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REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
SILK-WORMS. 


It is supposed that the Chinese were the first 
who discovered the use of this important little 
creature, the silk-worm. It was introduced into 
Europe in the sixth century by two monks who 
had resided many years in China as missionaries. 
Silk-worms are now kept on an extensive scale 
in India, Italy, and the south of France, and to 
a very small extent in England. The rearing 
of silk-worms is a pretty employment for young 
people, and some little girls are very successful 
in the management of them. 

The eggs should be laid out towards the end 
of April in small trays made of thin card-board 
or stiff paper, two or three inches square, and 
the rim one inch high. These should be neatly 
made, and well fastened together at the corners. 
The trays should be placed in the warmest and 
sunniest window in the house, and must be care- 
fully kept from anything touching them. Some 
cover the trays with fine gauze. Towards June 


the eggs will be hatched. They should then be 
removed by means of a light feather or fine 





camel’s-hair pencil into fresh trays, made as 
before, in which fresh young mulberry leaves 
must be first placed. This operation must be 
performed with great care, as the worms are so 
small and tender that a very little injury kills 
them. 

At first the worm is of a darkish hue, but 
afterwards becomes a delicate cream-color. All 
silk-worms appear to be troubled with sickness 
from their first appearance until they are fully 
grown and begin to spin. Each sickness con- 
tinues about three days, during which the worm 
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becomes thicker and shorter, and casts its skin ; 
while this is going on it has no appetite, and 
therefore eats nothing. 

Before the first sickness, mulberry leaves 
should be given once a day; after that, until 
the third sickness, they should be fed twice a 
day, increasing the quantity according to their 
growth. From the third to the fourth they must 
be fed thrice a day, and four times if the weather 
be very hot. From the fourth crisis they must 
be fed very frequently, as they require more than 
during all their previous life. Indeed, after so 
much sickness, it is not surprising that their 
appetites should be pretty keen. 

Lettuce leaves are often given to silk-worms 
instead of mulberry; but, as the latter is their 
natural food, they must have it as soon as possi- 
ble. It is said to be fatal to give lettuce after 
once being fed with mulberry leaves. 

In cleaning out the trays, which should be 
attended to once a day at first, and afterwards 
oftener, great care must be taken not to injure 
the silk-worms. The best plan is to place fresh 
leaves in the tray to be cleaned, upon which the 
silk-worms will crawl, when they can be lifted 
into the clean tray. Until they are full grown, 
they must not be taken by the fingers, and then 
only with great care and tenderness. The leaves 
must be fresh, but free from damp. It is well 
to keep them closely packed together, and dried 
in a clean cloth before giving them to the silk- 
worms, 

Before the worms commence spinning, they 
change to a pink-color, and become very rest- 
less. When they cease eating, which will now 
be the case, remove them into little paper bags, 
made in the shape of a small cone or funnel, 





wide at the mouth, and narrowing to a point at 
the other end. These little bags should be about 
four inches deep, and may be pinned to a tape, 
with the narrow end downwards, and fastened 
to the wall of aroom. It is in these little bags 


that the worm spins its pretty covering, com- 
pletelv inclosing itself in a ball of silk. This 
is called a cocoon, inside which the worm under- 
goes another change, and becomes a dark-brown, 
hard, glossy little grub, or “aurelia.” When the 
cocoon has become as large as a pigeon’s egg, it 





may be shaken, and if the aurelia be loose, which 
will be known by a slight rattling sound, the 
spinning is complete. 

Now is the time to wind off the silk: the loose 
outside floss must be removed, and the cocoon 
placed in lukewarm water. The end of the silk 
will then become loose, and several cocoons may 
be wound off together in one thread. 

When the aurelia comes out of the cocoon, it 
should be placed in bran, just under the surface, 





AURELIA. 


when it will soon turn to a white moth, which 
does not eat nor fly, though it has wings—lives 
for ‘a very short time, lays its eggs, and dies. 





SILK-WORM MOTH. 


The eggs, however, must be taken care of if 
silk-worms are to be kept another year. This 
may be done in two ways: First, by placing the 
moths in paper trays, with a piece of clean white 
paper at the bottom to receive the eggs. The 
other method is to place the moths upon coarse 
linen cloth, and when the eggs are laid, and 
after they have become an ashy color, the cloth 
must be immersed in fresh water. The eggs 
may then be dried, and will readily come off the 
cloth, and may be kept in a box until spring. 





SONNET.—POMPEII. 
BY wM. 


Stroop I within the city over which, 
Erewhile, the furious fire-flood madly swept ; 
Lo! habitations disinterred of rich 
And poor, through which hot lava wildly crept, 
Mine eyes beheld. There bony skeletons 
Of forms that once so lovely, joyous smiled, 
Now, are on other in confusion piled— 
Fathers and mothers, loving daughters, sona, 
Commingled rudely in a last embrace ! 
And wherefore sot For why, the everlasting God 
O’er them in anger and hot vengeance trod, 
As, erst, o’er Sodom, when, with rapid pace, 
His red feet trampled columned temples down, 
Of men who did despite to his immortal crown. 


ALEXANDER. 











MRS. CATHCART’S FRIEND. 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH, 


TuHeEne is a class of married ladies who seem 
unable to forego the homage and attention they 
received before they had taken upon themselves 
the irrevocable vows of matrimony. They can- 
not be satisfied unless they have, besides their 
husband, from whom they require the most entire 
devotion, one gentleman at least whose occu- 
pation it is to feed their vanity with all those 
complimentary observances and petits soins, the 
receiving which had formed so large a portion 
of their happiness during their girlhood. For- 
tunately for themselves, they are not generally 
the ardent and warm-hearted of their sex, to 
whom such an intimacy might be dangerous; 
but cool, exacting, and selfish, demanding this 
homage for the sake of their vanity, and not for 
the gratification of their affections, they contrive 
to pass with unblemished reputations through the 
fiery ordeal of critical observation and remark. 

But though escaping censure, their conduct is 
none the less deserving of reproach. Planting 
themselves firmly on their impregnable position 
as married women of irreproachable conduct, 
they are fond of assuming over the young gen- 
tlemen, to whom they profess a sisterly affection, 
the control which their interest and influence 
give them. If they are separated for a time, 
and the lady belongs to the letter-writing genus, 
« constant correspondence is kept up. This is 
for the purpose of cultivating the mind of the 
gentleman, and for keeping in full exercise that 
preserving and elevating influence upon him, 
which every one knows is the peculiar gift of 
woman. If he fall in love, the chances are ten 
to one that the self-constituted mentor does not 
pronounce the lady as utterly beneath him, un- 
worthy in every way the attention of one of his 
peculiar and exalted qualifications; and so 
inflate his vanity (and of all engines, the easiest 
to move, and the most potent when set in 
motion, is masculine vanity) that the deluded 
young man, with a satisfied feeling of virtuous 
self-denial, officiates as voluntary high-priest to 
sacrifice his love upon the altar of his dignity. 

The machinations and paltry self-love of a 
woman of this class were the means of causing a 
degree of grief and anguish, of which she, in 
the coldness of her nature, was incapable of con- 
ceiving. 





Nowhere in the Union are there so many 
pretty school-girls as in Philadelphia. To an 
unrivalled delicacy and fairness of complex- 
ion, and soft regularity of feature, they add a 
look of purity, innocence, and simplicity, which 
perhaps is an heritage from their Quaker ances- 
tors. They have not the keen bright glance of 
sagacious intelligence of the girls of Boston, as 
though they were ready to solve any problem, 
from those of Euclid to the more intricate ones 
of social life. Neither have they the shrewd, 
worldly-wise, premature look of a young New 
Yorker. But they have a peculiar beauty of 
their own—fresh, dewy, and delicate; and may 
it be long ere they exchange it even for the air, 
half lawless, half refined, of the graceful Balti- 
morean ! 

There are many love-passages that occur 
during this fleeting period of youth and beauty, 
that are more romantic and ardent than those 
that come in after-life. Many a man recalls, as 
one of the most delightful periods of his exist- 
ence, the time when, with the light weight of 
eighteen years upon him, he hurried through his 
breakfast, that he might at least be able to ex- 
change a bow with some fair object of his youth- 
ful passion. And if he could so far overcome 
his boyish bashfulness as to join the young girl, 
and, under the pretence of carrying her books, 
accompany her to the door of the school, he 
considered himself happy indeed. And many a 
young man of riper years has been smitten with 
a love equally sudden and violent, by a passing 
glance on some of those faces of gentle and dove- 
like beauty which go flitting through the busy 
streets. 

Emily Kirkham was fated to inspire one of 
these passions, which colored with its conse- 
quences all her youth. She was the daughter 
of a retail merchant living in one of the cross 
streets of the city. Mr. Kirkham was a man 
of great respectability, but of moderate fortune, 
and of course, from his occupation, excluded 
with his family from the fashionable circles of 
the city. But he was resolved that his daugh- 
ter should enjoy every advantage in the way 
of education that could possibly be obtained. 
Emily, besides being attended at home by the 
first masters in music and the languages, was 
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sent to one of the best schools in the place. It 
was while on her morning walk there that she 
attracted the attention of Mr. Lawrence Cooper, 
a clerk in one of the principal commercial houses 
of Philadelphia. She was hardly sixteen at the 
time, and was growing up tall, slight, and grace- 
ful as a young willow-tree. A gentle, serious, 
earnest look was stamped on her young face, 
and her eyes, unusually large and soft, generally 
wore, as she passed through the crowded streets, 
an abstracted, thoughtful expression, as though 
her mind was busy with other scenes. Yet if, 
by chance, a passer-by caught their glance, he 
could not but be struck with their innocence 
and confidingness. 

For more than a year, the meeting Miss Kirk- 
ham had been the one pleasant event of Mr. 
Cooper’s morning walk to his counting-house, 
and when he missed her at last, and discovered, 
on inquiry, that her school-life was ended, and 
her career as a young lady fairly commenced, 
he felt so strong a desire for a nearer acquaint- 
ance that he contrived to obtain an introduction 
to Mr. Kirkham, and at last an invitation to his 
house. 

The acquaintance thus commenced ripened 
soon into a close intimacy. Mr. Cooper was a 
peculiarly attractive man. His personal appear- 
ance and manners were remarkably prepossess- 
ing; and, what was of more importance to the 
futher, he bore a high reputation as a good busi- 
ness man, of unimpeachable integrity and unu- 
sual ability. And Mr. Kirkham was therefore 
well pleased when he saw that his daughter, the 
only treasure of his house, turned coldly from 
all the other suitors for her love, to give to Mr. 
Cooper alone her kind words and smile. 

Emily had not the slightest taint of coquetry 
in her disposition, and so did not hesitate to show 
frankly, yet with a due regard to her maidenly 
dignity, that she preferred Mr. Cooper to all his 
rivals. Nor was she won unsought; for the 
gentleman’s visits were constant, and his atten- 
tions open and undisguised. Indeed, Mr. Cooper 
was, for the first and last time in his life, really 
in love. All his better feelings were awakened 
by his association with one of so loving and lofty 
a nature, and he felt, while with Emily, as though 
he were breathing a purer air, and expatiating 
in a higher element than he had ever been 
accustomed to before. 

kmmily was essentially a religious being. Her 
piety was not of that extrinsic kind that can be 
thrown on and off to suit the wearer’s purpose, 
but was the corner-stone of her character, from 
which all her other virtues sprang, and on which 
they depended for their constant support. It 





was impossible to be much with her and not to 
see this, and feei respect for the strength, as well 
as love for the gentleness, of her nature. 

Daily companionship with such a character for 
eighteen months seemed to Lawrence Cooper to - 
have effected an entire change in his feelings and 
aims. He was naturally proud, selfish, ambi- 
tious, and worldly; but lately he had felt that 
the true purpose of life would be carried out in 
its highest aim if, in some quiet and well-ordered 
home, he could shelter his wife and the family 
it might please God to give them, and train them 
and himself into a fitness for the purity and 
blessedness of heaven. 

Yet, though he had in a hundred different ways 
revealed his thoughts and feelings to Emily, he 
had not yet made the final and decisive declara- 
tion. He was not in a condition to marry, and 
with a single regard to his own convenience, by 
no means unusual, he wished to keep his fate in 
his own hands as long as possible. But now the 
time had nearly come when he felt that he might 
at length declare his love, without burdening 
himself with a long engagement. The firm in 
which he was a clerk were thinking of esta- 
blishing a house in Cincinnati, and they had 
offered him the control of that branch of their 
business on such terms that he foresaw, by faith- 
fulness and economy for a few years, he would 
soon be in a position to enter the firm as a part- 
ner, or to set up in business for himself. Mean- 
while, the salary would be ample for the support 
of a small household in a simple yet elegant 
style. 

Late one Sunday evening he sat alone in his 
own room, revolving in his mind his position 
and prospects. As had been his custom for the 
last year, he had been to church with Emily both 
morning and afternoon, and had spent the whole 
evening with her. Mr. and Mrs. Kirkham, with 
all their friends, and all Mr. Cooper’s, looked 
upon this intimacy as one that was, or would 
soon be, sanctioned by an engagement, and the 
gossips of the place had long regarded it as a 
settled thing. Emily, with no more doubt of 
Mr. Cooper’s feelings than she had of her own, 
satisfied with the blissful certainty of his love, 
enjoyed the present without a thought of the 
future. Mr. Cooper himself would have been 
filled with indignation if any one had dared to 
suggest the possibility of his betraying the confi- 
dence thus placed in him. 

“T meant to have settled everything with 
Emily to-day,” thought he; “but somebody 
seemed to be always in the way. I must ask 
her this week if she can make up her mind to 
leave all her friends here, and go with me to 
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Cincinnati.” And asmile broke over his hand- 
some face, for he felt an inward conviction that 
east or west, or north or south were all the same 
to. Emily if he were with her. “And about 
joining the church,” he went on, “‘I know that 
Emily is anxious that I should do it, and as it is 
a step that I have resolved upon taking, I had 
better do it as soon as possible, so as to be able 
to begin in Cincinnati a new life in every sense 
of the term.” 

And with these resolutions and a tranquil 
conscience, Mr. Cooper retired. Good inten- 
tions are almost always tried before they are 
allowed to bring forth fruit. With the next day 
came the temptation. Mrs. Leavenworth, one 
of the most fashionable and dashing ladies in 
Philadelphia, was going to give a ball, and 
through the kind offices of Mr. Morris, one of 
Mr. Cooper’s acquaintances, and a close connec- 
tion of the lady, Mr. Cooper received an invita- 
tion. He was going at once to decline it, but 
Mr. Morris opposed this warmly. 

“It is to be a most superb affair, the most 
splendid ball that has ever been given in the 
city. It would be worth going to it for the spec- 
tacle alone. And then all the pretty girls and 
fashionable ladies will be there; and you will 
be quite a lion among them, for such handsome 
fellows as you are not to be found every day. 
Besides, you would confer a real obligation by 
going, for Mrs. Leavenworth finds that she has 
such a surplus of womankind that she is ina 
sort of despair. She has charged me to bring all 
the unexceptionable gentlemen I know, and I 
believe she expects me to come with quite a 
reinforcement; but out of all my mixed crowd 
of associates, I have been able to find but three 
that the largest charity would consider unex- 
ceptionable, and you are first on the list; so fail 
me you must not.” 

With his vanity, his desire to oblige, gratified 
pride, and a strong love for novelty and excite- 
ment thus dexterously set in motion, Mr. Cooper 
yielded at last, and promised to make one of the 
gay crowd at Mrs. Leavenworth’s. 

“I go more to please Morris than anything 
else,” said he, as he took leave of Emily early 
on the evening of the party; “Iam sure, if it 
were left to my choice, I had much rather stay 
here with you. Large parties are the most irra- 
tional and unsatisfying of all modes of social 
sntercourse.” 

And Emily thought him a model of friendly 
Jisinterestedness, and looked after him, as he 
went away, with a feeling of mingled pride, and 
lenderness, and compassion. 

Mr. Cooper did make quite an impression, 
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even among the carping and critical assembly 
that had crowded into Mrs. Leavenworth’s 
drawing-rooms. His was not a face or figure to 
pass unobserved anywhere. Without feeling 
either awkward or at a loss, which his native 
pride and good-breeding forbade, yet he had been 
so little accustomed to such gay scenes of late, 
and was so entire a stranger to almost every one 
there, that he was but little inclined to play the 
agreeable to the younger ladies, and was really 
thankful to Mr. Morris that he had introduced 
him to a married lady, a Mrs. Cathcart. 

**She won’t expect me to flirt with her,” 
thought Mr. Cooper, with a feeling of relief, as 
he commenced a formal conversation with a few 
of the stereotyped remarks that the customs of 
society appropriate to such occasions. He was 
particularly pleased with Mrs. Cathcart. Like 
Emily, she was tall and slender; but, unlike her, 
Mrs. Cathcart bore herself with a stately and 
somewhat defiant and haughty manner. Throw- 
ing back her small head, she gazed with her 
cold, lustrous eyes over the gay throng, occa- 
sionally curling her small mouth, with its thin 
but exquisitely formed lips, into an expression 
of quiet but half-concealed scorn, as some person 
passed whom she thought not entitled to a place 
among the guests, or some slight thing was done, 
or left undone, which she fancied did not accord 
with the rules of elegant propriety. 

She did not allow herself to take note of the 
little transgressions but by a passing look, and 
the remark, made in a somewhat contemptuous 
tone, that “Mrs. Leavenworth seemed to have 
collected a great many peculiar kind of people.” 
And when she had thus asserted her right to be 
considered extremely exclusive and elegant, she 
deigned to exert herself to be as agreeable as 
possible. And she could be very agreeable when 
she chose. There was a gracious courtesy in 
her manner, that seemed to make even a trifling 
remark from her of some consequence to the 
listener, as implying that even she, the proud 
Mrs. Cathcart, thought him of sufficient import- 
ance to try to please and interest him. 

Mr. Cooper admired her beauty, her refine- 
ment, and her elegance. She thought him by 
far the finest and most distinguished-looking 
man in the room. This mutual prepossession 
ended in an introduction to Mr. Cathcart, one 
of the most patient-looking of men, who stood 
in a corner, bending all his energies to keep 
himself awake, and an invitation to a very select 
party to be given the next evening by Mrs. 
Cathcart. . 

“T am sorry that my engagements will take 
me away again to-night,” said Mr. Cooper i 
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Emily on the next evening; “‘ but Mrs. Cathcart 
pressed her invitation with so much earnestness 
that I felt as though it would be hardly polite 
for me to decline ;” and, with a lingering ‘“‘ Good- 
evening,” this martyr to his social duties took 
his departure. 

Mrs. Cathcart was not wealthy, so she could 
not vie with many of her associates in the mag- 
nificence and richness of her furniture and her 
entertainments. Too proud not to be the first 
in whatever she attempted, she dropped all com- 
petition on those points, contented herself with 
sneering quietly at what she was pleased to term 
‘the moneyed aristocracy of this country,” and 
piqued herself on the tasteful elegance of her 
dress and household arrangements, and on her 
extreme exclusiveness. The latter was her 
strong point, and, by dwelling and insisting upon 
it, she so contrived to impress her acquaintances 
with the truth of her superior claims that, for- 
getting her humble origin and small beginnings, 
they accepted her at her own valuation, and her 
friends as persons of indoubtedly superior quali- 
fications; else how could they be Mrs. Cathcart’s 
friends ? 

Introduced into society under such favorable 
circumstances, and from his uncommonly pre- 
possessing person and manners, capable of main- 
taining his high position with honor, it is no 
wonder if Mr. Cooper’s debut in fashionable 
society was a great success. The homage and 
attention he received were enough to have turned 
the brain of any man who would have allowed 
himself to listen tothem. For, when a handsome 
young gentleman will stoop to allow himself to 
be flattered, there are no bounds to the compli- 
ments and pleasant things that he will hear from 
the wilful and reckless young girls who lead the 
van of fashionable life. But amid all the com- 
petitors for his attention, Mrs. Cathcart, with 
the exacting petulance of a spoiled child, and 
the resolute demands of a haughty woman, 
maintained her right as his first friend to a high 
degree of observance and devotion. And this 
Mr. Cooper was the more willing to grant, as, 
by saying to Emily that a married lady of Mrs. 
Cathcart’s high position was his constant com- 
panion, he felt that he in a measure exculpated 
himself from the charge of neglecting one to 
whom he had given every reason for regarding 
him as a lover and future husband. 

Through all the scenes of excitement and 
dissipation into which this new intimacy led 
him, Mr. Cooper for some time preserved his 
Sundays free from all encroachment. Then, 
when, as had been his habit for months, he 
walked with Emily to or from church, or sat in 
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his old seat in her father’s pew, and joined his 
voice with hers in the hymn, or listened to the 
high teachings of the clergyman, he felt as if 
lifted into a different and a purer atmosphere. 
Emily never flattered nor admired him. She 
simply loved him. She did not seem to know 
that he was handsome, and had a peculiarly 
noble and graceful air and bearing. He was 
only Lawrence Cooper to her, and that was 
more than father, mother, or all earthly ties 
together. He was conscious of this in some 
degree, and every Sabbath day for many weeks 
was the occasion for the best resolutions in the 
world. As these were regularly broken when 
the week-days brought their temptations of 
excitement and alluring pleasure, they were of 
no earthly use; but as they were very strong, 
perhaps in another region they made good pav- 
ing-stones. It isa pity to think that anything 
so good should be quite wasted. 

One day, on returning from church, they met 
Mrs. Cathcart. She honored Mr. Cooper with 
a gracious bow and smile, and Emily Kirkham 
with a scrutinizing and comprehensive glance. 

** Who was that pretty girl you were walking 
with so soberly yesterday?” asked Mrs. Cath- 
cart when they next met. 

** Miss Kirkham.” 

**A daughter of John Kirkham, who has a 
shop in Chestnut Street?” 

* Yes,” with a little irritation and annoyance 
at a concealed sneer he perceived in Mrs. Cath- 
cart’s tone. 

** Why, where did you pick her up? She is 
not one of our set.” 

“T have known her a long time.” 

** Ah, a boyish fancy. It seems to me that I 
heard once that you were engaged to an Emily 
something. Is that the fortunate lady?” 

*T don’t know to what you allude. I am not 
engaged.” 

** Compromised then—eh ?”’ 

* Not at all—free as air,” said Mr. Cooper, 
while his conscience gave him a terrible thump. 

** Tt would be a great pity if you were, to a per- 
son so far beneath you. And now, if you will 
excuse me for giving you a little advice—you 
know I am a married lady, and we claim a right 
to a few sisterly privileges towards those whom 
we delight to honor—I must tell you that I think 
it is not just the thing for a gentleman in the 
higher walks of life to be associating with a lady 
not entirely his equal. I cannot approve of 
taking people out of the sphere for which they 
are fitted by birth and education” (Mrs. Cath- 
cart’s father was a butcher; perhaps an inherited 
taste for destroying fitted her peculiarly for 
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nipping the love that she plainly discerned be- 
tween “those two”); “and though Miss Kirk- 
ham is, I have no doubt, a very nice person” 
(and none but a Philadelphian born can give 
that epithet its peculiar point and sting; a blow 
could be more calmly borne than to be called in 
cold blood a very nice person), “yet she is not 
at all your equal, nor fitted to adorn your home.” 

Where were Mr. Cooper’s manliness, his truth, 
his candor, and his generosity, that he should sit 
silent while that ruthless woman so calmly, and 
in such gentle and winning terms, pronounced a 
sentence of condemnation and banishment on 
the best and truest feelings of his heart? Like 
Rinaldo in the gardens of Armida, all his better 
nature was lulled to a sleep like that of death, 
by the syren song of pleasure and false love. 

It would be doing injustice to Mrs. Cathcart’s 
talents as an intriguer—and she was a Machia- 
vel in her way—not to say that, from her earliest 
acquaintance with Mr. Cooper, she had been 
aware of his entanglement, as she was pleased 
to call it, and considered it her duty, conscien- 
tious woman that she was, to set plainly before 
him the disadvantages of so low a connection. 

Aided by Mr. Cooper’s inflated self-love, she 
succeeded. He began to find excuses for omit- 
ting his attendance on Sunday. Sometimes he 
pleaded a headache, sometimes a previous en- 
gagement to accompany Mrs. Cathcart, and at 
last, telling Emily that he was quite tired of 
listening to the monotonous sermons of her old 
pastor, he ceased altogether to attend her to 
church. 

When Emily first began to realize that she 
was indeed dispossessed of her place in his affec- 
tions, and it was some time before the thought 
was allowed to intrude into her loyal and con- 
stant heart, her grief amounted almost to despair. 
Can there be any deeper sorrow than that which 
springs from the idea that we are deserted, cast 
off by the one in whom the greatest strength of 
our love has been garnered up? In after years, 
this was a time of her life to which she could 
never bear to revert; a sealed book which she 
put away out of her sight. Other sorrows she 
had which she could dwell upon, and, in time, 
learn to brood over with a feeling of mingled 
sadness and pleasure; friends that she had lost. 
whose memory came back like a blessed dream— 
or sicknesses under which she had languished, 
whose softening influences had fitted her the 

"better to enjoy the other good gifts that were 
showered upon her—or disappointments which 
she came in time to consider as her best suc- 
cesses. But this fulness of love, thrown back 
upon herself as not only worthless, but annoying 
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to the one who had spared no Jabor to win it, had 
in it a depth and strength of bitterness which it 
required all her faith and powers, both of mind 
and body, to endure. But she did endure it un- 
complainingly ; and by endurance she conquered 
at last, and came forth from the agony of that 
fierce though silent strife with a serene and 
conscious strength and self-reliance which are 
given only to those who have struggled and won 
the victory. 

Meantime, for several reasons, the firm in 
which Mr. Cooper was had delayed establishing 
the house in Cincinnati of which they had 
promised him the control. But the business 
arrangements for that purpose were completed 
during the second year of his intimacy with 
Mrs. Cathcart, and the offer of its management 
was formally made to him. He was then in 
the height of his success and triumph; courted, 
caressed, and honored in all the highest and 
most exclusive circles of the city. His society 
was sought, and invitations poured in upon him 
until he hardly thought it worth while to read 
them. A latent consciousness that this popular- 
ity was but one of the caprices of fashion and 
of feminine love of rivalship and excitement, 
prompted him to make use of this passing sea- 
son of sunshine for his own purposes. Wealth, 
it seemed to him, was the only ingredient want- 
ing for his perfect worldly prosperity, and that 
want could be easily supplied, he felt convinced. 

Among Mrs. Cathcart’s intimates there was an 
heiress; young, lawless; and unrefined, outraging 
constantly Mr. Cooper’s fastidiousness by her 
careless yielding to the wild impulses of her 
nature, he yet decided that for the “‘ mickle gold” 
grasped in her “little hand,” she was worth the 
winning. He had but little doubt of his success, 
for Miss Lewis had already shown him, in her 
frank, unrestrained way, that she liked him, and 
from liking to love in so ardent a nature was but 
a slight step. 

Yet, though she thus, of her own free will, 
threw aside her woman’s privilege of being 
wooed, yet there were other rights she had 
of which she would not bate one tittle. Was 
she not a queen, and was not every suitor a 
tributary subject from whom flowers, and books, 
and trinkets were but tokens of their homage ? 
And from one who was almost an accepted lover 
ought not she to receive a pledge suited to her 
to take, and to him to grant? There was a mag- 
nificent diamond bracelet in the principal jewel- 
ler’s shop, on which she had fixed her heart as a 
suitable present for her to receive as a Christmas 
gift from a favorite suitor. Not because of its 
cost, for she was rich enough, and inexperienced 
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enough to count money but as trash; but because 
it was umque and beautiful. Mr. Cooper was 
in the shop one day with Miss Lewis, and she 
told him quite plainly that he must send that 
bracelet to her on Christinas eve. This was 
said in. such a way that he might suppose it a 
jest if he chose,‘but he was keen-sighted enough 
to perceive that the remark was prompted by a 
real wish, and he resolved to gratify it; she 
having already promised to give him a decided 
answer to the proposal he had made her a few 
days before, on the first day of the New Year. 

Mrs. Cathcart had been watching, with ill- 
concealed petulance and disapprobation, this 
falling away of her “ friend,” as she called him. 
The transfer of his attentions and devotion to 
Miss Lewis, or to any one but herself, was in the 
highest degree displeasing to her. She had suc- 
ceeded in breaking off the love-match ; but this, 
originating in motives of self-interest, proved too 
strong for her. Perhaps some credit for this 
ought to be given, too, to Miss Lewis, who did 
not hesitate to champion her own rights and 
wishes in the most open manner. She was too 
unscrupulous an antagonist for Mrs. Cathcart 
to risk her dignity in an encounter with, so she 
retired to brood over the ingratitude of man, and 
to keep her husband in a state of perplexed dis- 
comfort by her peevish and fretful remarks. 

Mr. Cooper was anxious to soothe and pro- 
pitiate her vexed feelings as far as possible, and 
fully agreeing with Tupper that 


“ Policy counseleth a gift, given wisely and in season, 
And policy afterwards approvet it, for great is the 
influence of gifts,’’ 


he resolved to send at the same time to Mrs. 
Cathcart an exquisite statuette, which he knew 
would just suit her fastidious taste. Both 
together would cost about two thousand dollars; 
but where should he, whose income hardly 
sufficed for his daily expenses in his present 
extravagant life, and who was already deeply 
in debt, find the money for this purpose ? 

He had declined the liberal offer made him by 
his principals, for the sake of remaining in the 
city and prosecuting his matrimonial specula- 
tions. For speculation it was; no higher term 
would be applicable to such a project. Although 
regretting his determination for his own sake, 
his employers placed so high a value on his 
capacity for business and his integrity, that they 
were not sorry to retain him with them, and 
large sums of money were often intrusted to 
him for various purposes. 

Of these, after many scruples and much hesi- 
tation, he decided to make use for his own pur- 
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poses, being satisfied that-within a month he 
could replace it with some money that was 
coming to him from his share of the paternal 
estate. It almost seemed to him afterwards ar 
if some evil agency had blinded his eyes, and 
turned aside his judgment from perceiving, not 
only the wickedness, but the folly of this step. 
He could account for his weakness and want of 
foresight in no other way. 

With his employers’ money Mr. Cooper 
bought the bracelet and statuette, and had the 
gratification of hearing and seeing for himself 
that they were received with the greatest delight. 
Mrs. Cathcart was as gracious as she had ever 
been, and Miss Lewis called him the loveliest 
man in the world! He was in astate of feverish 
excitement during the whole week, which was 
somewhat relieved on New Year’s eve by a bil- 
let-doux from Miss Lewis, in which, with her 
usual frankness, she acknowledged her love for 
him. He was preparing to express his delight 
at the favorable reply by an immediate visit to 
the young lady, when a summons to meet his 
employers on a little business matter, the mes- 
senger said, drove all thoughts of love and ladies 
from his head. 

He found, when he arrived at the counting- 
house, that his worst fears were realized. The 
taste and expensiveness of his Christmas gifts 
had caused a little talk in the town, and while 
the ladies were extolling his munificence, other 
people were wondering where he found the 
means to squander so lavishly. From wonder- 
ing, one of the members of the firm went to 
investigating, and thus discovered his defalca- 
tion. 

The only course left for Mr. Cooper was to 
confess, for denial was useless; to declare earn- 
estly his purpose of speedy repayment, and to 
leave the rest to their mercy. There were three 
partners in the firm, and each held a different 
opinion. One wished to give the culprit a 
chance of retrieving his lost character by retain- 
ing him in their employment as before. Another 
was anxious to visit him with the severest pun- 
ishment the law would allow, as a warning to 
all other persons in the same position. The 
third urged a middle course, to dismiss him from 
his situation and insist upon his leaving the 
city, but, by giving no reason for it, to allow him 
the hope of being able in a new piace to build 
up for himself a new reputation. 

This was at last agreed to by the other two,’ 
and to this plan Mr. Cooper was glad to give his 
assent. As he returned to his lodgings with the 
burden of his disgrace pressing heavily upon 
him, he had to pass Mr. Kirkham’s house, and 
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could see through the curtained window a fair 
head bending over a book; and as he stood look- 
ing through the glass like some lost spirit gazing 
upon the tranquil happiness which, in his own 
folly, he had flung away, his old love came back 
upon him like the rushing of a mighty torrent. 
He turned away in haste, lest he should disgrace 
his manhood by tears and cries of agony in the 
open street. 

Some distance further on he passed Mr. Lewis’s 
stately mansion, lit up from garret to basement 
to welcome a gay party assembled to celebrate 
the last night of the year, and, as Miss Lewis 
had fondly thought, her own betrothal. He saw 
her looking wistfully and impatiently from the 
window, but there too he dared not enter, for 
Mr. Lewis was a friend of his employers, and 
an attempt to win Miss Lewis as his wife would 
have been followed by open disgrace. 

In an hour he was on his way to New York, 
and the next morning was looking, from the deck 
of a vessel bound to California, on the shore as 
it receded from his sight, and feeling a sensation 
of relief as the last trace of its blue outline faded 
away. 

“ The chances and changes of this mortal life” 
are various. I have heard of a gentleman who 
was particularly polite to boys of all ages and 
degrees, for he said he never knew which of 
them might not one day be the President. It is 
a safe principle, and one to be commended to 
the practice of all. Mrs. Cathcart had not fol- 
lowed it, and her neglect rebounded on herself. 

Mr. Spencer, a millionaire, a man to whom 
she had always been exceedingly polite, and to 
whom in her secret heart she looked up with an 
abject veneration only given by the worldly to 
the world’s idols, wealth and position, was mar- 
ried, and she had received no cards. She was 
fretting about it to her husband, who listened 
with his usual patient apathy. 

**' Who has he married, my dear?” asked he. 

* Why a little Miss Kirkham, a perfect no- 
body ; and all the world seem to have gone into 
their dotage about her.” 

“Yes, my dear, I think myself she is very 
pretty. Mr. Spencer has done very well for 
himself, I think. But, my dear, wasn’t there 
something about an engagement between her 
and that poor Mr. Cooper who was killed lately 
in California, that old friend of yours, you know? 
and didn’t you persuade him to break it off?” 

There was an accuracy about Mr. Cathcart’s 
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memory that made him at times a sort of accus- 
ing spirit to his wife. 

“7 wish you would not call Mr. Cooper my 
friend; he was only an ordinary acquaintance, 
and I am sure I knew nothing about any engage- 
ment of his.” 

** Well, my dear, I remember hearing some- 
thing about it at the time, but perhaps it was all 
a mistake. I think, though, that Miss Kirkham 
must have somewhat of the same opinion, for I 
heard that she told Mr. Spencer very decidedly 
that she could not think of receiving you among 
her acquaintances.” 

Mr. Cathcart seemed to take a little malicious 
pleasure in repeating these annoying speeches 
to his wife; perhaps he thought that it was a 
lesson she needed. It was indeed a bitter thought 
to her, that the exclusive Mrs. Cathcart should 
be herself excluded from one of the most recher- 
ché and elegant establishments in town. It was 
the tragedy of Haman and Mordecai acted in 
modern times. 

It must not be thought that Emily had at last 
sacrificed herself on the altar of mammon. 
Since her first bitter revulsion of feeling, her 
mind had passed through several phases. First 
came a state of despondency and restlessness 
that made all places wearisome, and all occupa- 
tions or pleasures distasteful. Then came a 
calm, when her heart, reviving from its living 
death, turned to her parents, to seek in their 
affection the support and consolation she could 
find in no other earthly objects. At that time 
she made a resolution, which has been made by 
thousands of young girls in similar situations, 
to devote the rest of her life to her parents’ 
comfort and happiness. Fora year or two this 
seemed fully to satisfy her. At the end of that 
time, Mr. Kirkham retired from business, having 
made a very moderate competence, and bought 
a house and farm in the country near Philadel- 
phia, where he intended to pass his declining 
years. Near his little place was a very hand- 
some country-seat belonging to Mr. Spencer. 
“Propinguity,” Miss Edgeworth says, “has 
caused more love-matches than any other cir- 
cumstance ;” and it certainly caused the one 
between Mr. Spencer and Miss Kirkham. 

In the solitude of the country they each had 
leisure to discern and appreciate the good and 
excellent qualities of their neighbor; and an ac- 
quaintance casually commenced ripened slowly 
into esteem and mutual love. 
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THE ELEVENTH LETTER LEFT. 
(Dated June the 9h.) 


SHOWING HOW FOOLISH IT [8S TO PLAY 
PRACTICAL JOKES. 


Tuart Lizzy Spree is as full of tricks as a 
Pantomime! She is quite a spoilt child in the 
way of mischief. She has been allowed so many 
indulgences that she imagines she may empty 
powder-boxes into bonnets, and place deto- 
nating-balls under chairs, just as she pleases. 
She’s a sad torment. It’s not safe to leave the 
snuffers even with her. She’s sure to fill them 
with scraped slate-pencil, or else gunpowder. 
it’s my belief she always carries a stock of the 
latter in her pocket, so as never to lose an 
opportunity of making us all jump out of our 
skins. It’s like a constant succession of post- 
men’s knocks to be with her; you are leaping up 
every minute until you hardly know whether 
your heart is in your mouth or not. Her last 
trick was to fill Professor Drudge’s snuff-box 
with Cayenne pepper. I’m sure the old gentle- 
man sneezed to that extent that we had to stuff 
our pocket-handkerchiefs into our mouths to pre- 
went ourselves dying of laughing ; but that wasn’t 
so bad as her rubbing a lot of cobbler’s wax 
inside old Miss Priscilla’s chapeau de dimanche, 
so that, when she pulled it off, cap and wig came 
off with it, and exposed to view the funniest lit- 
tle bald head you ever saw! 

However, her love of mischief has brought her 
into trouble. I don’t suppose Lizzy, with her 
kind heart, would intentionally hurt any one, 
but she has been terribly punished for her habit 
(and I think it’s a very silly habit) of practical 
joking. 

We were all in the garden, trying to knock 
down with our skipping-ropes the little, hard, 
unripe pears, when up runs Spree to Owen, 
quite out of breath, and begins screaming— 
** Mary, Mary, dear, there’s such a fine military 
gentleman asking for you in the parlor. Make 
haste! Jt is your father!!!” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, than off 
darted Owen with all her speed, looking so wild, 
and followed by Darling and a whole string of 
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girls—Spree amongst us vainly trying to call us 
back. I got to the parlor-door only just in time 
to see Owen fall senseless into the arms of— 
what a wicked, wicked shame !—of Strong, the 
shoemaker! who had come to measure us for 
our winter boots. 

You cannot imagine the painful scene that 
followed. There was Darling screaming over 
poor Mary, who was lying apparently lifeless 
on the floor. There was Blight rubbing her 
temples and hands with eau de Cologne. There 
was Spree crying, the Lady Principal scolding ; 
and the whole college mounted on tables and 
chairs, crowding round, all of us moved to tears 
by the agonizing result before us of the cruel 
joke. We all thought she was killed. No one 
(except Mrs. Rodwell) had the courage to re- 
proach Spree. Her own suffering was sufficient 
punishment. She accused herself of being the 
cause of Mary’s death; of having murdered her 
by her unfeeling levity; and went and knelt 
down by the side of the poor sufferer, begging, 
crying piteously, for forgiveness. 

Mary, at last, began to revive. She slowly 
opened her eyes; but, oh, Nelly! there was 
such intense despair in the wild, inquiring look 
she cast round the room! there was such anguish 
in the groan that escaped from her white lips, 
that I almost regretted she had ever recovered 
to return to her life of suffering again ! 

For many days, Mary Owen seemed uncon- 
scious, as if the heavy blow had stunned mind 
and feeling. She permitted Amy’s caresses ; 
and at times would play with Lizzy’s hair, and 
wipe her tears away, when the unhappy gir) 
came to her bedside, and began reproaching her- 
self for having laid her there. She got better 
after a time; but when she came down, it was 
like one walking in her sleep. We all moved 
away for fear of waking her. Her spirit seemed 
gone, as if it had been startled away from her 
gentle bosom (for she never did harm to any- 
body), when the only hope that nestled there 
had been so cruelly made to fly away. We all 
felt that she could not long remain with us. I 
imagined that the finger of Death had already 
touched those vacanf eyes, and left its chill upon 
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those bloodless lips. The school grew silent. 
It couldn’t have been quieter in holiday-time. 
Our only amusement seemed to be in paying 
attention to poor Mary, and hers was the 
greatest pleasure who succeeded in paying her 
the most. The Lady Principal even, generally 
so stern, was touched by her uncomplaining 
agony. She grew kind and considerate, grasp- 
ing hold of every little opportunity to soothe 
her with a mother’s care. Dr. Healy shook his 
head. ‘* The case,” he said, “was beyond the 
skill of medicine.” This opinion fell like a 
frost upon our hopes, and we watched, with a 
sympathy that grew greater every day, the silent 
grief that was consuming a fond heart, that 
really seemed dying for the want of an object to 
love. One Sunday afternoon, the séniors were 
allowed to sit in the little drawing-room with 
Owen. She was lying on the sofa, wrapt round 
with shawls, more dreaming than awake, ex- 
hausted by long pain, and perfectly insensible to 
our efforts to amuse her. Amy had just been 
reading to her some poetry, in a voice that 
seemed to speak from Heaven—so sweet and 
pure was it, Nelly—when Mrs. Rodwell entered, 
looking pale and excited. She drew a seat near 
Mary, and, taking her hand, began in a softened 
voice to speak about the comforts of religion. 
We all bent our heads, and listened. She said, 
dear, more beautiful things than I can ever 
think of repeating, and said them so impress- 
ively that my heart felt being gradually drawn 
towards her, as if it would melt into tears. We 
searcely knew the object of this exhortation— 
but a cold horror crept over us—could Mary be 
dying? Had the Lady Principal come to pre- 
pare her for death? to comfort her last thoughts? 
and to atone with a few last moments of kind- 
ness for the little that Mary had ever received 
from her hands? But the words of truth, as 
they came forth like light, dispelled all these 
dark suspicions. Little by little—and gradually 
—like a stubborn heart’s repentance—the sense 
ehanged its sadness; it broke like a beautiful 
dawn into peace—peace brightened with a thou- 
sand rays into hope; and hope filled us with a 
celestial joy that made us love all things. I was 
no longer a school-girl, Nelly, full of pride, and 
folly, and vanity; but something much better. 
I felt strong enough for anything, and longed to 
go forth and do good, and comfort poor creatures, 
as our good schoolmistress was then intent upon 
doing; and I inwardly resolved I would no 
songer think harshly of her, or of any one, as 
my soul accused me of having too often done! 
We listened and listened, purified and strength- 
ened with the supporting words, and, after a 
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while, the cheering tones of happiness stole, 
like the beautiful summer air, over poor Owen’s 
drooping spirit, and instilled fresh life into it. 
A look of gratitude shone from her loving eyes 
upon the speaker, and showed how sensible she 
yet was to kindness ; but beyond this all efforts 
to revive her failed. No tenderness would heal 
the mortally-wounded heart! The love had 
come too late—the nourishment had arrived 
when there was nothing to nourish ! 

Mrs. Rodwell ceased speaking. She saw the 
power of listening had gone. Rising softly, she 
beckoned Amy out of the room, and they left 
noiselessly together. After a few moments’ 
absence, Amy returned, her face flushed, and 
full of burning secrets. Quietly motioning us 
away, she fell on her knees by the side of the 
sofa, and, in a voice that flowed with tears, 
began telling Owen one of the simple little tales 
that used to be her favorite enjoyment to listen 
to. It was all about foreign lands—about a 
wanderer far from home—separated from his 
only child—longing to embrace his darling 
daughter, but still kept in exile by the cruel 
necessity of a soldier’s life. At last the anxious 
father sends a bosom friend as a messenger of 
joy to his darling one; and then Amy, trembling 
with emotion, twining her arms as in a love- 
wreath round Owen’s neck, and frightened to 
death—of which her face was the living picture 
—about the result of her intelligence, and, 
cautiously as a mother moves her sleeping 
infant, told Owen that news had arrived from 
her father; “‘that he lived, and had sent a friend 
freighted with the treasures of his love, who 
was waiting outside to deliver his trust.” 

At first we thought Mary had not understood, 
and Amy repeated more positively the fact. 
Then silently caressing her friend’s agitated 
face, Owen sorrowfully shook her head, incapa- 
ble of belief; but upon Amy’s insisting upon 
the truth, and assuring her repeatedly (and each 
assurance was sealed with a kiss) that “she 
would not deceive her for the world,” tears 
slowly overflowed her pale cheeks, and she 
sighed sorrowfully ; but not a word escaped her 
lips. Amy at last, almost despairing to revive 
hopes that had once been so heartlessly cheated, 
asked Owen “if she thought she felt strong 
enough to see her father’s friend?”” There was 
no reply to this question—not the slightest sign 
of intelligence—but a fixed statue-like expres- 
sion came over the bewildered girl, and she 
remained immovable like the reclining figures 
I have seen on the tombs in cathedrals; all other 
efforts failed to reanimate her. 

Whien she had closed her eyes, Amy left the 
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room. She returned the next moment, leading 
by the hand a middle-aged gentleman, with 
beautiful silver-white hair. Upon his entrance, 
Owen seemed convulsed. She fixed her eyes so 
upon him that I grew frightened. She then 
rubbed them as though to satisfy herself whether 
she was dreaming—and stared again, as if she 
,ouldn’t believe her eyesight. She then pressed 
her hands upon her forehead—her mouth opened 
widely—her whole frame heaved and trembled 
with excess of feeling; and, rising slowly from 
her couch, she would have fallen to the ground, 
if her father had not been happily by her side to 
receive her in his arms. 

And there we left them, Nelly, the pale, 
corpse-like head resting peacefully on the bosom 
so long and hopelessly desired ! 

They have been together ever since. Mary 
was dangerously ill, but her father’s tenderness 
and the hand of Mercy have lifted her off a bed 
of sickness. Each day, happiness (that joyful 
artist to whom so few of us sit for our portraits) 
colors her cheeks with an additional touch of 
beauty, her eyes begin to sparkle and to speak, 
and her lips surprise themselves sometimes with 
a smile, and, I have no doubt, when sufficiently 
tutored, will be advanced into the higher class 
of laughter. And this has all been done under 
the tuition of Love, the best mistress after all, 
Nelly, when we wish to improve by learning 
things by heart. So rapid, too, is Mary’s pro- 
gress under his scholarship, that I shouldn’t 
wonder if she is the prettiest girl in the school 
yet. 

Colonel Owen never leaves his daughter’s 
side. He seems never to tire of patting and 
fondling his darling, or of rejoicing with Amy, 
er thanking the Lady Principal in terms of 
unbounded gratitude “for her motherly care 
and tenderness to his lonely child.” Poor 
father! if he only knew all—but he never will 
be told of his daughter’s many years of suffering. 
The reward of injury is the luxury of forgive- 
ness, and Mary, who has well earned the reward, 
seems to revel in the luxury as a thing too sweet 
to be parted with. Besides, I doubt if all recol- 
lection of former slights has not been completely 
rubbed out, like a sum on a slate, of her for- 
giving mind. The affectionate tending of the 
last few days is alone remembered. She is too 
gratefully happy for even a memory of sorrow. 
Her affectionate heart, dear, is so replete with 
love, it can exclude none from its embrace, much 
‘ess its enemies. 

As for Amy, she and Mary are like two sister, 
(without the jealousy). She has told her father 


of her beloved friend’s untiring life of kindness 
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to her and to all who are in want of it. The 
eclonel loves her almost like a second daughter, 
and makes her presents till she doesn’t know 
how to accept them, or how to refuse them. 
The last one was a gold heart, with the name 
of “ Mary” engraved on it, and inside, a bit of 
Mary’s hair, that was cut off in the fever during 
which Amy nursed her night and day. They 
are to pass the holidays together. 

Oh! I nearly forgot to tell you that they 
went to the Opera on Tuesday night, and took 
Lizzy Spree with them. The foolish girl made 
her eyes quite red with crying. The colonel 
knows nothing about the cause of Mary’s illness. 

There, Nelly; the above subject has so en- 
grossed all my thoughts and paper, that I have 
only just spare time left—(class bell’s ringing) 
—to sign myself 

Your dearest, dearest friend, 
Kirry. 





I WAS NOT FORGOTTEN. 
BY GUNNIE SOUTHRON. 


On, dearly I loved her, the sweet woodland blossom, 
So blithesome and joyous, so sparkling and gay, 

Whose life was the type of the heart in her bosom, 
And that heart free from guile as the lilies of May, 
As pure as the dew-burnished lilies of May. 


Yes, dearly I loved, but that love was unspoken ; 
And when, with a sad heart, I bade her farewell, 
Gave one “long, ling’ring look,” and a sigh, not a token 
I left her my spirit’s devotion to tell, 
My spirit’s sweet wildering passion to tell. 


For I knew not if ever the scenes of my birth-spot, 
Its sweet orange groves, or its laurel-hedged streams, 
The dark green magnolias that shaded the home-cot, 
Would be seen by the exile excepting in dreams, 
By Adversity’s banished one, only in dreams. 


And I would not her young life be saddened with pining, 
If—only for her the bright ore did I crave— 

If I found with my mattock and shovel whilst mining, 
Not fortune, but only the stranger’s lone grave; 
In the hot Californian sand-banks a grave. 


Three years, and once more Carolina’s shore greeting, 
I sought her, my life’s star, with wild throbbing breast, 
And in the sweet bliss of that oft-sighed-for meeting, 
The hope-deferred hours of absence were blest ; 
Each pang of the past in the present was blest. 


For I knew, by the flush in her dimpled cheek glowing, 
First paled with emotion and sudden surprise, 

By the quivering smile to her vermeil lips flowing, 
And the low-drooping fringed veil that shaded her eyes, 
That curtained the joy in her soft hazel eyes— 


I knew by all these, and one other sweet token, 
One softly breathed word by the jessamine vine, 
That memory’s links were still bright and unbroken, 
I was not forgotten, she yet would be mine; 
Eugenie, sweet forest-bird, mine, only mine. 














LABOR. 


BY L. A. F. 


Ir is part of the arrangements of Providence 
that every man should labor in some way or 
other; that either with his brain, or by means 
of his bone and muscle, he should bring out all 
tle capabilities that are in him; that, in short, 
he should prove himself a man. 

If we needed proof of this, we might find it in 
the fact that man, when he first comes into the 
world, is the most helpless of all animals. 
Nothing is done for him; while for other crea- 
tures everything is done. They are more or less 
fitted to enter at once on their life. The bird 
finds himself clothed with feathers, the sheep 
with wool, the dog with hair, without any 
thought or exertion on their part. Man, on the 
contrary, must provide himself with clothing ; 
he must, by hunting, fishing, or labor of some 
sort, procure food for himself. Whether or no, 
we see that he is compelled to labor, if he is to 
stay upon the earth at all. 

Thus there is no escape from it: we must 
work, or accept the alternative—die! To many 
people this appears to be a grievance, or injustice. 
Have they ever asked themselves the question, 
whether it is really so?—whether their opinion 
is sound or unsound? Until they have done 
that, they have no right to complain. But what 
is the fact? The answer is, that labor is nota 
curse, but a blessing; that the necessity under 
which we all lie to exert ourselves is a something 
for which we have to be thankful. Consider 
only: what should we be without labor?) Look 
at those countries which produce the fruits of 
the earth with scarcely any toil or trouble; the 
people are not only indolent, but they are inca- 
pable of exertion. Their faculties are, as it 
were, benumbed. They want manhood; and 
not unfrequently have no spirit of greatness or 
generosity. The more nature does for them, the 
less will they do for themselves. Like the boys 
who bribe their more diligent schoolmates to 
help them with their tasks, they are always at 
the bottom of the class. Nothing short of an 
earthquake will rouse them; and then they will 
rush out into the streets and pray to the saints, 
instead of trying to prop the falling walls. If 
they would work as well as pray, it would be all 
the better for them. Constant summer is very 
pleasant; but if constant summer makes people 
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lazy, they might do well to try the effect of a 
winter. 

On the contrary, look at countries where it is 
not always summer, where frost and snow, and 
fog and cloud, come at times to alter the face of 
nature or the state of the atmosphere. What a 
manly, vigorous race the natives are! Every- 
thing is not done to their hands, and they have 
to bestir themselves stoutly if they wish to live 
with ease or comfort. To what do we owe our 
roads, canals, bridges, railways, telegraphs, and 
other great constructions? To labor. Labor 
provided the means; and hand-labor, directed 
by brain-labor, wrought the work. Had labor 
not been going on for hundreds of years within 
our borders, it is very certain we should not be 
in the position that we now are. 
brought to such a pitch that, though we cannot 
have perpetual summer, we can have, of course 
as it pleases Providence, perpetual comfort. And 
what is more, our faculties are developed, our 
abilities are made the most of, and there is no 
enterprise too great for us to undertake. 

Labor being a good on a great scale, it follows 
that it is a good on a small scale. If a whole 
people is benefited, so is each individual of the 
whole benefited also. What polishing is to the 
diamond, such is labor to the man. Labor leads 
on from thought to thought, from endeavor to 
endeavor, each advance being but the step to- 
wards another. Perfection is the object aimed 
at; and as far as is permitted to human skill and 
ingenuity, many of the results of our labor are 
perfect. 

It is not to be denied that, in certain cases and 
conditions of society, men may have to labor 
too much; but this fact does not disprove 
the other fact, that a man cannot labor without 
being the better for it. Occupation, whether of 
body or mind, is, far more than many of us are 
willing to believe, a prime means of happiness. 
Do you doubt the fact? Look well at the first 
person you see who has really nothing to do; 
the chances are a thousand to one that you will 
find him to be in some way or other a very 
miserable being. Many who read these lines 
will remember times when they have risen in 
the morning weary and dispirited, when life 
seemed to have no relish. But, being obliged to 
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work, they have found as the work went on 
that the cloud which hung about their minds 
disappeared, that cheerfulness and hope came 
back again; and still as they continued, so did 
their contentment increase. There is great vir- 
tue in labor; it is a noble means of exercise ; 
and Plato, the philosopher, said that exercise 
would almost cure a guilty conscience. 





“In all labor there is profit,” says the wise 
man. Of course, he meant honest labor; and 
the man who does his duty honestly and dili- 
gently in his vocation, steadily following up the 
duty that lies immediately before him, such an 
one adds worth to his character and dignity to 
his manhood, and, while promoting his own 
interests, subserves the welfare of others. 





GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS IN DRAWING. 





LESSON XI. 
FIGURE AND OBJECT DRAWING (Continued). 


In a former sketch, we have given a specimen 
of the mode of delineating the foliage of an 
oak-tree. We now give another, in which the 
tree is the principal object (fig. 38). The fur- 
ther branches are made darker, which brings out 
the nearer ones. The pupil will see, from this 
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sketch, how the effect of water is given with 
very little trouble. 

In sketching the copy in fig. 39, the circular 
part of the bridge should be drawn in first, then 
the upper part and outline of the whole; there- 
after the foliage at the top, taking care not to 
make it too dark, as it should appear to recede 
from the eye. It may be taken as a general rule 
that in distances shadows become lighter, on 
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account of the atmosphere more so than lights, 
the dark parts being the first to lose their dis- 
tinctness. The copy here given is treated with 
a broad effect of light. The few strongly mark- 
ed weeds give an effect to the whole. The re- 
flections in the water are indistinct, in conse- 
quence of its being a running stream. 


Having gone thus far in drawing from objeets, 
we now conclude this part of our subject. Hav- 
ing laid before her the rudiments or basis of the 
art, we leave it to the perseverance of the pupil 
to make further progress, as pencil-drawing will 
form a good foundation for the higher branches 
of art, as oil and water-color painting. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA.—NOVEMBER. 


BY D. W. 


CASSIOPEIA.— Directly on the meridian, 
twenty-five degrees south of the North Star, 
may now be seen Cassiopeia, one of the most 
beautiful constellations in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

* Wide her stars 

Dispersed, nor shine with mutual aid improved ; 

Nor dazzle brilliant with contiguous flame : 

Their number fifty-five.” 


Five of the brightest stars in this group are 
so arranged as to form an inverted chair. Caph, 
the most westerly of this cluster, is used, in 
connection with the observations on the Polar 
Star, for determining the latitude of places, and 
for discovering the variations of the magnetic 
needle. The north pole of the heavens is one 


degree and thirty-five minutes beyond the Polar 
Star from Caph, rendering its position import- 
ant, as it always determines on which side of 
the pole of the heavens the Polar Star is. It 
also serves to mark the spot in the firmament 


BELISLE. 


rendered memorable as being the place of a Jost 
star! 

Five degrees north-northeast of Caph, two 
hundred and seventy-one years ago, shone a 
bright star where now is a dark void! On the 
8th of November, 1572, Brake and Gemma saw 
a star in this constellation “which became all 
at once so brilliant that it surpassed the splen- 
dor of the brightest planets, and might be seen 
even at noonday.” This brilliancy slowly di- 
minished until the 15th of March, 1573, when 
it became utterly extinct. ‘‘ During this time, 
it exhibited all the phenomena of a prodigious 
flame—being first of a dazzling white, then of a 
reddish yellow, and lastly of an ashy paleness, 
in which its light expired.” 

Some astronomers supposed it would re-ap- 
pear after a lapse of a hundred and fifty years, 
but it has never been seen sinée. Can it be that 
this star contained sentient beings, and that 
their world was blotted from its orbit in space? 
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that the element of fire reduced it to ashes, 
which have been scattered through all immens- 
ity? that the Deity has been employed from 
the beginning of time in forming new systems 
of beings to adore Him, and transplanting others 
already formed into higher spheres? Shall what 
has befallen other systems befall our own in 
ages tocome? It is an extraordinary fact that, 
within the last century, thirteen stars in differ- 
ent constellations have disappeared, while fifteen 
new ones have been discovered. This is proof 
that worlds are not only perpetually creating, 
but disappearing also. 

The mythological history of this constellation 
is that Cassiopeia, a woman of matchless beauty, 
was queen of Ethiopia. Being as vain as she 
was fair, she boasted herself fairer than Juno or 
the sea-nyinphs—the Nereides. This so angered 
the sea beauties that they begged Neptune to 
punish her for her presumption. Accordingly, 
a sea monster was sent to ravage hercoast. But 
the anger of the nymphs was not thus appeased. 
They demanded that Cassiopeia should chain 
her beautiful daughter Andromeda, whom she 
tenderly loved, to a rock on the beach, to be 
exposed to the fury of this monster. It was so 
ordered, but, as the monster approached her, it 
was killed by Perseus, the secretly affianced of 
the beautiful Andromeda. 


*“ The saviour youth, the royal pair confess, 
And with heaved hands their daughter's bridegroom 
bless.” 


CEPHEUS.—The first of this month, directly 
overhead, and twenty-five degrees north-west 
of Cassiopeia, may be found the constellation 
of Cepheus. 

“ Cepheus illumes 


The neighboring heavens, still faithful to his queen, 
With thirty-five faint luminaries marked.” 


The brightest star in this constellation is 4l- 
deramin, which, with four others of the same 
magnitude, form a square, in the centre of which 
is a half visible star, appearing like a bright dot 
to the naked eye. The most southerly star in 
the square, with two others of nearly the same 
brightness, form an acute triangle nine degrees 
to the right of Alderamin. Two other stars to 
the north-east, eight and twelve degrees apart, 
form, with Alderamin, a beautiful curved line, 
and a little within this curve are the three stars 
known as “Cepheus’s Girdle.’”? There is no 
more exciting, rational, or pleasant pastime than 
that of forming Wifferent objects by various ar- 
rangements of the stars. Select any portion of 
the heavens, and squares, angles, curves, crosses, 
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and diamonds are visible, and no shape could 
hardly be conceived that its counterpart might 
not be traced in the starry firmament. Those 
who have never spent an hour thus pleasantly 
employed are not aware of the pleasure to be 
expérienced in tracing forms among 


‘* The stars, which are the poetry of heaven.” 


* Seest thou the orbs that numerous roll above? 
Those lamps that nightly greet thy visual powers 
Are each a bright capacious sun, like ours. 

The telescopic tube will still descry 

Myriads beyond, that ’scape the naked eye; 

And further on a new discovery trace 

Through the deep regions of encompassed space !”’ 


Cepheus was king of Ethiopia, and Cassiopeia 
was his queen. They were the parents of the 
beautiful Andromeda. Cepheus was one of the 
Argonauts that accompanied Jason on his expedi- 
tion after the golden fleece. It is supposed that 
it was for this reason that he was immortalized 
and placed in the heavens. 


ANDROMEDA.—Directly overhead, on the 
tenth of this month, may be seen the cluster 
of stars celebrated in fable under the name of 
Andromeda. There are sixty-six stars in this 
cluster, three of them being of the second 
magnitude, and are the most brilliant and beau- 
tiful of any that cross the meridian during the 
month. Alpheratz, in the head, is one of the 
four stars that form the square of Pagasus. 
This star is situated thirty-five degrees from 
Caph in Cassiopeia, and may readily be dis- 
tinguished from any other, as it glitters alone, 
with no other star of the same magnitude or 
brilliancy within twelve degrees of it. In the 
north-east a graceful curve is seen fifteen de- 
grees from Alpheratz. This curve is known as 
Andromeda’s Girdle, and is composed of three 
stars, the first of which is Merach, and is of 
great brilliancy. The two others are of less 
size, but are very remarkable, as they point out 
the spot of a nebula of very minute stars, and 
the only one of the kind which is ever visible 
to the naked eye. It resembles two cones of 
light joined at their base, about two-thirds of a 
degree in length, and one-fourth in breadth. By 
applying a telescope to this nebula, a few small 
stars are visible; but there are no grounds for 
supposing that this nebula is composed of minute 
stars. Probably it is composed ef a self-lumi- 
nous or phosphorescent patch of gaseous vapor, 
though it is possible, even in this case, that the 
rays of light are so blended together as to pro- 
duce a confused luminous appearance. It has 
a visible disk of twelve degrees, perfectly de- 
fined, luminous, and round. 
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There is no eye but His alone 
Can thread this dark abyss— 
Can tell how many worlds have gone 
Before the dawn of this— 
Or number all the worlds that yet 
Our Maker in the void may set. 


Andromeda, a princess of Ethiopia, was pro- 
mised by her father, Cepheus, king of that 
eountry, in marriage to Phineus, her uncle, 
when Neptune sent the sea monster to ravage 
the kingdom to appease the anger of the Ne- 
reides. The blood-thirsty Nereides refused to 
be thus pacified, and demanded that the beauti- 
ful Andromeda should be exposed to the fury of 
the monster. She was accordingly chained to a 
rock on the coast, where she was rescued by 
Perseus, to whom she had been secretly affi- 
anced. 

“ Chained to a rock she stood ; young Perseus stayed 

His rapid flight to woo the beauteous maid.” _ 
Perseus instantly changed the monster into a 
rock by showing it Medusa’s head, which was 
still reeking in his hand, having just returned 
from the conquest of the Gorgons. Cepheus, 
overjoyed at the deliverance of his daughter, 
willingly bestowed her as a reward to her 
deliverer. 


PISCES.—The last constellation of this month 
is Pisces, the first in order of the twelve con- 
stellations of the Zodiac. It occupies a large 
triangular space in the heavens, and its outline 
is at first hard to be traced. That loose assem- 
blage of stars south of Andromeda’s girdle con- 
stitutes the northern fish, and its ribbon is three 
small stars which terminate in the neud confined 
by El Rischa, in the Whale, of which we shall 
speak hereafter. From El Rischa, doubling 
back across the ecliptic, are three small stars 
which form the continuation of the ribbon, 
north and westerly along the Zodiac, terminat- 
ing at a cluster of small stars which form a 
curve in the heavens. There are six of them, 
which may be traced with the naked eye. This 
constitutes the western fish. When the north- 
ern fish is on the meridian, the western one is 
two hours past it. 

The ancient Greeks’ account of the origin of 
this constellation is that as Venus and her son, 
Cupid, were one day on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, they were greatly alarmed at the 
appearance of a terrible giant called Typhon. 
Throwing themselves into the river, they were 
changed into fishes, and thus escaped danger. 
To commemorate this event, Minerva placed 
two fishes among the stars, 


* Leaders of the celestial hosts.” 
Vou. xnix.—35 


~~ 


“ What involution! what extent! what swarms 
Of worlds, that laugh at earth, immensely great! 
Immensely distant from each other’s spheres.”’ 


« The blue, deep, glorious heavens! I lift mine eyes 
And bless thee, O my God! that I have met 
And owned thy image in the majesty 
Of their calm temple still! that never yet 
There hath thy face been shrouded from my sight 
By noontide blaze, or weeping storm of night! 
J bless thee, O my God!”’ 





MOUNTAINS IN THE MOON. 


Ir is an ascertained fact that there are three 
classes of lunar mountains. The first consists 
of isolated, separate, distinct mountains of a very 
curious character. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of these mountains is thie—they start up 
from a plain quite suddenly. On the earth it 
is well known that mountains generally go in 
ranges of groups; but we find these isolated lu- 
nar mountains standing up entirely apart, never 
having been connected with any range. The one 
named Pico is 9000 feet high; this mountain has 
the form of an immense sugar-loaf; and if our 
readers can imagine a fairly proportioned sugar- 
loaf 9000 feet in height, and themselves situated 
above it, so as to be able to look down upon its 
apex, they will have an approximate idea of the 
appearance of Pico. There are many other 
mountains of a similar description scattered over 
the moon’s surface, and these mountains not 
only stand apart from each other, but, what is 
still more remarkable, the plains on which they 
stand are but slightly disturbed. How singular, 
then, the influence which shot the mountain up 
9000 feet, and yet scarcely disturbed the plain in 
the immediate neighborhood. The second class 
of lunar elevations consists of mountain ranges. 
Now, this is the principal feature of the moun- 
tains on earth. This phenomenon is also found 
in the moon, but there it is the exception ; only 
two principal ranges are found, and these appear 
to have been originally one range. One is called 
the Apennines. It is so well seen that, just as 
the line of light is passing through the moon, 
you will think it is, generally speaking, a crack 
in its surface, but a telescope of ordinary power 
will at once manifest it to be a range of moun- 
tains. The lunar Apennines may be compared 
with the loftiest range of mountains upon earth. 
It is 18,000 feet high, and there is another range 
still higher, rising 25,000 feet above its base. In 
this feature, then, the moon corresponds with 
the earth, but with this difference—what is the 
rule on the earth is the exception in the moon. 











“T never could understand, Eliza, why you 
choose to bury yourself in that little country 
town, away from everybody and everything.” 

**I dare say not,” returned Mrs. Mason, good- 
naturedly. 

** And there you vegetate the year round,” 
continued her sister, with the same ill-used ex- 
pression of tone and face. ‘“ How you live with- 
out a summer jaunt at the very least, within 
thirty miles of Saratoga too! I don’t believe you 
ever see it!” 

** We were there three years ago, recollect.” 

* Yes, I had to tease you into it though, and 
write that you would not see me at all if you did 
not come where I was. You haven’t been in 
New York since that winter, and I don’t believe 
you would have been here now but for Harry’s 
wedding.” 

**T don’t think I should have been, Ellen; 
though you ought to know me well enough not 
to be affronted at it.” 

**Oh, it’s not that! But what is the use of 
having a decent income and a good position, and 
burying yourself where nobody ever sees or hears 
of you?” 

* But we do have some very pleasaut neigh- 
bors, and a great many people would miss us if 
we should move away. It would make a differ- 
ence to several families.”’ . 

**Oh, your poor people, and work people, and 
all that; it’s the very thing I complain of. 
John says so too. He’s provoked whenever he 
thinks of it, that you should slave your life out 
for people that have no kind of claim on you. 
And then you get so behind the times. I believe 
you ’ve had that dress the last five years.” 

** But, Ellen, it’s a nice silk, and it’s just as 
much in fashion as ever it was. I had it made 
plainly, and trimmed with the same, so that it 
might last. I could not afford to get a new 
walking-dress, and have a pretty evening-dress 
and cap for the wedding, too.” 

“I must say you looked very well at the 
wedding ;” and the recollection seemed to soothe 
Mrs. Bradford’s irritation a little. “A great 
many remarked it, Lucy’s friends, too, and they 
are all such fashionable people. To tell the 
truth, I was afraid you would think it your duty 
to look like a fright.” 

No, Mrs. Mason knew her duty better than 
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that, better than to wound her sister’s feelings 
or pride at the marriage of her only son with a 
fashionable woman. She knew the propriety 
of time and place too well to appear without 
“a wedding garment;” it would not have been 
following the only rule of life she walked by— 
the golden rule. 

It was for this reason she had hesitated a lit- 
tle about accepting the invitation. She knew 
the unavoidable expense of the journey, and her 
dress, would be more than she had been accus- 
tomed to allow herself; yet it would give her 
sister pleasure, and they had not met for a long 
time. The Masons were not poor, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Mr. Mason had retired from 
business, to the surprise of every one, just as he 
seemed in the very way to realize a large fortune, 
satisfied with a comfortable income, large indeed 
in the country place to which he removed. Mrs. 
Mason gave up her town house and fashionable 
acquaintances, gradually laying aside all extra- 
vagance in dress and style of living, as if they 
really were in straitened means. Mrs. Brad- 
ford could not understand it. 

The two sisters went on with their morning 
occupations until Mrs. Bradford had finished 
looking over her list of calls, and shopping, and 
general engagements for the week. For a per- 
son who had just reproved another for “ slav- 
ing,” it was rather a formidable list, and would 
require a great deal of planning, and calculation, 
and hard work, to accomplish it. 

“You did not say how you liked the new 
dinner-set, Eliza,” she said, reminded of the 
omission by a memorandum, “ to call at Haugh- 
wout’s and match wineglasses and goblets,” 
broken at the wedding supper. ‘‘ Every dessert 
plate is different; it’s the handsomest set im- 
ported this year—the shapes are perfect.” 

“Yes, I noticed the style, and the painting. 
It was very beautiful, and very difficult to match 
I suppose.” 

“Match! why, it can’t be matched! That’s 


the charm of it; it’s the only one in the coun- 
try yp? ¢ 

“T should think you would dread to have it 
used.” 

“SoIdo. I never give a dinner without fear 
and trembling—servants are so careless. What 


do you think I discovered this morning? A great 
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scratch on my silver teakettle. One of the sie 
of the tripod was bent, too! and I have not had 
it six months! And: there’s the large silver 

waiter had to go to Tiffany’s, it was so dented 
and injured the other night. Tired as I was, I 
sat up an hour and a half counting spoons and 
forks, and hunting up things. We have every- 
thing it’s possible to have in silver, for I like 
family plate, I must say, and it will all go to 
Harry, so it’s really a saving, you see.” 

Mrs. Mason could not see the saving, particu- 
larly if it was so liable to loss and injury. She 
had already noticed the extensive additions made 
to the great plate safe, let into a recess in the 
dining-room. Of this, Mrs. Bradford kept the 
key, and generally went herself every time it 
was required, not daring to trust the waiter. 
The ordinary tea-set, spoons, forks, etc., were 
carried to her room every night in a plate basket, 
and she was usually roused from her morning 
nap, to set it outside the door, the waiter choos- 
ing to lay the table an hour before it was neces- 
sary. 

* Your house seems to have everything heart 
could wish, certainly,” Mrs. Mason said, feeling 
admiration was expected of her, and then in an 
instant reproached for her commonplace remark, 
for she knew that what her heart most desired 
was wanting. 

* But, then, it’s a monstrous deal of trouble to 
keep everything in order,” sighed Mrs. Bradford, 
thinking of the damask curtains that must be 
attended to, having been almost ruined by the 
demolition of a tray of creams against them. 
* You can have no idea of it. John likes to 
have everything just so, and I do myself. It 
takes one person’s whole time to be looking after 
things. I expect they will break one of the 
mirrors every time the parlors are cleaned, and 
I dust every Parian, and vase, and ornament, 
myself; only think of it! But I wouldn’t let 
them touch that ‘Ruth and Naomi’ for as much 
as it’s worth, or the ‘ Cleopatra,’ or the ‘ Eve.’ ” 

Mrs. Mason thought her sister was beginning 
to lay down a clear case of “slavery,” much as 
she had inveighed against it. 

“But I must go and see about putting the 
French chalk on those curtains,” continued 
Mrs. Mason, and she darted up suddenly. “I 
really wish you would help me, Eliza; I have so 
much to do to-day.” 

Mrs. Mason was at her sister’s disposal, and 
accompanied her to the dining-room, or rather 
tea-room, where the mishap had taken place. 
Here appeared the cook for her orders, dinner 
company being expected, and Mr. Bradford being 
very particular as to the arrangements. A wrong 
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gravy, or an overdone canvas-back duck, would 
spoil the whole pleasure of an entertainment for 
him. 

“Oh, so the marketing has come. Well, I’ll 
be down in a moment, Andrews. No mint for 
the lamb! Send Patrick off for it, instantly! 
Mr. Bradford would never forgive my having 
lamb served without it. And do, Patrick, be 
sure about the castor, When your master is 
dressing a salad, every instant is of importance ; 
and don’t keep him waiting for the egg, or have 
it served in a saucer, as it was the last time. 
Wine! Isn’t the wine given out? It ought to 
have been in the ice an hour ago; what could 
your master have been thinking of! There, 
Eliza, you see how it is from morning till night! 
And I don’t believe the silver has been touched. 
Where’s Patrick? The instant you come back, 
come to me for the key, and tell cook to garnish 
the fish properly to-day. She sent up a delicious 
broiled salmon the last time, without so much 
as a sprig of parsley or ascrap of an egg! Only 
think of it, Eliza!’ 

Unpardonable omission ! 

Mrs. Mason worked away at the curtain, while 
her sister made divers journeys to the kitchen, 
dining and store-room, interrupted by cook, 
waiter, and housemaids, for special instructions 
in their several departments ; and then she came 
back heated, wearied, and perplexed with fresh 
subjects for complaint and lamentation. 

*‘ There ’s no use in trying to have anything 
there! What do you think I discovered in the 
laundry? Three cambric pillow-cases, with the 
deep French work, covered with iron mould! 
and one of my best table-cloths, seven yards 
long, that one with Diana and the hunt, Mr. 
Bradford’s father brought himself from Russia, 
There they were, rolled up in a heap, and put 
away damp, because Maria was too lazy to iron 
them yesterday. Next to silver, I must say, I 
like home linen, and as it will last for ever and 
ever, and do as well for Harry as us, I have the 
handsomest I can get. Only think of it! ruined! 
salts of lemon hasn’t the least effect. She’s 
tried it, and taken a piece out of one of the pil- 
low-cases.” 

This seemed very much like a contradiction 
to the statement that home linen “lasted for 
ever and ever.” But to any one who shared in 
Mrs. Bradford’s taste for thoroughly nice and 
handsome napery, her presses were as much to 
be admired as her plate safe. She showed them 
to her sister with pardonable pride—pardonable 
in Mrs. Bradford—in the course of the morning 
There were piles of pillow-slips, plain and 
highly ornamented, sheets smelling faintly of 
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the dried lavender folded between them, an old- 
fashioned and delicate bit of housewifery Mrs. 
Bradford had retained, blankets as soft and fine 
as a lady’s shawl, counterpanes of every variety 
and tint; yet, not a block from this luxurious 
mansion, the poor had died of cold and starvation 
the past winter; the aged, and sick, and little 
children, shivering with cold, so near this hoard 
of “ purple and fine linen.” | 

* And now we are here, I might as well show 
you my India scarf and shawl. I keep them in 
this camphor trunk; and my fur boxes are here, 
too; so you might as well see my sables at the 
same time.” 

Mrs. Bradford lifted two very handsome 
hearth-rugs from the trunk, and knelt to unlock 
it. ‘I’ve tried rather an experiment this year. 
I dislike the smell of tobacco and all those sort 
of things so much, that I concluded to try a way 
I saw recommended in an English magazine, 
just to have the things beaten out, and aired 
well, and pinned up in linen, without anything. 
Gunter’s foreman told me the tobacco was all 
nonsense. Here are my crape shawls, the white 
and scarlet ; but you’ve seen these, and they ’re 
so common nowadays, I never think of wearing 
them.” 

The camphor chest held quite a collection of 
fereign boxes and packages, the dull, silken 
covers of the Chinese cases being the most pro- 
minent. The shawls which had been replaced 
in Mrs. Bradford’s affections by the still more 
eostly cashmeres, were folded as smoothly, and 
in as excellent a state of preservation as when 
they first arrived. Stewart or Beck would have 
taken them at very little discount from the first 
heavy cost; but Mrs. Bradford would not have 
dreamt of selling them, though she probably 
would never wear them again, noW that they 
were “common.” 

Mrs. Mason could appreciate the rare shade 
and delicate texture of the cashmere, proudly 
submitted for her inspection. In her fashion- 
able days, a cashmere was the desire of her 
heart. Hers was just the style it would have 
suited; it would have been much more becoming 
to her tall, delicate figure than Mrs. Bradford’s 
broad shoulders. She could not restrain an 
exclamation of pleasure as she gathered the 
graceful folds in her hands, and was conscious 
ef the feminine wish to “try it on”—a linger- 
ing vanity she did not suspect herself of before. 

“ Now, how much do you suppose I gave for 
both ?”” asked Mrs. Bradford. “Just look at 
the border of this scarf, and such a lovely shade, 
too! I happened to be at Stewart’s the morn- 
ing they were opened, and I consider them 
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great bargains. Only nine hundred for the 
two!” 

Mrs. Mason had seen more than the border 
when the scarf was held up to the light. She 
might be mistaken ; she hoped she was ; but she 
thought she discovered the minute traces of 
moth-holes! Yes, there were, and the dusty 
rolls clinging to the thick woof of the border 
were seen in another instant by Mrs. Bradford 
herself. The shawl, too, when it came to be 
examined, had been attacked by the same in- 
sidious enemy. Mrs. Bradford tore open her 
fur-boxes, and shook the costly cape and muff 
in the sunshine. Alas for experiments! the 
black feathery particles flew out in a shower, 
and one of the rich tips came off in her hands. 

It was a catastrophe that put all thoughts of 
visits and shopping out of the question; her 
chief treasures had sustained irreparable injury, 
and a paltry pair of embroidered moccasins, 
purchased at Niagara the year before, had been 
the cause of all the mischief. 

Mrs. Mason felt her lingering love for such 
perishable finery rebuked, as her sister lamented 
her folly and its consequence, particularly as 
she had intended the shawls for Harry’s wife at 
some future day, and so thought them good in- 
vestments of the large sums paid for them. The 
suit of sables purchased only the winter before 
were, in their way, quite as choice and costly. 

As dinner-time approached, Mrs. Bradford 
was summoned to the thousand and one pre- 
liminary annoyances of a hostess, on whom 
every detail devolves, and whose heart was set 
on having every arrangement perfect. She 
could not trust even the French cook to arrange 
the costly dessert of hothouse fruits, and then 
the silver could not be given out till the last 
moment for fear of thieves. ‘“ They had such a 
fright,” she told Mrs. Mason, “at the time the 
oyster-boy carried off all the spoons and forks 
in his can while the cook’s back was turned. 
New York thieves were getting so ingenious.” 

Five o’clock was the dinner-hour, and the 
whole laborious day had been passed in looking 
over the valuable woollens in the press, bewail- 
ing accidents, and making ready for guests that 
were almost entire strangers and very uninte- 
resting people, their only title to Mr. Bradford’s 
courtesy a letter of introduction. Mrs. Bradford 
was obliged to be polite and entertaining, when 
her thoughts were with the careless waiter and 
the elegant dessert-set, a sullen, unpunctual 
cook, and her fastidious husband. The hos, 
depressed by the losses of the day and the 
hazards of the morrow, noticed every delin- 
quency with double displeasure, to be poured 
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out to the much-enduring Mrs. Bradford as soon “The usual topic here: bad servants and 


as the visitors had departed. 

Mrs. Mason thought she had never had so 
exhausting a day in all her exertions for the 
poor and the sick as Mrs. Bradford had under- 
gone for people who would never think of her 
again. Besides, their claim, notwithstanding 
her sister did not allow it, was to her a sacred 
and loving bond. 

She told her husband of the mishap to the 
eashmeres as they retired, weary with the plati- 
tudes they had been compelled to listen to 
through the evening. 

** Well,” he said, with very unsympathizing 
indifference, “‘ I don’t suppose Ellen thinks 


‘Tis better to have had and lost, 
Than never to have had at all.’ 


There ’s John been lecturing me this morning 
for not coming back and going into business 
again. He says there never was a better chance 
for people with capital at command. What do 
you think about it?” 

“Oh, no! no!” Mrs. Mason said, earnestly. 
Just see how John is swallowed up in busi- 
ness and business care from morning till night. 
Ellen says herself that he scarcely takes time to 
breathe, and fairly talks of it in his sleep. He 
looks twice as old as you do, so haggard and 
anxious.” 

** But he says it’s neglecting my talents, and 
—oh, he’s exceedingly eloquent on the subject 
—and how you are shut up from society, and 
everything you used to be so fond of.” 

* You know. how I feel about it”? 

“John must be coining money,” mused Mr. 
Mason, drawing his neck-handkerchief through 
his hands. “I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
should die a millionaire, if luck doesn’t turn 
against him.” 

“ But what if it does, Philip? I’m sure you 
cannot envy him. What is the use of dying 
rich? And there’s Harry and his wife will 
spend as fast as John can make. Then just see 
what a life Ellen leads; she is looking after the 
servants from morning till night, yet they 
break, and injure, and destroy, for all that. 
You can’t be serious.” 

“But J am,” said Mr. Mason; “serious in 
my determination to abide by my choice of years 
ago. Icould not serve two masters any better 
now. There’s the moth and rust of body and 
soul they forget to watch against. Did you hear 
one sensible, clever thing from any one at din- 
ner to-day? What did Mrs. Mears discourse 
upon?” 
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high markets, and how particular Mr. Mears 
was about his table.” 

** We had the different dishes talked over, 
and the difference in English and American’ 
mutton discussed. Then the stocks and prices 
current, and, of course, the everlasting subject 
of wife, a never-failing, inexhaustible theme! 
Longworth’s champagne, and that Madeira was 
going out, rather, and sherry was in great de- 
mand, and so on through the whole list. When 
are we going home, Eliza?” 

* Day after to-morrow, I think, if Ellen has 
made no engagement for us.” 

Mrs. Mason was very much relieved at the 
change in her husband’s tone. She was begin- 
ning to believe him in earnest about returning 
to city life, and was frightened at the prospect 
for both of them, 

Finding that he could not influence his 
brother-in-law to embark capital in his favorite 
speculations, Mr. Bradford suffered them to 
depart in peace. For himself, he was blind to 
the inroads that were daily made on his health, 
disposition, and domestic happiness by all this 
heaping up treasure. He intended to stop 
some time and enjoy himself and his fortune, 
but that time never seemed to come. The Ma- 
sons watched the gains and losses, the gathering 
and scattering abroad, from their country-house, 
where plenty and simplicity were united. Their 
lives were not fretted by daily recurring annoy- 
ances and accidents, or shortened by corroding 
care. Their treasures had long been accumu- 
lating where neither ‘‘ moth” nor “ rust” could 
intrude. 





MIDNIGHT. 
BY L. GRANGER RIGGS, 


Nor a breeze, nor e’en the tinkle 
Of a leaf the quiet mars; 
Not a motion, save the twinkle 
Of the bright and holy stars: 
All is silent—yet not deathlike— 
But a quiet, strangely deep, 
Like the silence, calm and breathlike, 
Of an infant’s dreamless sleep. 


Holy night! oh, gentle spirit, 
Spells of potent charms are thine; 
And from thee our souls inherit 
Pledges that we are divine; 
Glimpses of a life eternal 
Given in a life before; 
Star-rays from a land supernal, 
Falling on us evermore. 
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BY FRANK H. HICKLING. 


* Qui que tu soit voici ton maitre; 
Il est il fut, ou il doit étre.” 

Warrr-rr, whirr-rr, whirr-rr, whirr-rr! The 
engine seemed performing an elephantine heel 
and toe step away somewhere in the recesses of 
the boat. 

With one hand holding on to my hat, the other 
in my pocket, I sat on the promenade deck of 
* The Wanderer ;” and as my legs, thrust be- 
tween the rails at the edge, dangled over the 
water, I smoked and admired the passing pano- 
rama in silence. One cluster of white houses 
after another appeared from among the trees, to 
be again hidden by them as the boat “ opened” 
the various points and bays that line the shores 
of the beautiful stream we were on. 

The inevitable steamboat baby had at last 
cried itself to sleep. The man who reads shil- 
ling novels was at a “crisis” in the precise 
centre of the brown-paper covered inclosure. 
The two pretty girls who had chatted so gayly 
during the early part of our voyage now had 
their bright eyes shrouded with green veils, and 
occasionally their heads inclined ceremoniously 
and gracefully towards each other. Conversa- 
tion had suffered a natural demise. 

We were gliding over the fine expanse of 
water known as the Tappan Zee, or Bars, and I 
was trying to imagine an ancient Dutch crew in 
their picturesque costumes, gravely preparing to 
take in sail ere they attempted the perilous 
transit (as related in the veracious history of 
** Diedrich Knickerbocker’’), when I was shaken 
out of my reverie by a loud “ Here he is now!” 
and a pair of hands belonging to the owner of 
the voice were placed one on each of my shoul- 
ders. “ Howareyou? Howare you, old boy?” 
(Alas, reader, I am an old boy, and in the 
French sense of the term, too.) And my friend, 
Pantlebridge, as I responded to his salutation, 
inserted Ais legs also through the rails, and took 
a seat at my side. 

I had not seen him for several years, and, 
while he lighted his cigar, I had more oppor- 
tunity to observe him. He was stouter than he 
used to be. His complexion, partly hidden by 
heavy black “leg of mutton” whiskers, had 
become a tanned brown, and I felt a tremor as I 
noticed one or two white hairs just under the 
jaw bone. But his voice was as hearty, and his 
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langh as cheerful as ever. Entering into con- 
versation, he told me that he had been survey- 
ing down in Texas; and, business having 
relaxed, he had taken the opportunity to come 
North and arrange some affairs requiring his 
presence—relative, as I presumed, to a small 
property that I knew had lately been left to him. 
As old acquaintances are apt to, on meeting 
after a long interval of absence, we talked over 
every one we had known in former times. This 
one had died; that had married; a third had 
departed for the modern El Dorado to mend his 
broken fortunes. We again laughed at the 
schoolboy pranks we had played together; the 
capital jokes of setting the clock forward, and 
putting snuff in the pepper-box, for which we 
suffered a joint martyrdom next day ; and gra- 
dually the conversation changed to the river we 
were on, and the alterations that time had made 
in the towns on its banks. 

We were passing a neat little place, whose 
roofs shone at intervals through the deep green 
of the summer foliage. The church spire gleamed 
brightly in the sunlight, and the number of 
pleasure boats moored to the beach indicated 
that the village was not a commercial one. 

As we came abreast, Pantlebridge ceased 
speaking, and, taking a little spyglass from his 
pocket, closed one eye, and gazed tong and fixedly 
at the shore; so long, that I at length inquired 
* If he saw anything remarkable in the place ?” 
I had to repeat my question before it was an- 
swered. Shutting the glass with a sigh, he 
replied— 

“Ah, Jack! there’s a great many painful 
memories connected with that place, by George !” 

* Indeed !” said I, sympathetically. ‘I never 
should have imagined anything of the sort, to 
look at you.” 

* Ah, my dear boy,” continued my friend, 
*** You may break the vase, but the smell of the 
flowers will hang round it still,’ as that fellow, 
* Gray,’ says.” 

Pantlebridge is very fond of poetry, but he 
does not always get his quotations correctly ; so 
I mildly suggested that it struck me “* Moore” 
had written something of the kind. 

“ Very possibly! very possibly !” he replied. 
“So that I get tle sentiment straight, I don’t 
care who wrote it.” 
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I agreed with him that that was the main 
point, and I added a few hints as to a desire to 
hear what had occurred that it left such an im- 
pression on him. He seemed gratified at my 
curiosity, and, proposing to change our seats to 
where “ the old lady in the green bonnet couldn’t 
overhear us,” he lighted a fresh cigar, and pro- 
ceeded to narrate what he termed one of his 
heart histories. 

“Jack,” he prologued, “‘ you are younger 
than I am” (I am his junior by two years), 
‘and it may probably be of use to you. My 
dear boy, let me beg of you always to keep clear 
of the girls. One-half of the trouble we expe- 
rience in this world is owing to them and money 
matters. Enchantresses that they are, they raise 
storms on the sea of life that cause many a gal- 
lant bark to reel and go down, or, escaping a 
shattered and dismasted hull, drive full split on 
the sands of misanthropy and cynicism. Be- 
ware of their bright eyes and dimpled smiles. 
Beware of their clustering curls and—and— 
coquetish bonnets. For, my dear Jack, ‘the 
trail of the serpent is over them all.’ ” 

Pantlebridge appeared visibly affected; he 
puffed away at his cigar in silence for some 
time, at the close of this adjuration. Presently, 
he resumed— 

“It’s a strange coincidence, but it was just 
such a day as this, and on a boat like this, that 
I first saw her.” 

* Saw her! Saw whom?” [interrupted. “ You 
haven’t told me her name yet.” 

* Haven’t 1? True, so I haven’t. America 
Ann Battledore. Confound her! Pretty name, 
ain’t it?” continued Pantlebridge, in a subdued 
voice. 

* Yes; particularly the last one,” I answered, 
smiling. 

* Don’t laugh, Jack,” said he, mournfully. 
“Don’t laugh! Sir, it was a day like this, on 
this very river. Just such a clear, transparent 
atmosphere, that, on looking towards the hori- 
zon, made you think you could see into futurity.” 

“Into what? I don’t clearly understand that 
last.” 

** Never mind ; don’tinterrupt me. If every- 
body understood all they heard, the age would 
be far ahead of where it is. I was sitting on the 
lower deck, watching a couple of children eat- 
ing molasses-candy, when a lady and gentleman 
issued from the saloon to taste the fresh air. 
The lady was one of those glorious beings that 
float at rare intervals across our path, to show 
us there is yet something worth living for. 
Melting dark eyes, fringed with raven lashes; 
a delicately rounded figure, robed in a green 
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travelling-dress ; a—and, in fact, it’s no use 
trying to describe her, it ’s an utter impossibility, 
Just imagine three of the most beautiful crea- 
tures that you ever saw, and multiply by six, 
and you will have a faint idea of her attractions. 
Her companion was very portly, and not very 
tall; a very remarkable face, though—heavy 
eyebrows, large aquiline red nose. Quite the 
Roman senator, I assure you. Had three gold 
seals at his watch-fob. Lord! I remember it as 
if it was yesterday. 

“When the lady appeared, I think I must 
have stared at her for fifteen minutes, at least, 
before I recovered my senses. I was so struck 
that I recollect I ran down stairs into the cabin 
to conceal my emotion, and did not know any- 
thing until I found myself at the bar. Here I 
took a little something to steady my spirits, and, 
by means of a gratuity to the steward, ascer- 
tained the name of my adored. Her father was 
Jabez Battledore, Esq. Had retired from the 
pork and ham business. You smile, Jack,” 
said Pantlebridge, here turning to me with a 
severe air. ‘* It was wholesale, sir; wholesale, 
I give you my honor.” 

I made the amende by stating that I did not 
for an instant dream that it was retail, and 
begged him to proceed. He resumed in a molli- 
fied tone— 

“Had retired from the wholesale pork and 
ham business, and was enjoying the ‘ otium 
cum dignitate’ at his villa, in the little village 
we have just passed. 

* When I came on deck again, I found old 
Mr. Battledore had perched himself on the 
guards near the bow of the boat, and was in- 
specting a newspaper. The charming America, 
deeply engaged over a book, was seated on a 
bench at the other side. I took a stool, placed 
it close by her, and sat down leaning against a 
post that supported the upper deck. I imagined 
a thousand ways of making her acquaintance. 
I even slyly tipped her parasol off the bench 
with a little stick, and then picked it up and 
handed it to her with a profound bow. 

* But she only said, ‘ Thank you!’ and went 
on reading. So I sat down again, and, tilting 
my stool on its hind legs @ l’ Americaine, leaned 
against my post and continued to admire her 
until I fell into a reverie. 

«IT never could tell how long I continued lost 
in thought; it was some time though; and I 
was only aroused from it by the boat giving a 
violent jar. Something fell heavily against me, 
upsetting me and the stool, and causing my head 
to strike a trunk with such violence that I saw 
a miniature eruption of Mount Vesuvius. I 
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opened my eyes—I had shut them in order to 
think better—and, to my great astonishment, 
found the object of my admiration sitting in my 
lap, and screaming at the top of her voice. 

‘* Now, I had been imagining some absurd thing 
or other, about her offering me her hand, and I 
cruelly refusing it; and my first confused impres- 
sion was that she had gone into violent hysterics 
in consequence of my barbarous treatment. A 
second glance undeceived me. The boat, as it 
afterwards appeared, had struck against the 
wreck of a sloop sunken in the stream, and the 
concussion had thrown my fair friend against me 
in the manner I have described. 

* Presuming that we were about to fill up and 
go down, I put one arm around Miss Battledore, 
determined to save her at all hazards. But it 
very soon appeared that it was not on her own 
account that she was screaming, but for Mr. B., 
who had been sent flying off the guards while 
busy over his newspaper. All this did not take 
a minute to pass. At the first intimation of the 
aquatic excursion of her father, I rushed to the 
side and began to unbutton my vest, trying to 
screw up my courage to jump in and save him 
for his daughter’s sake.” 

Pantlebridge paused here, and knocked the 
ashes from his cigar. 

“Jack,” continued he, thoughtfully, “it is 
astonishing what clever people one sometimes 
meets with on a journey. Now, no sooner did I 
begin to unbutton my vest than a dozen hands 
were stretched out to assist me in disrobing, and, 
before I knew where I was, my coat and vest 
had been torn off by a gentleman with a hook 
nose, and with such energy as almost to wrench 
my arms out of their sockets. I was also nearly 
strangled by two more of my assistants, who, 
taking opposite ends of my cravat, pulled differ- 
ent ways. 

* While this was passing, Mr. Battledore had 
drifted with the tide to nearly opposite me, when 
he came slowly up to the top of the water. He 
looked as much like a buoy as anything I know 
of, and on reaching the surface, he commenced a 
series of evolutions such as I have seldom seen 
equalled. First on his back, then on his face, 
he flung his arms about as though they did not 
belong to him, and terminated the performance 
As fancy swim- 
ming, it was very beautiful; but there was not 
much utility in it. 

“IT gave a second glance in the direction of 
America, to confirm me in my resolution, but 
did not see her, as shé had fainted and been car- 
ried into the saloon; and, assisted by my hook- 
nosed friend, who gave me a tremendous shove 


by going down a second time. 
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in the small of the back, I jumped overboard 
just as Mr. B. was coming up for the third time. 
You know I never was a great proficient in 
swimming; I therefore thought that I would 
approach him cautiously. However, he saved 
me all further trouble of deliberating how I 
should take him, by catching tightly hold of me 
by the left leg. Heavens! I think I can feel 
him yet.” 

* Do you swim 2?” added P., interrupting him- 
self suddenly. 

I replied modestly, that I sometimes did a 
little at it. 

* Well, then,” continued he, “just imagine 
yourself swimming with a Paixhan gun strapped 
to one leg, and you have an idea of how I felt. 
1 implored him to let go; I adjured him solemnly, 
on my honor, that I would save him at all risks ; 
but he made no reply. To be sure though, he 
couldn’t, for his head was under water. In spite 
of the most desperate efforts, I felt myself being 
drawn down. I think, even as it was, 1 might 
have sustained myself a little longer, possibly 
until the boat, that was fast approaching, should 
reach us; but just at this juncture, as we drifted 
by the stern of the steamer, the hook-nosed gen- 
tleman, in his zeal, flung a stool at me, which, 
striking me on the head, settled the matter at 
once. 

“ Partially stunned, I became fairly delirious. 
I tried to kick the old gentleman; I swore like a 
trooper. I remember that the insane idea that a 
shark, whose mouth was filled with cross-cut 
saws, was trying to bite my leg off, floated across 
my brain. I was just conscious of grappling 
frantically with old B., getting my fingers in his 
mouth and extracting a double set of artificial 
teeth, and all was over. 

“Jack, it is a dreadful sensation—that of 
drowning—particularly with an old gentleman 
hanging to one leg.” 

*“ They told me that, when I was hauled out, 
I had the teeth still tightly clenched in my hand. 
I believe one of the boat’s crew caught me by 
the hair as I went under, and fished me up with 
Battledore still hanging on to my leg; at least, 
so they told me afterwards. JI didn’t know any- 
thing about it. They carried us into the cabin 
and administered blankets and brandy with 
various other remedies. I came to sooner than 
my companion in misfortune, I suppose because 
he had taken so much water that it required 
more brandy to make a proper mixture. The 
first thing that I was conscious of was finding 
the pipe of a bellows between my tecth, and 
my hook-nosed acquaintance performing on the 
valves. He immediately informed me that he 
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had my coat and vest safe, and I found, when I 
thanked him afterwards for his exertions, that 
he was a Hebrew from Chatham Street, which 
probably accounted for his interest in the arti- 
cles. 

“In the course of an hour, we were both 
sufficiently recovered to come on deck; and I 
assure you, sir, I was in a state of self-satisfac- 
tion—that is, after I had got my dry clothes on, 
you understand—not easily imagined. I had 
saved the life of a fellow-creature. You never 
saved the life of a fellow-creature, did you?” 

** Never, unfortunately.” 

** Well, I do assure you, you can have no con- 
ception of one’s sensations. To feel that you 
have rescued a fellow-creature from a violent 
death, and such a death, too! and that fellow- 
creature the father of an America Ann Battle- 
dore! Pooh! my dear sir, I felt like old Battle- 
dore and myself knocked into one, I can tell 
you. And then the way that America thanked 
me! Why, to be thanked that way by such an 
angelic being, I would not only have pulled the 
old gentleman out, but I’d have shoved him 
overboard again, if necessary. Oh! I don’t 
know when I have felt 80 happy before or since.” 

Pantlebridge heaved a deep sigh and appeared 
lost in a cloud of tender recollections, and for 
some time he watched the light wreaths of cigar 
smoke, as they floated, in silence. Presently he 
resumed— 

**You may imagine that Mr. Battledore was 
delighted with me. He made me tell him over 
and over again how I had saved him. He 
looked upon me as a second Leander, and you 
may suppose that I was only too happy to give 
him and his daughter a glowing description of 
my exertions in his behalf. I thought it best, 
however, to say nothing about my operation in 
dentistry. In the course of conversation, he 
soon ascertained that I held a respectable posi- 
tion in society; and when he found that I was 
only making a summer excursion for pleasure, 
he insisted on my spending some time with him 
at ‘The Bower in the Bushes,’ as he had christ- 
ened his place. His daughter joined her en- 
treaties, and,*after modestly declining once or 
twice, I suffered myself to be persuaded. 

“ We had a delightful time until the boat landed 
us at , which, you know, is a town of mo- 
derate size nearly opposite to Nor‘hport. Here 
we found a boat, belonging to Mr. B., to take us 
across the river. I will mention to you here 





that it was rather peculiar in its construction, 
having a paddle-wheel at each side, which 
wheels were turned by a crank in the centre. 
This movement, which is frequently met with 
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now on small boats for pleasure, was at that 
time quite a rarity. There was also a little 
cabin at the afterpart, made by the sides being 
carried up and roofed over, with a door serving 
as a protection against bad weather. It was 
used for excursions on the river, and also to 
convey any of the family across when they 
desired to take the steamer for New York, which 
stopped at ‘ 

“The propelling power was a stout negro boy, 
who rejoiced in the grandiloquent name of Co- 
lumbus. Cole, I think, was his family name; but 
he might as well have had none, as it was 
never used. This Columbus acted as engineer, 
gardener, footman, and driver, as we Americans 
call the coachman—was general factotum, in 
short, to the establishment. He was quite mu- 
sical, and constantly performed selections from 
camp-meeting airs, in a nasal tone. Sometimes, 
when the tune went higher than his voice, he 
followed it up in a squeaking falsetto; thus, like 
Alboni, singing in the registers. I was often 
deeply interested when Columbus became in- 
volved in the difficulties of an air, and sympa- 
thized with him in his ultimate triumph by the 
aforesaid falsetto. I think I could sustain a 
respectable part at a camp-meeting now, with 
just what I learned from that darkie. 

** When we came to the other side, we found 
Mr. B.’s carriage waiting for us. It was a neat 
little two-horse affair. I handed the lady in, 
and, as her father sat on the front seat with Co- 
lumbus, I assumed the vacant place alongside of 
her. I was supremely happy. Believe me, 
Jack, there are few greater pleasures in life than 
that of sitting alongside of a charming girl, in a 
neat little carriage that carries you over the 
ground like a whirlwind. I thought so then, at 
all events. She pointed out to me all the lions 
of the place: Mr. Trimmin’s dry-goods store, 
where were retailed gloves, laces, scandal, and 
other ladies’ wares; the circulating library, 
indispensable in such a place; and, lastly, she 
extended a delicate forefinger in line with the 
roof of a cottage that appeared among the trees, 
and informed me that it was the ‘ Bower in the 
Bushes.’ 

“It stands some distance from the village. In 
summer it is buried in honeysuckles and roses, 
and surrounded with trees, or was then, which 
made it so retired that you would not think 
there was another house for miles around. A 
deep and long porch—that sine quad non to a 
country-house, and which, to me, always seems 
to speak of pleasant chats, readings, and last, 
but not least, delightful flirtations—faced a 
smooth lawn, only broken by rose-frees and 
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cedars. It was here that we were welcomed by 
America’s elder sister, Lucretia, who made up 
the number of the family, their mother having 
been dead some years. I may also mention a 
couple of female domestics whom Columbus was 
elernally quarrelling with, and from whom he 
sought refuge in the stable, I believe, when 
worsted in any of the various ‘ jousts at outrance’ 
that were daily occurring. 

**The circle of gentlemen acquaintance that 
visited the ‘ Bower in the Bushes’ was drawn 
from the various villages surrounding Northport. 
One of these, a young lawyer named Diagram, 
was quite intimate. He used to come over on 
horseback in the afternoon, and stay to supper 
very often. He was a slender, quiet-looking 
individual. I never, from the first, saw anything 
to admire about him. He was very fond of the 
ladies’ society, but had not much to say to me. 
I set him down as a very average young man; 
if anything, rather below mediocrity than above 
it; and I suspected immediately, on his second 
or third visit, that Lucretia was the magnet that 
drew him over there on horseback so often, 
particularly because I had surprised them whis- 
pering together once or twice, in a very confi- 
dential manner. I never appeared to notice 
anything of the kind. I imagined, though, that 
he’d have some trouble in getting over papa, for 
I was very sure that Mr. Battledore did not fancy 
him much—not as much as he did me, at all 
events. 

“The old gentleman testified his regard for 
me by detaining me in the dining-room of an 
afternoon, talking or playing checkers—a game 
that he was very fond of. He did this more 
often, probably, because, like a good courtier, I 
let him win after a sharp contest. I must con- 
fess this favor shown me was attended with its 
inconveniences. Frequently, while my oppo- 
nent was hard at work double-cornering my last 
king—we generally swept the board—I could 
hear, through the open window, Diagram’s voice 
mingled with the softer tones of the sisters, as 
they carried on a most animated conversation 
under the long porch that fronted the lawn. At 
such times, I was reminded of being ‘kept in’ 
for missing my lessons in schooldays. 

**Often have I sat by that window, the sum- 
mer air moving the light tendrils that hung 
across the sash, and fanning my cheek—now 
and then the hum of some great bee sounding 
angrily as he whizzed past—all my attention 
strained to catch what they could be saying to 
make them laugh so, out on the porch; while 
old Mr. .3.—with knitted brow and pursed-up 
mouth, sis whole soul absorbed in the game, 
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moving, as it seemed to me, at the rate of once 
every quarter of an hour, the very picture of 
cautiousness—obstinately refused to take the 
man that, without letting my intention appear, 
I was doing my best to sacrifice. And then, at 
last, when the victory was gained, chuckling 
triumphantly, with an ‘ Aha, Pantlebridge, my 
boy, I’ve got you now! I’ve got you now! 
You fought hard, but I out-generalled you? And 
then he would commence explaining to me how 
it was that I missed it. 

“T consoled myself with the idea that I was 
making great headway, at head-quarters at all 
events, and, when released, I would fly out of 
the dining-room on to the porch. You smile, 
Jack, at the idea of my flying, and I know that 
Time has made my vest wider at the waist than 
the shoulders ; but it was not so then, and when 
I had on my green coatee, with gilt buttons, I 
was, to speak modestly, not such a bad-looking 
fellow. I wore a green coatee in order to look 
like Count D’Orsay. I used to be thought to 
resemble him somewhat, at least so I have been 
told; and I had seen a print of him as he ap- 
peared at the Derby. He had on agreen coatee, 
with gilt buttons; so I hdfl one made to resemble 
it.”’ 

As he finished this explanation, Pantlebridge, 
looking a little conscious, settled his collar, 
hemmed, and continued— 

“Well, when I came to the porch, I usually 
found Diagram seated between the two ladies. 
I soon saw his game. Before Mr. B. or myself, 
he divided his attentions, so as not to raise sus- 
picion. Nay, one afternoon he flirted so des- 
perately with America, that I really became 
jealous. It was on the porch, and having my 
penknife open in my hand at the time, I had 
liked to whittle one of the chairs to pieces. 

* Every time he said anything more than usu- 
ally tender, I cut a notch into the chair, wishing 
it was his throat, and I became as sulky as a 
young bear. But America perceived it, and 
running over to me, she asked me to ride with 
them that afternoon, and, in spite of the dire 
resolution I had been mentally vowing a minute 
before, all my ill-humor vanished: There was 
no resisting that girl. She always said twice as 
much with her eyes as she did with her tongue, 
and, when placing a little white hand on each 
arm of the chair, and leaning forward, with her 
eyes looking so pleadingly into mine, she coax- 
ed— 

**¢ Ah! pray do join our party, Mr. Pantle- 
bridge. I always feel so safe when you are 
along.’ I jumped up and went right off to get 
ready. All the way up stairs I hung nly head 
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to one side, and with my eyes turned up like a 
‘duck in a thunder-storm,’ I kept murmuring: 
‘Ah! pray do come with us. I really sha’n’t 
feel safe unless you are along!’ Turning the 
landing, I came suddenly on old Battledore, 
who, with a face of anxiety, hastily asked— 
‘Why! what has happened? Where am I to 
go to?’ 

*T reddened to my ears as I stammered some- 
thing about repeating some lines of poetry, and 
I heard the old man chuckling all the way down 
stairs. 

*T thought, that afternoon, that, if Diagram 
had made me feel jealous on the porch, I must 
have repaid him, with interest, during the ride. 
I was rather a good rider, and he was not. He 
did not like going very fast, and both Lucretia 
and I did; and, as very often happened on our 
equestrian excursions, Lucretia would leave him, 
and cantering up to me, say, ‘Come, Mr. Pan- 
tlebridge, let us leave these’ slow ones behind.’ 
And, at this challenge, excusing myself to my 
companion for leaving her in charge of Diagram, 
we would gallop forward at the first turn of the 
road, leaving the two out of sight. 

“T thought I detected a bitter smile on Dia- 
gram’s face once or twice, and I rather liked the 
fun. ‘Come, old fellow,’ I said to myself, ‘ let’s 
see how you like this sort of thing; and accord- 
ingly I showed no great hurry to rejoin them. 
It seemed to me that Lucretia did not either. 
At first, I said to myself, ‘Oho! it appears that 
she has some small infidelitics to revenge also.’ 
Then I began to imagine that it was the natural 
eoquetry inherent in woman—I beg pardon, I 
mean some women—and which is only put an 
end to by the last carriage that ever stops for 
them. At last, however, I began to settle down 
into the conviction that my own good looks had 
something to do with it ; and with this I mur- 
mured to myself, in alarm—‘ Merciful Fathers, 
if both of these girls should happen to be in love 
with me? {i thrust the idea away as an absurd- 
ity; still it returned again and again, with such 
a complacent smirk, that I gradually found my- 
self looking slyly around at it, with an ‘I won- 
der if it is so?’ 

**Lueretia found a thousand things for me 
too, as we rode along. ‘Oh, Mr. Pantlebridge, 
do let us turn up that little green lane; it looks 
so romantic when the sunlight breaks through 
the leaves.’ She was so curious to know ‘ where 
it could possibly go to.” The saddle wanted 
tightening, and I had to lift her off and on. 
Then she knew the check-rein wasn’t right, 
because Daisy fretted so. And now, ‘ Would I 
get her that spray of blackberries up that high 








bank?’ I muddied my neatly blacked boots, 
and tore my coat with the brambles, and, im 
getting the blackberries, my foot slipped, and I 
slid down a clay bank into a ditch at the road- 
side. As I did so, a loud ‘Haw! haw! haw?’ 
sounded high above my head. ‘ What are you 
laughing at?’ said I, savagely, looking up, for I 
perceived that Lucretia had a difficulty in re- 
straining her smiles, also. It was only a crow, 
however, whom the rattle of my fall had scared 
off a branch above me, and whose cawing, heard 
imperfectly—I was a citizen, Jack—I had taken 
for laughter at my misfortune. 

* We saw nothing more of America and her 
escort until we got home, whither they had 
arrived before us. They were seated on the 
porch, and I fancied that Diagram looked rather 
vexed, and America seemed discomposed also. 
I took no notice of it, and laughed and rattled 
away with a forty conversation power; and, 
after supper, when America sang for us, I was 
all attention, while Diagram walked up and 
down with his hands in his coat-tail pockets, 
and his mouth contracted into an inarticulate 
whistle. I pitied him, and even Lucretia took 
compassion on him, and asked him to ‘come, sit 
down,’ pointing to a chair near us; but he 
wouldn’t, and shortly after took his leave. 

“I felt amused at what I considered his silly 
jealousy. 

«<¢Didn’t we,’ said I to myself—‘ didn’t we 
make a fair swap, as the Yankees say? I didn’t 
hinder you saying what you pleased to America, 
and you can’t be angry at Lucretia saying what 
she pleased to me.’ Thus I mentally addressed 
him as he paraded the parlor; but, as he couldn’t 
know it, he went away as cross as ever. 

**T had not been a week at the ‘ Bower in the 
Bushes,’ before I was struck with the peculiar 
operations of Columbus in his réle of gardener. 

* My window commanded a view of that par- 
ticular part of the garden he was busy upon; 
and I was considerably puzzled at seeing him, 
after carefully hocing various hills or rows, 
commence to mix one with wood-ashes, another 
with lime, and so on through a variety of com- 
pounds. When I first noticed this, I sat down 
in front of the window with my elbows on the 
ledge and my chin on my hands, and speculated 
for some time on his apparently eccentric system 
of gardening. Columbus himself appeared to 
entertain a most unmitigated disgust of the 
whole affair, judging from the peculiar negro 
chuckle of contempt that he indulged in. 

“And here, by parenthesis, I may remark 
that that boy always reminded me of the Irish- 
man who applied for a situation in a gentle- 
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man’s house, where he could do anything 
‘except work and run errands.’ Such a place, 
I think, would have suitéd Columbus to a 
nicety. When not overlooked during his agri- 
cultural hours, he spent a great part of them in 
taking rests ad /id., as the musicians phrase it. 
On these occasions, he crossed his hands on the 
end of the hoe-handle, and placed his under jaw 
on them. Sometimes, while in this attitude, he 
closed his eyes, and remained asleep to all in- 
tents and purposes, basking in the perpendicu- 
lar rays of a meridian sun. As the eyes lazily 
opened at the termination of one of these periods 
of repose, I was reminded of the same process 
in the water turtles as they are often seen on a 
log in the sun. 

“T ascertained that this style of gardening 
was a hobby of Mr. Battledore’s, and one that 
he was riding pretty hard. It was a course of 
experiments for the prevention or cure of the 
potatoe blight, and all his agricultural chemistry 
was brought into action in the cause. I thought 
Columbus’s impression of the matter was a 
pretty good one. 

***What is Mr. Battledore going to do with 
all that wood-ashes and lime, Columbus?’ I 
inguired of him, one day. 

**Him’s a tryin’ to fine out how to rot de 
taters, sah,’ he replied, raising himself on the 
hoe handle. 

** One day, Mr. Battledore explained his ideas 
on the subject for my especial gratification. 
Standing astride, like a Colossus, and gracefully 
waving his hands, or joining them at the tips 
of his fingers, he addressed me somewhat in 
this style :— 

“* «My dear Pantlebridge, there is a possibility 
that at some future day the name of Battledore 
may descend to posterity coupled with the proud 
title of benefactor of the human race. Already 
our County Agricultural and Philosophical So- 
cieties have recognized my exertions in this 
cause by conferring on me an honorary mem- 
bership. My grand theory is based upon the 
system of Nature, and upon the system of Na- 
ture alone. Do we not know that in those 
countries where the most venomous serpents are 
found, plants and roots also grow whose juices 
neutralize their poison? And can it be sup- 
posed that Nature is less bountiful in other 
regions? No, Pantlebridge; with the disease 
is given the remedy. And the cure for this 
dreadful blight, if we only knew it, is probably 
at this moment lying unheeded at our feet ; and 
why should not I find it as well as another ?’ 

“It seemed to me that a great defect in this 
plan was that Mr. Battledore never seemed to 
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reflect that wood-ashes and lime, etc., however 
plentiful about Northport, was not so in proba- 
bly the very regions where they would be most 
wanted ; but I hastened to say that no doubt it 
would be a valuable discovery, and I trusted he 
would be successful. 

“Don’t imagine,’ continued he, interrupting 
me, ‘that it is for a pecuniary reward I am 
toiling. No; it is for the benefit of the human 
race, and the approbation of the human race. 
What are you standing gaping at, Columbus? 
Why don’t you go on with your work ?’ 

“This parenthesis was addressed to the 
negro, who, with mouth and eyes wide open, 
as though he desired to imbibe the discourse 
physically and mentally, leaned on his hoe 
handle in his favorite position, and stared his 
master out of countenance. At this, however, 
he slapped the hoe vigorously into a heap, 
chopping a potato in two and spattering the 
dirt in all directions. 

***¢ And the approbation of the human race,’ 
continued Mr. Battledore, resuming his dis- 
course, ‘is all I desire; and this, Pantlebridge, 
is well worth striving for. I wish for no blood- 
stained wreath of laurel, no poetaster’s crown 
of bays. No; all I want is the gratitude of my 
race for a useful discovery.’ And at this con- 
clusion, with his heart full, the benefactor of 
the human race strode towards the house. 

** When he had gone, Columbus stopped work 
to ask, ‘ Wedder dat race what massa was to be 
de bally factor ob was a comin’ off up heah or 
down on de Long Islan’ course?’ I told him I 
believed the place was not yet fixed, and left 
him forming a tripod with the hoe. 

* Mr. Battledore was not content with expe- 
rimenting on the potatoes; he was also seized 
with a desire of writing on his theories, and he 
accordingly commenced publishing his articles 
in the ‘ Flag of the Free,’ the county newspa- 
per, issued at the neighboring large town on our 
side of the river, which place he drove over to 
once a week ; and as [ didn’t laugh when, after 
sounding me on the subject, he by degrees 
owned up the authorship of the papers in 
question, he began to take me into his confidence. 
And, on warm afternoons, while sitting on the 
piazza smoking, and during such times as the 
ladies indulged in their afternoon nap, he took 
great delight in reading them to me, and com- 
menting on them as he went along. 

‘It might have been a collection of all the 
inscriptions on the milestones between there 
and New York, for all I remembered of the 
matter; for I was too often engaged in filling a 
vacant chair with a neatly turned figure and 
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pair of bright eyes, to know much of what he 
was saying. But I must have said ‘ Yes, sir’ 
and ‘ Exactly’ in the proper places, as I never 
heard anything to the contrary. Some writer 
says ‘A man is never good for much until he 
withdraws his attention from the fair sex, and 
lets them take care of themselves ;? and, had old 
Mr. Battledore known my thoughts, he would 
have agreed with the aforesaid writer most 
heartily. As it was, I have no doubt he thought 
me a splendid listener. 

**¢The course of theories never at run 
smooth,’ to paraphrase Shakspeare; and one 
afternoon, on receiving a copy of the tri-weekly 
‘Flag of the Free,’ the theorist made his ap- 
pearance on the porch in a state of mental 
fusion. The ladies were enjoying their siesta, 
and I was alone. 

*** Would you believe it, Pantlebridge?’ he 
eried. ‘ Would you believe it* Here’s some 
stupid blockhead has undertaken to write me 
down in this paper. And he has the imperti- 
nence to allude to me, sir, in the character of 
“small potatoes,” sir! Small potatoes, by Jove, 
sir, is what the villain does not hesitate to call 
me! And he advocates some absurd idea about 
planting ¢urnips instead of potatoes, as if people 
could change their tastes and eat turnips instead 
of potatoes. The man’s a fool! Look at it 
for yourself, Pantlebridge ; here it is.’ And he 
slapped the journal with the back of his hand 
and flung it at me. 

‘TI picked up the paper and read the article, 
which was pretty severe on ‘ Potato Rot,’ Mr. 
Battledore’s nom de plume. The writer, as Mr. 
Battledore had stated, proposed planting turnips 
instead of potatoes, on the principle of a change 
ef crops; and he quoted Cobbett’s prophecy, 
* that potatoes would ultimately be the ruin of 
Ireland,’ and applied it generally to all places 
where potatoes were cultivated. The piece to 
me did not seem written altogether seriously, 
and it certainly was impertinent to call the old 
gentleman gmall potatoes. 

* And, Jack, the more I have reflected over 
the matter since, I am convinced that the writer 
well deserved a horsewhipping for his person- 
alities. At the time, I was rather inclined to 
laugh, and did not express myself as strongly on 
the subject as I have since reflected that I should 
have done. Be that as it may, however, my 
host asked my assistance in composing a re- 
joinder, and we sat up till two o’clock in the 
morning in his study writing one. I never was 
go sleepy in all my life. We consulted all pos- 
sible agricultural authorities living and dead. 
I worked like a horse, or an editor. I remember 
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I thought that a little poetry might give a turn 
or finish to it, and relieve the dryness of the 
subject, and I suggested 


** Poor race of men,’’ said the pitying spirit, 
* Dearly ye pay for your primal fall.” ’ 


But, as he seemed decidedly opposed to it, | 
yielded the point, as I considered he was much 
deeper in the subject than I. We were rather 
proud of our performance, and signed ‘ Potato 
Rot’ at the end with a flourish. 

** Next morning at breakfast, when America 
said, pityingly, ‘Dear me, Mr. Pantlebridge, 
how pale youlook! Ain’t you well?’ I blushed 
up to the eyes, although I returned a grateful 
glance, and replied that | never was better. Her 
father, the habitual red of whose complexion 
never varied, didn’t raise his eyes from his tvast. 

“In due time, came the tri-weekly ‘ Flag of 
the Free,’ and containing a broadside that was 
worse than before. Our antagonist seemed to 
enjoy the fun immensely. 

“ But Mr. Battledore set to work again, and 
made a last desperate effort; and when he had 
finished, it being the period of his weekly visit 
to the county town, he ordered Columbus to get 
ready the carriage and drive him over, intending 
to give his article to the editor in person, and 
(as he confided to me) ascertain, if possible, the 
name of his antagonist. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Scenes of halcyon juveniscence 
Now before my vision glide, 
Like the thickly coming fancies 
Of a dream at eventide ; 
Voices of the loved are singing 
In the summer twilight dim, 
And like dream-land’s fairy musie 
Seems that olden vesper hymn. 


Faces of the loved and loving, 
Of the faithful and the true, 
Pass before my mental mirror, 
Pass befure my mental view; 
Oh, those early friends of childhood, 
Tell me, where, oh, where are they? 
Underneath tke grassy hillocks, 
In the churchyard old and gray. 


Cherished hopes and fancied pleasure, 
Which were mine in childhood’s hours, 
Have, with throngs of blissful dreamings 
Passed away like summer flowers. 
Though there ’s something sad and mournful 
In each scene which I recall, 
Yet the glance of retrospection 
Is the saddest of them all. 














THE GROANS OF A 


“WEALTHY CITIZEN.” 


BY ANOTHER “SUFFERER.” 


Ir is now more than a year, Mr. Godey, since 
I read, in your entertaining “ Lady’s Book,” 
the “Sorrows of a Wealthy Citizen,” with an 
interest and a sympathy that must have been 
participated in by thousands. I, too, am one 
of the “ sufferers.” My name is down in that 
record of “*‘ Wealthy Citizen,” and stands oppo- 
site to a startling array of figures. Your 
“seventy thousand” dollar man’s case is a 
mere bagatelle to mine. Seventy thousand! 
Well, perhaps I may be worth that sum, all 
told—all fairly realized. But, you know the 
old adage, “ You can never measure a snake 
until he is dead ;” and I rather think my execu- 
tors will more clearly comprehend its meaning 
when they are called to a post-mortem exami- 
nation of my affairs. If I really am worth 
seventy thousand dollars, very well. It is a 
comfortable sum, and I hope I am sufficiently 
thankful. But I only wish that I could put my 
hands on the money, and fecl that I had it, as 
the negro said, “ Sartin, sure.” How quickly 
does the mention, in round numbers, of a man’s 
wealth suggest the idea of a great heap of yellow 
Californias. I wonder how large a pile seventy 
thousand dollars would make? But I am get- 
ting prosy already. 

How well do I remember the day on which 
that “ book’? was announced, and in which I 
was recorded as being the happy possessor of 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars! Yes, 
these were the very figures, “* $250,000.” How 
I did stare! All at once, I became a man of 
importance ; if not in my own eyes, certainly in 
the eyes of many who heretofore manifested no 
particular interest in, or deference for, me. 
Before the day closed, I had sundry opportuni- 
ties for investing portions of this ample fortune, 
which people seemed to think was all lying idle 
in bank, or piled up in useless ingots in my 
cellar. As for the investments, the least said 
about them, perhaps, the better. In most of the 
cases, to have made them would have been sow- 
ing the wind, with a fair prospect of reaping the 
whirlwind. 

I am a pretty decided sort of a man, and did 
not find it very hard to meet the outside pres- 
sure occasioned by this unmannerly blazoning 
of my wealth to the world. A man’s worst 
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enemies are sometimes those of his own house- 
hold. I grieve to say that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, this was my case; or, I should have 
said, has been my case since the story of my 
great wealth went abroad and was believed. Ase 
you cannot possibly make out my identity, no 
one need be grieved, or will be harmed by what 
I am about to reveal. 

I have two sons and two daughters, the 
youngest eighteen and the oldest twenty-three. 
I started in life with an old Spanish pistareen in 
my pocket, which I carried unbroken for months. 
I received my board and clothes, such as they 
were, for my labor, and so had no cause to 
spend my pistareen, the gift of a poor widowed 
mother, when she parted with her only son at 
the early age of twelve years. I never saw her 
afterwards. In two months from the day on 
which I parted from her, and was taken away 
to a large city, she died, and I was alone in the 
world. 

Never since then have I been without money 
in my pocket; and this because I saw from the 
first its value, and resisted all temptations to 
spend uselessly. I remember, even while a boy, 
being called mean and stingy, because I would 
not waste the little sum I possessed in buying 
what I did not need. But such allegations 
never disturbed me very deeply. To the habit 
then formed, united with industry, persever- 
ance, and patience, do I owe my present posi- 
tion. How earnestly have I striven to impress 
upon my children the value of these social and 
mercantile virtues! but, alas! how vainly, let 
this record tell. 

My oldest son, at the time to which I have 
referred in the beginning of this sketch, was a 
clerk, of one year’s experience, in a jobbing 
house in Market Street. His ideas of business 
were, to my notions, very crude; yet I hoped 
that a few years’ familiarity with the actualities 
of merchandising would correct false notions 
and make him clear-sighted. I was observing, 
with carefulness and concern, the slow progress 
he was making in his education for trade, and 
had frequently pointed out to him the necessity 
of a more rigid devotion of himself to the duties 
pertaining to his situation. But he talked 
loosely and vaguely about merchandising, and, 
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too evidently, felt that in matters of business he 
was a host in himself. His drafts for pocket- 
money were large; so large, that I often remon- 
strated, at which he seemed to regard me as 
unsympathizing and oppressive. I naturally 
felt hurt at this, the more particularly when I 
looked back upon my own early life, and the 
hardships and privations I had endured to gain 
for my children the liberal supply of good things 
they enjoyed. 

Well, it was somewhere about twelve o’clock 
on that memorable day when it became known 
to the good citizens of Philadelphia that I pos- 
sessed a fortune of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and after I had declined some half 
dozen generous offers to help me take care of it, 
when George, my oldest son, entered my store, 
and with a peculiar expression and manner, 
which satisfied me that “something was com- 
ing,” asked to speak a word or two with me 
alone. So we retired to my private corner. 

“ Father,” said he, “I am now, you know, 
twenty-two years of age?” 

“ Twenty-two last week,” I responded, a lit- 
tle coldly ; for I had a quick intuition of what 
was in his mind. 

“ And it is quite time that I was beginning to 
do something for myself.” 

I expected this, and yet I was, for a moment 
or two after its utterance, too much confounded 
to reply. This gave him the opportunity to 
speak on, and he said— 

‘I’ve had an offer this morning to go into 
business.”’ 

“You have?” I am very sure that neither 
in tone nor manner did I show any pleasure at 
this announcement; but quite the reverse. 

* Yes, sir; and a very advantageous offer,” 
said my son. 

“From whom ?” I inquired. 

“From Kronk & Liston. Mr. Kronk sent 
me a note about an hour ago, and I have been 
in close conference with him and his partner 
ever since.” 

* You have ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“And they offer you an interest in their 
business ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Of course, they expect you to bring in 
capital 2?” 

“Of course, they do.” 

*“ How much ?” I inquired. 

“Only about twenty-five thousand dollars,” 
answered George, very confidently, and with an 
emphasis on the word “only,” that made 
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twenty-five thousand dollars appear almost ap 
unconsidered trifle. 

“ Where do you expect to obtain this sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars?” I coldly in- 
quired. 

The countenance of my boy fell. 

*T cannot furnish it, even if I felt inclined, 
which I certainly do not.” 

“But think, father, what an opportunity it 
is. Another such may not offer in a lifetime,” 
said George. 

* Capital is rarely in want of good opportuni- 
ties,” I answered. ‘“ But, as itis a fixed fact that 
I cannot furnish the sum you now require, the 
matter is settled so far as Kronk & Liston are 
concerned.” 

**It won’t be necessary for me to produce the 
cash,” said the foolish boy. ‘* Your notes will 
command the money.” 

*“ They ’ll never command the money for you 
to go into business with Kronk & Liston, if they 
would take you with a one-third interest for a 
thousand dollars,” I replied, in a tone meant to 
foreclose all argument on this subject. 

George was offended. He turned away ab- 
ruptly, a sentence of disrespect on his tongue, 
which wounded: so deeply that I feel even yet 
the pain. I did not recall him, and he left the 
store. 

“So much,” sighed I, “ for this lying and 
impertinent publication. Here are some of the 
first bitter fruits. Kronk & Liston have seen 


‘it, and at once sought to get my silly boy into 


their insolvent concern, in hopes of saving 
themselves through my money and credit. But 
they can’t play off this game against me. I’m 
too old a fox to be caught in their trap.” 

At dinner-time I went home, a sharper pain 
in my heart than if it had been struck by a 
serpent’s tooth. George did not make his ap- 
pearance. I learned afterwards that he dined 
that day with Mr. Kronk at Jones’s Hotel. 

I did not need to be told that already the 
gratifying intelligence of my liberal fortune had 
reached the ears of wife and children. My 
second boy, Edward, in his twentieth year, just 
from college, and just entered, for a mercantile 
education, with a particular, valued, and judi- 
cious friend, a merchant of the old school, had 
come home a couple of hours before with ** The 
Wealthy Citizens of Philadelphia” in his pocket. 
Wife, daughters, and sons believed the record 
as fully as they believed the Bible—more en- 


tirely, if action is any test of faith. Such a 
furbishing up as there had been! Such a quick 
assumption of new importance! My wife had 
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on her best cap, and—must I say it?—her new 
brocade! The gold watch, that she had found 
it too much trouble to wind up daily, now pro- 
truded from her pocket, while its heavy gold 
chain and seals were displayed to the most im- 
posing advantage. “ Like mother, like daugh- 
ters,”’ is all I need say in regard to the girls. 

There was a cloud on my brow when I sat 
down to the dinner-table. No wonder, you will 
say. None in the world; for the insulting 
words of my son were still ringing in my ears 
and smarting on my heart. My wife and daugh- 
ters tried to be very agreeable ; but I was crusty, 
and threw sufficient cold water on their fine 
enthusiasm. As we were about rising from the 
table, Edward said to me, with a cool assurance 
that, under the circumstances, fretted me beyond 
measure— 

*T told Mr. G 
could supply my place.” 

* What?” I exclaimed. 

“7 °ll never make a merchant,” said the fel- 
low, with all imaginable composure; “and I 





, this morning, that he 


see no use in wasting my time over dull account- 
books, or soiling my hands with dirty coffee- 
bags and molasses hogsheads.” 

I’m afraid I used rather unseemly words for 
the head of a family, in the presence of his 
family, and applied to one of his family. My 
memory isn’t very clear about the matter, and I 
don’t care to increase its lucidity. I was angry, 
without doubt, and spoke under strong excite- 


ment; for my mind had been quite easy about 


Edward since his entrance into the counting- 

room of G , where I knew his mercantile 

education would be thorough. 
** Never make a merchant !”’ 





“ Dirty coffee- 
bags and molasses hogsheads !” ** Dull aecount- 
books!” This was handsome talk for a young 
man whose father was a merchant, and who 
had been among account-books and dirty mo- 
lasses hogsheads since he was a boy. 

« And what do you expect to make?” I asked, 
after I had cooled down a little. ‘“* What do you 
imagine yourself fit for?” 

“IT *’m going to study law.” How self- 
possessed the young rascal was! With what 
an air of superiority to common flesh—such as 
his father was made of, for instance—did he 
erect his effeminate person ! 

“Law!? There was a bitter sneer in my 
voice. 

* T don’t think this is just in you, Mr. F 
now spoke up my wife. ‘ You should be proud 
of Edward’s ambition to attain a more elevated 
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position, and encourage rather than oppose 
him.” 
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This from my wife, and in the presence of 
our young upstart! How did I contain myself? 
A more elevated position! What a bitter in- 
sult tome! Conscious that I was getting blind 
with passion, I arose abruptly from the table 
and left the house, vowing in my heart that, 
until Edward returned to the store of Mr. 
G———,, I would cut off his supplies. 

Vain purpose! He did not return, and his 
supplies were not cut off. His mother was on 
his side! In due time, he entered the office of a 
legal gentleman of some standing, and pretended 
to study law. 

“ What’s that on your upper lip?” said I to 
him one morning, not long after he became a 
law-student, as we seated ourselves at the break- 
fast-table. I spoke in all innocence, for I really 
thought his lip had become accidentally soiled. 

He colored slightly, smirked a little, glanced 
towards his mother and sisters, and then went 
on with his breakfast. I looked closer, and the 
truth flashed on me. It was an incipient, downy 
moustache. I felt a sensation as if cold water 
were trickling from my head to my feet. Was 
it conceivable that any one with my blood in 
his veins could be such a fool! 

** Don’t let me see you with that dirty hair on 
your lip again!” said I to him, sternly. “To 
think that a son of George F—— would hang out 
a sign to tell the world of his lack of brains! 
Faugh !’ 

Tut the downy lip darkened daily, in spite of 
ail | could say, giving a sickly hue and expres- 
sion of silliness to his girlish face, that could 
only inspire, in the minds of all sensible persons 
who looked upon him, a feeling of contempt. 

Oh, how mortified—how disgraced I did feel! 
The next step of my young gentleman, whose 
sense of personal dignity was hurt at the idea of 
becoming a merchant, was to purchase a dog; 
not a fine, generous, Newfoundland, or a little 
springing greyhound, or a beautiful King Charles 
for a house pet. No, none of these, but a con- 
temptible rat-terrier! Rat-killing was now, for 
a while, his passion. Just imagine my feelings, 
if you can, on reading, one morning, among the 
local items in a daily paper, the description of a 
rat-killing match, in which Edward F- ’s dog, 
Dick, won a silver collar for killing the largest 
number of rats in a given period. I laid aside 
the paper, and caught my breath several times 
before respiration went on easily again. And 





had it come to this, the son of George F—— 
a rat-dog fancier! 

Diek never saw the sunshine of another day. 
That night, after Edward was asleep—the dog 
always slept in his room—I enticed the little 
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wretch from his snug quarters, knocked him on | 
the head, and threw him, silver collar and all, | 


down the sink. My agency in his disappearance 
was, I could see, suspected; but I did not suffer 
myself to be questioned on the subject. If he 
had lost a human friend, Edward could not have 
mourned him with adeeper regret. This angered 
me nota little. Another dog was soon procured, 
but I had made up my mind to have no more 
rat-terriers about my house, so he had to depart. 
But he was boarded out, and, almost any day, 
could be seen taking an airing with his master 
on Chestnut Street. 

The downy blemish on Edward’s face grew, in 
spite of all I could say, and is there still. 


He | 


has been studying law ever since, but he has not | 
yet ventured to apply for admission to the bar; | 


it would be of little use. He doesn’t know half 
as much of lawasIdo. In fact, to tell the plain 
truth, he has become a “nothing.” As I am 
worth, in his honest belief, two or three hundred 


thousand dollars, and, as I cannot live always, ; 


he must, sooner or later, come into the posses- 
sion of fifty or sixty thousand dollars in his own 


right; why, then, should he soil his hands with © 


labor? I try to bring him to his senses by with- 


holding money, but his mother supplies him : 


liberally. 


I talk of the disgrace of idleness, the | 


meanness of spirit that would consent to be a | 
drone in the hive; I compare his hairy, animal | 


face with the unclothed countenances of Wash- 
ington, Lafayette, Bonaparte, Walter Scott, 
Wellington, Webster, Clay, and hosts of others 
whose great achievements are a part of the 
world’s history. He curls his dirty lip in dainty 
contempt. Heaven help me! I fear his case is 
hopeless. 


) port. 


“What more of George?” you ask. Well, 


his story is soon told. Kronk & Liston in- 
veigled him into their concern, in spite of all I 
could say. In doing so, however, they mistook 
George F- , Sen. 
my aid, but they were in error. I never loaned 
them a dollar, nor indorsed a slip of their paper. 
The fact of having introduced my son into their 
firm gave their credit a temporary inflation, but 
they were hopelessly involved, and six months 
ago, failed for two hundred thousand dollars, 
and did not pay fifty per cent. George is a clerk 
again, with some experience, but deeply morti- 





They fully counted on | 


fied, oppressed, and disheartened by the con- . 


sciousness of commercial obligations he never 
can hope to pay. He gives me little trouble 
now. Edward’s foppery and idleness he despises, 
and is not, therefore, in any danger of becoming 


a miserable drone like him, held by all, whose © 


regard is worth enjoying, in utter contempt. 
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Ah! If my troubles went no further, if the 
reputation of being a “‘ wealthy citizen” had 
entailed no deeper curse upon me! I have yet 
said nothing of my daughters, and I have the 
heart to say but little. The moment it became 
known that I was possessed of so large an estate, 
being yet in business, and likely to double it 
before I died, my family, and particularly my 
daughters, became objects of new interest. At 
once our circle of acquaintances widened. My 
wife and daughters received calls from ladies 
who, before, had scarcely known of our exist- 
ence. Mothers, with worthless sons to be pro- 
vided for, were particularly social and flatter- 
ingly attentive. 

It was soon a gay round of party going, and 
attendance at places of fashionable amusement. 
I heard more of operas, fashion, equipage, and 
dress in a week, than in my whole life before. 
Then there was Mrs. A——’s “set,” and Mrs. 
B——’s “receptions,” and such things ad 
nauseam. Oh,dear! How I sicken at the con- 
templation ! 

The upshot of all this was the marriage of 
Julia, my oldest daughter—too old to have been 
caught by such a worthless fellow—to the idle, 
fashionable spendthrift son of a bankrupt father! 
Ah! what a mistake was that. They set up in 
grand style, flourished six months, and now I 
have them both in my house, and both to sup- 
This is bad enough, but it is worse to see 
an unprincipled young man breaking my child’s 
heart by negicct and unkindness. 

It has not been so bad with Anna, my youngest 
daughter; and yet I saved her from a worse 
fate, by intercepting her flight with a whiskered 
and moustached fellow, who had the entrée of 
Mrs. A——’s splendid mansion, and was a 
favorite in her “set.” It was afterwards proved 
that he was a barber in London, and had left a 
wife and children there. 

Ah! How pleasantly, and with a good hope 
for the future, was everything progressing, when 
I had the misfortune to be numbered among our 
“wealthy citizens.” How all is changed and 
blasted now! The reputation still clings to me, 
like the Old Man of the Mountain to the weary 
shoulders of Sinbad; and, if I do not succeed in 
getting rid of the false impression, I shall be 
ruined. Fifty per cent., and more, have my ex- 
penses been increased, and still I am scarcely 
treated with common civility at home, because I 
will not buy a large and costly house, and fur- 
nish it in a style of princely elegance. I am the 
bird that can sing and won’t sing, and that must 
be made to sing. I am a “ wealthy citizen,” 
depriving my family, through meanness, of the 
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position they have a right to occupy. George, 
ihe idle puppy, his silly face made more silly by 
the frizzled tow on his upper lip, who disgusts 
me daily with his presence, has actually fouled 
his tongue with the word “ governor,” as applied 
io me. I overheard him use the term while in 
conversation with the husband of Julia. Neither 
was aware of my proximity. How my blood 
did boil! I wonder that I managed to restrain 
myself! 

But enough! I have raised the curtain suffi- 
ciently high to enable you to see all I have 


ne ~ oer 


mentioned, and a great deal more. And now I 
let it fall, with a groan. If there should be a 
failure in Street some time during the next 
year, of a merchaut thought to have been worth 
over a quarter of a million, you will hardly err 
in assuming that the unfortunate individual is 
your present correspondent, “ one of the wealthy 
citizens of Philadelphia ;” for daily I grow more 
and more deeply impressed with the fact that to 
sustain a reputation of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars is just the next thing to im- 
possible. 
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BOTANICAL 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, PROFESSOR OF BOTANY 


Tue science of botanical geography is of very 
recent origin, and owes its existence to the phi- 
losophical researches of Humboldt, Decandolle, 
Robert Brown, Schow, Mirbel, and other emi- 
nent naturalists of the present century. It aims 
at an exposition of those laws which govern the 
distribution and development of plants on the 
earth’s surface. 

Some plants appear to be capable of adapting 
themselves to almost any climate. Thus many 
ferns and mosses are common to both Europe 
and America, and numerous European weeds 
infest the fields and woods throughout the 
United States, to the exclusion, in some in- 
stances, even of the native denizens of the soil. 

Comparatively speaking, these vegetable cos- 
mopolites are few in number. The generality 
of plants are more exacting in the conditions of 
their development; and their foliage, flowers, 
and fruit will only mature and ripen when their 
seed falls into acertain soil, and is subjected to 
certain definite conditions of temperature, light, 
and moisture. A brief review of these influ- 
ences, and their effects on vegetation, will per- 
haps be acceptable to our readers. 

1. Tue Sort.—It is impossible to examine 
the flora of any country without arriving at the 
conclusion that the soil exercises a marked in- 
fluence on the distribution of species, and that 
they are influenced in their localization by cer- 
tain peculiar inorganic elements which they 
derive from the soils in which they grow. ‘The 
barren and rocky sides of hills and mountains, 
and the deep and fertile soils of the plains and 
valleys, the margin of rivers, and the shores of 
the ocean, have all their appropriate vegetable 
forms. When the soil is of such a nature as to 
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} favor the growth of one particular species more 
{ than another, it becomes covered exclusively by 
that species of which the individuals form a 
true society, and give a peculiar aspect to that 
region. This congregating together of numerous 
individuals of the same species, constituting 
what Humboldt calls social plants, always indi- 
’ cates great unifurmity in the nature of the soil. 
; 2. Temperature. — If the earth were 
; throughout homogeneous—if its surface was not 
$ formed of land and sea, of islands and conti- 
¢ nents, of mountains and plains, the temperature 
of a determinate point of the globe would be 
; given by its latitude, and the isothermal lines, 
; or lines of equal temperature, would be paralle! 
$ to themselves and to the equator. But the sur- 
; face of the earth is not homogeneous. Elevation 
§ has the same effect on temperature as an in- 
$ crease of distance from the equator, even under 
; the same parallels of latitude. Now, in propor- 
§ tion as countries are elevated, in the same ratie 
$ is their temperature reduced. This remark ap- 
plies not only to the mountain chains whose 
snowy peaks are seen even in tropical countries, 
‘ but also to those plateaus, or elevated table- 
lands, which abound in different parts of the 
world. The water with which a vast portion 
of the earth’s surface is overspread greatly 
modifies its temperature. Countries situated in 
the neighborhood of the ocean are always cooler 
than those which are removed from its influ- 
{ ence. The isothermal lines are not therefore 
; parallel to the equator, excepting in the neigh- 
; borhood of the equinoctial line, but form an 
} irregular curve around the earth’s surface. 
{ 3. Ligut.—The influence of light on vegeta- 
tion is perhaps not so great as that of tempera- 
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ture, yet it is nevertheless deserving of an 
especial notice. In tropical countries, the rays 
of the sun fall perpendicularly, and therefore 
the light is much more intense there than in 
tle temperate or polar regions. As we pass from 
the equator to the poles, the incidence of the 
rays becomes more oblique, and consequently 
their brightness and stimulating power on the 
vegetable creation must be diminished in the 
same ratio. All the effects of light on vegeta- 
tion are not yet fully understood. In temperate 
climates, in early spring, the temperature de- 
pends in a great measure on the prevailing cur- 
rents of air. If these currents come to us from 
the north, although the sky is cloudless, and the 
vernal sun smiles cheerful once more on the 
leafless forests and on the flowerless fields, yet 
the cold will prevent the development of vege- 
table life. But are the plants wholly uninflu- 
enced by the light under such circumstances? 
It seems possible that, independently of the 
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heat, the constantly increasing light may have a 
somewhat stimulating effect on vegetation. We 
are not aware of any facts which confirm this 
suggestion, but the subject is deserving of 
attention. 

4. Humipiry.—Vegetation is greatly pro- 
moted by a moist conditivu of the atmosphere. 
Water is as necessary in germination as in all 
the other phenomena of vegetable life. It 
penetrates intu the substance of the seed, soflens 
its envelopes, and makes the embryo swell. It 
therefore places the scedin the conditions which 
are the most favorable to its germination. The 
quantity of rain which falls varies greatly in 
the different countries of the world. In the hot 
regions of the globe, a great quantity falls ata 
determinate epoch, and this, in connection with 
the high temperature which succeeds the rainy 
season, is amongst the causes which contribute 
to the luxuriance, variety, and magnitude of 
vegetation within the tropics 





WASHING UP BREAKFAST AND TEA THINGS. 


Ir is astonishing how a little plan and notion, 
in performing this daily, or indeed twice a-day 
duty, shortens the time spent over it; makes the 
things look bright and wholesome; and prevents 
chipping and breaking them. A kettle of hot 
water, a wooden bowl or tub, and soft dry cloths 
are requisite. 

When Mary washes the break fast things, it is 
not very uncommon for her to put water into 
her tub which is scarcely warm, and put into it 
plates that have been used for broiled bacon, or 
otherwise made greasy, with comparatively clean 
cups and saucers, and then perhaps she will try 
to wash glasses in the same water, and at last 
remembering the tea or coffee-pot has not been 
scalded, she will put a fresh lot of water from 
the kettle into it, and empty the water away. 
Mary begins just at the wrong end. 

She should first empty the tea and coffee-pots 
of leaves, and then fill them up with hot water; 
this water may then be emptied into the tub, and 
will serve for the cups and saucers, which should 
be quickly turned round two or three times in 
the water, and briskly wiped dry, while they are 
slillwarm. Afterwards the more greasy or sticky 
things may be washed, for which a little more 
hot water should be added to that in the tub, and 
a bit of rag used to wash them with. If Mary 








would make a neat pile of plates and saucers, 
and basins, on a tea-board, adding each article 
to its pile as soon as it is wiped, she would save 
much time; for she generally makes a confused 
heap of everything she has washed, and before 
she can carry anything to the place where it is 
kept, the whole heap has to be handled again tu 
sort it. 

Should there be a tea-urn, it must be wiped 
very dry inside, and polished off on the outside 
with an old silk handkerchief, or wash leather. 
We have heard of a well-meaning person trying 
to clean an urn with sand-paper; which of 
course spoiled it. There are few things more 
easily injured than lacquered tea-urns; a drop 
of hot water will sometimes leave a black mark. 
The teapot should also be well polished; but 
never put into the tea-tub to wash the inside. 

Glasses may be washed either in warm or cold 
water, but either should be quite clean; they dry 
more easily from the warm, but have rather a 
better polish if well dried from cold water. 

Used tea-leaves, if put into decanters and 
thoroughly shaken about with a little water, 
will clean and polish the insides. 

In frosty weather, double care is needed not 
to crack gliss or china by using the water toe 
hot. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Affairs in Hayti during the admiral’s absence—Rebel- 
lion of Roldan. 


Cotumsus had hoped, on his return to Hayti, 
to find the colony a scene of peace and prosper- 
ity, but he was disappointed. All was confu- 
sion and trouble. Wars with the Indians, and 
quarrels with each other, had hindered the colo- 
nists from prospering, and brought matters to 
such a bad pass that it seemed as if no one would 
be able to set them right again. 

Soon after the adiniral had sailed for Spain, 
his brother, Bartholomew, who was left to gov- 
ern the infant settlement, built fortresses at San 
Domingo and other places where they were 
needed. Then, attended by a brilliant troop of 
his best soldiers, he set out to pay a visit to 
Behechio, cacique of the province of Xaraguay, 
a country so beautiful as to be called paradise 
by the Haytiens. While on his way there, he 
was met by the barbarian prince marching at 
the head of a great army of warriors. Most of 
these, however, Behechio sent away, when told 
that the Spaniards were coming to see him as 
friends. He then led Bartholomew, with much 
pomp and show, towards his village, which was 
at the head of a beautiful bay, near where the 
eity of Port au Prince now stands. 

No sooner had the Spaniards arrived in sight 
of the cacique’s village than they were met by a 
procession of thirty young females, singing songs 
of welcome, and waving green branches of the 
palm-tree. All were comely in face and figure, 
and, as they danced joyously along, their long 
black tresses fell gracefully about them. When 
these young women had knelt down before the 
admiral’s brother, and presented their palms to 
him, there came up a kind of litter, in which 
was borne Anacaona, the wife of Caonabo, and 
sister of the cacique of Xaraguay. On her head, 
and entwining her neck and arms, were garlands 
of crimson flowers; and about her waist was a 
cotton girdle of many brilliant colors. 

The Princess Anacaona, whose name in our 
language would be “ The Golden Flower,” was 





women of Hayti. She possessed a kind heart 
and had great genius, being able to compose swect 
songs in the musical language of her race. She 
seems to have deeply loved and highly esteemed 
the Spaniards; and they, in turn, were struck 
with wonder and astonishment at beholding one 
so lovely and gifted among what they were 
pleased to call savages. 

From Anacaona and her brother Bartholomew 
Columbus and his companions received every 
attention by which good feeling could be shown. 
Gathering together their people, they prepared 
rich feasts for the Spaniards, and amused them 
with a grand exhibilion of Indian games and 
dances. Sham battles, too, were fought by dif- 
ferent bands of savages, armed with bows and 
arrows; but four warriors having been killed in 
one of these, the kind-hearted Bartholomew 
begged that a stop would be put to an amuse- 
ment so full of danger. 

The cacique of Xaraguay having agreed to pay 
tribute to Spain, Bartholomew bade good-by to 
his hospitable entertainers, and set out again for 
Isabella. But when he reached there, he found 
much to dishearten him. Nothing but complaint 
was heard from the colonists from morning till 
night. The truth is, the most of them were idle, 
good-for-nothing fellows, who had expected to 
live at Hayti without work, and to find gold in 
every clod of dirt. But,seeing that they had to 
work or starve, they took out their spite in 
grumbling, in getting up wicked lies about Co- 
lumbus, and in giving his brother all the trouble 
they could. That trouble was not little, nor, in 
the end, did their wicked lies fail to do the 
admiral much harm. On his return to Isabella, 
Bartholomew tried to get them in a good humor 
again, but it was of no use. Going from bad to 
worse, they seemed ready to break out into boki 
rebellion, when an event happened that, for a 
short time, compelled them to be quiet. 

From the Spanish colonists, the spirit of revolt 
had spread to the Indians. They, indeed, had 
good reasons for rebellion. Sorrowfully they 
looked upon themselves as the wretched slaves 
of cruel taskmasters, whom they had received 


so beautiful as to be thought the loveliest of the { with kindness amongst them, and who, in return, 
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had robbed them of their lands, and now forced 
them to pay a heavy tribute for the privilege of 
living in the island home, that was rightly all 
theirown. These wrongs they might have borne 
quietly, out of fear; but others, deeper and more 
aggravating, were daily inflicted upon them, the 
hope of revenging which gave them courage to 
turn against their oppressors. But Bartholomew 
was watchful and active, and their attempted 
revolt was crushed at one blow. Guarionex, 
the leader of it, was taken captive. He would 
have been put to death had it not been shown 
that a most unpardonable wrong had been done 
him by a certain Spanish sea-captain. Punish- 
ing that officer, therefore, Bartholomew sent 
Guarionex to his free woods again. This act of 
the adelantado has been spoken of as one re- 
quiring the gratitude of the Indian prince; but 
it was scarcely more than just, and justice is 
nothing to be grateful for. 

All things now seeming quicted for a long 
time, Bartholomew, leaving his brother, James 
Columbus, in command at Isabella, paid a second 
visit to Xaraguay, to receive the promised tribute 
of its chief. During his absence, fresh commo- 
tions began to shake the peace of.the colony. 
The originator of these was Francis Roldan, the 
chief justice of the island. Not well educated, 
but naturally knowing and shrewd, and having 
great energy and boldness, yet impudent, pre- 
suming, and fonder of power than virtue, Roldan 
longed to obtain for himself the whole of Hayti, by 
overthrowing the authority which Columbus had 
left with his brothers, Bartholomew and James. 
To show this man’s baseness in cherishing such 
a wish, I need only mention that, finding him 
poor and unknown, the admiral had reached him 
a kind and helping hand, and lifted him, step 
by step, from his low condition to the honorable 
station in which he now was. 

Seeming to forget what he owed to Columbus, 
Roldan spoke centemptuously of him, as a proud 
upstart, and an insolent foreigner. He went 
around among the colonists and the natives, 
calling the adelantado a tyrant and an oppressor, 
whose authority both Spaniards and Indians 
ought to shake off at once. The idle, the lazy, 
the discontented, and the wicked willingly list- 
ened to all he had to say. Consequently, when 
Bartholomew returned from Xaraguay, he found 
Roldan at the head of some seventy daring and 
desperate fellows, who declared themselves 
wholly free of authority, as far as .he and the 
admiral had to do with the matter. 

Being neither well prepared nor willing to use 
force toward these reckless and misguided men, 
the adelantado tried to win them back peace- 
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ably to their duty, but in vain. They treated 
his threats and entreaties with equal contempt. 
Wearied out, at length, he proclaimed them 
rebels and traitors. 

Seeing that it would be dangerous to stay 
much longer near Isabella, Roldan made up his 
mind to withdraw with his followers to the dis- 
tant province of Xaraguay. He spoke to them 
of its lovely scenery, its delightful climate, and 
of its kind and simple-hearted people, who, 
admiring the Spaniards as they did, would gladly 
welcome them, and do everything to make their 
lives pass away like pleasant dreams. En- 
chanted with the pictures he drew of the enjoy- 
ments they might there surround themselves 
with, they easily yielded to the wishes of their 
chief, and presently marched with him to Xara- 
guay. 

Roldan had scarcely gone away, when new 
troubles were to be encountered by the adelan- 
tado. The Indians, led on a second time by 
Guarionex, again laid plans for the destruction 
of the Spaniards. Their plot, however, was 
found out in time to prevent its execution, and 
Guarionex driven a fugitive to the mountains of 
Ciguay. There he was taken under the protec- 
tion of Mayonabec, the. brave-hearted cacique 
of that region. From this chieftain, Bartholo- 
mew demanded the surrender of Guarionex, 
threatening, in case of refusal, to lay waste his 
territories with fire and sword. 

“ Tell the Spaniards,” was the stern reply of 
Mayonabec, “ that they are tyrants, robbers, and 
murderers. I want not their friendship. Gua- 
rionex is my friend. I] have promised to protect 
him, and I will keep my word.” 

He did so. Bartholomew, too, was as good 
as his word. For three months he ravaged the 
territories of Mayonabec, and finally drove him, 
his friend, and their families and followers to 
holes and caves in the mountains. Both chiefs 
were at length taken captive. Mayonabec was 
kept a prisoner as security for the future good 
conduct of his people. Guarionex expected 
nothing less than death; but the adclantado was 
merciful, and, overlooking his revolt, was satis- 
fied to keep him a captive, thus making sure 
that his tribe would be peaceful. 

This insurrection of the natives had just been 
put down, and Roldan was living on good terms 
with the Indians of Xaraguay, when the worn- 
out admiral made his appearance eat San Do- 
mingo. Having heard the story of his brother's 
troubles, he declared that he had done right, and 
himself denounced Roldan as atraitor. Wisely, 
however, as things were, he niade up his mind 
not to use force in bringing the rebel back to his 
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duty. Accordingly, he proclaimed to him and 
his companions that all, or any of them that 
would, might return to Spain free of charge. 
He asked nothing more of them than to leave 
the island in peace. 

This kind offer of pardon was at first rejected 
by Roldan. After more than a month’s delay, 
however, he at last came to terms. An agree- 
ment was made between him and the admiral, 
in accordance with which the rebels were to 
embark from Xaraguay in two caravels, bound 
for Cadiz. These vessels were to be made ready 
within fifty days. Roldan and his company 
were to be allowed to take with them their 
Indian slaves, and to have orders for full pay, 
tagether with certificates showing that they had 
not done anything wrong. 

Columbus, as I have already said, was a man 
of a proud spirit. To consent to such terms as 
these, therefore, must have been terribly painful 
tohim. Yet he was also a Christian, and liked 
not the shedding of blood. He preferred peace 
to sanguinary strife between people of the same 
faith and nation. It was for this reason, then, 
that he agreed to conditions so humiliating; and 
the fact shows rather the tenderness of his heart 
than that either he or his brother was in the 
wrong. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


End of the rebellion of Roldan— Voyage of Ojyeda—Con- 
spiracy and death of Moxica. 


Arter the departure of the two caravels to 
Xaraguay, from which place they were to carry 
Roldan and his followers to Spain, Columbus 
set out on a tour to see into the condition of the 
island. On all sides, he beheld sad signs of the 
neglect of the settlers. Fertile lands remained 
without tillage, the finest flocks were without 
keepers, the richest mines suffered to lie un- 
worked. 

Meanwhile, the ships intended for Roldan 
and his companions had been hindered by storms 
from reaching Xaraguay at the time agreed upon. 
Giving this as an excuse, the rebels now refused 
to go away. They insisted upon the admiral’s 
making new terms. At a meeting between 
Columbus and Roldan, at Azna, in August, 
1499, the latter acted more like one in the right 
than a person who had tried to ruin the man to 
whom he owed all that he had of wealth and 
honor. Showing not the least sign of a good 
heart, he stirred up fresh discontents, and finally 
forced the admiral to agree to most humiliating 
terms. 
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Having been allowed to resume his office of 
chief justice, Roldan began to parcel large lots 
of land among his followers, and .gave to each 
of his favorites a certain number of the wretched 
natives as slaves. But the meanness of the 
man was not less than his seeming liberality. 
For, while giving away to others what did not 
belong to him, he picked out for his own use 
the most valuable tracts of land, and seized 
upon, and took to himself, the richest goods of 
the Indians. 

Much worried by these things, Columbus in- 
tended to return to Spain, but was hindered 
from doing so by the reflection that the affairs 
of the colony would not be bettered by his 
absence. He therefore contented himself with 
writing a letter to the king and queen, in which 
he gave a true history of what had taken place. 
He told them that the arrangement he had made 
with Roldan was one wrested from him by force. 
As some of his acts as governor had been 
thought to be tyrannical and unjust, he de- 
manded that some wise and discreet person 
should be sent out to take charge of the trial of 
criminals. While he was unwilling to give up 
any of the dignities and privileges rightly be- 
longing to him, he at the same time asked that 
he might be provided with competent assistants 
in the management of the affairs of the colony. 
He also requested that his son James should be 
sent to him, for he felt that his toils and trou- 
bles were fast making him old and weak. 

Soon after this, four caravels, under the com- 
mand of Alonzo Ojeda, the capturer of Caonabo, 
suddenly appeared at the western end of the 
island. Hearing of their arrival, and that their 
crews were acting more like pirates than lawful 
voyagers, the admiral sent Roldan to bring them 
to an account. The late rebel did what he was 
sent to do quickly and well. Ojeda being on 
shore, he cut him off from his ships, and made 
him tell whence he had come, where he had 
been, and what he was after. 

In reply to Roldan’s questions, the adventurer 
said that he was on a voyage of discovery, and 
had come to Hayti for water and fresh provi- 
sions. The voyage, it seemed, was of his own 
planning; but he had been aided in it by the 
Bishop of Fonseca, the bitterest of the admiral’s 
enemies. By him, Ojeda had been furnished 
with a forged license, and with copies of the 
maps and charts made by Columbus during his 
late voyage. In this way, Fonseca hoped to rob 
the admiral of the honors justly due to him, or, 
at least, of the profits which might result from 
his recent discovery of the continent of South 
America. 
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As is frequently the case, wrong met with 
seeming success; so far, at any rate, as this: 
Sailing in the fleet of Ojeda, which had followed 
the course of the admiral’s last voyage, was 
Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine merchant, from 
whom the New World presently took its name 
of America. It ought to have been called after 
Columbus, though neither he nor Vespucci first 
discovered the main land, but John Cabot, a 
Venetian mariner in the service of the King of 
England. 

After hearing Ojeda’s account of his voyage, 
Roldan set him at liberty again, he having pro- 
mised to visit San Domingo and pay his respects 
to the admiral. But, instead of doing what he 
said he would, Ojeda sailed for Xaraguay, where 
he proposed to take command of some of the 
discontented colonists, lately followers of Rol- 
dan, and lead them against Columbus. 

Tidings of his design, however, happily 
reached Roldan, who was thus enabled to put 
a stop to its execution. But Ojeda finally 
escaped from the island, having succeeded in 
nothing there, except the capture of a number 
of the natives, whom he carried off to sell into 
slavery. . 

It was now that the former wicked compa- 
nions of Roldan began to make a merit of their 
reformation, and to declare that they ought to 
be rewarded for it. They insisted upon sharing 
with their old leader the fine lands which he 
had taken to himself, and which they had helped 
him to rob the natives of. While Columbus 
was busied in arranging matters between Roldan 
and these claimants, a new rebellion broke out, 
and threatened to do much mischief. It sprang 
from a love affair, and its history may not be 
uninteresting. 

A cousin of Adrian de Moxica, one of the 
ringleaders in the late revolt, had been sent 
away from San Domingo to Xaraguay, on ac- 
eount of his connection with that affair. His 
name was Hernando de Guevara. 

Guevara was at first treated with great kind- 
ness by Roldan, who had been placed in com- 
mand at Xaraguay. But, becoming acquainted 
with a beautiful Indian girl, the daughter of 
Anacaona, named Higuanota, the young Spaniard 
made love to her, and she returned his love. 
Now, having himself taken a great fancy to 
Higuanota, Roldan grew jealous of Guevara, 
and, for no other reason, banished him to the 
province of Cahay. 

Soon coming back again, however, the young 
lover secreted himself in the house of Anacaona, 
intending to marry the Indian maiden as soon as 
a priest could be found. Roldan finding out 
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that he had returned, a sharp quarrel sprang up 
between the two lovers, and at last Guevara 
plotted the death of his rival. His conspiracy 
was discovered, however, and he himself sent a 
prisoner to the fortress of San Domingo. 

Out of revenge for this, his cousin Moxica 
laid the plan of a new conspiracy; and, in his 
blind rage, plotted not merely the liberation of 
Guevara, but the murder of Columbus as well as 
Roldan. 

Many of the latter’s old companions in wrong- 
doing readily joined the conspiracy of Moxica, 
and it was fast becoming dangerous, when the 
admiral obtained the knowledge of its existence. 
He crushed it at once. Suddenly coming upon 
Moxica and a number of those joined with him, 
Columbus seized them, cast them into prison, 
and sentenced the ringleader to instant death 
upon the gallows. Led to the top of a lofty 
fort, where he was to be hung, Moxica begged 
for a few moments’ delay, in order to confess 
his sins. His prayer was granted. But he lied 
so shamefully in his story, trying to clear him- 
self by charging wrong upon others, that Co- 
lumbus became indignant, and ordered him to 
be instantly thrown from the ramparts of the 
fortress. : 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Columbus is sent home in chains—He is liberated—He 
prepares for a fourth voyage. 


In the mean time, the enemies of Columbus 
had been busily trying to turn the king and 
queen against him. Many of the rebels having 
returned to Spain, filled the ears of Ferdinand 
and Isabella with lies about their late com- 
mander. As he had stopped them in their 
wrong-doing, they said that he was tyrannical 
and cruel; and, among other foolish things, 
they represented that he was plotting to seize 
upon the Island of Hayti, and set himself up as 
owner and king of it. Besides, joining with 
others who had returned dissatisfied from the 
New World, they went about railing at Colum- 
bus, because, as they declared, he had cheated 
them ont of the wages which had been promised 
to them. 

‘* When I was at Grenada”—so writes his son 
Ferdinand—“ above fifty of these shameless 
wretches brought a load of grapes, and sat down 
in the court-yard of the Alhambra palace, cry- 
ing out that the king and queen and the admiral 
made them live so poorly, by not paying them. 
Their impudence was so great that, if the king 
went abroad, they all got about him, crying 
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‘Pay! pay! pay!’ And when it happened that 
my brother or I, who were pages to the queen, 
passed by where they were, they sung out ina 
mocking manner, making the sign of the cross, 
and saying, ‘There are the admiral of Mosqui- 
te’s sons—he that has found out false and de- 
ceitful countries to be the ruin and burial-place 
of Spanish gentlemen.’ ” 

The end of all this was that the king and 
queen, the latter of whom still believed Colum- 
bus to be very near right, had to send out a 
judge to see into the condition of the colony, 
and to find out whether the stories of these men 
had any truth at the bottom of them. For this, 
Francis de Bobadilla was chosen. From all that 
I can learn, he was not a fit person for such a 
business, being hot-headed, in want of money, 
and desirous of power. 

Reaching San Domingo about the end of 
August, in the year 1500, Bobadilla found the 
admiral absent in the interior of the island. As 
he sailed up the River Ozema, he saw on either 
lofty bank a gallows, upon which hung the body 
of a Spaniard. These were a portion of the 
gang who had been engaged in the then late 
rebellion of Moxica. 

Without stopping to ask why these miserable 
wretches had been hanged, Bobadilla at once set 
the admiral down as a cruel tyrant; and, taking 
possession of the house of Columbus, proclaimed 
himselfgovernor. To win the admiral’s enemies 
over to his side, he liberated all the rebels that 
were in prison. He then called upon Columbus 
to give up all authority. To show that he had 
a right to do this, he sent the admiral .a letter 
from the king and queen, which has been thus 
translated :— 

* We have ordered the commander Francis 
de Bobadilla, the bearer, to let you know some 
things from us. Therefore we desire you to 
give him entire credit, and to obey him. Given 
at Madrid, the 2lst of May, 1499. I the King. 
I the Queen. By command of their highnesses. 
Michael Peter de Almazan.” 

When he received this letter, Columbus at 
once hastened to San Domingo and gave up all 
authority. His obedience was harshly rewarded. 
Throwing him into prison, Bobadilla ordered 
chains to be put upon him. The bitterest of his 
foes shrunk from executing this cruel command. 
Even the keeper of the prison said that he would 
not do it. At length, however, one of Boba- 
dilla’s servants was found mean enough to fasten 
the manacles upon the great discoverer, who, 
along with his brothers Bartholomew and James, 
was sent on shipboard, to be carried a prisoner 
to Spain. 
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At this time, Columbus was in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age. Toil and trouble had long 
since whitened his hair, and his face was fur- 
rowed with the wrinkles of care. Moved by the 
venerable looks of the weather-beaten mariner, 
and sympathizing with him in his misfortunes, 
Andrew Martin, the captain of the vessel in 
which he sailed, offered to take off his chains. 

** Since the king has commanded me to obey 
his governor,” said Columbus, with sorrowful 
dignity, ‘he shall find me as obedient to this as 
I have been to all his other orders. Nothing 
but his commands shall release me. If twelve 
years of hardship and fatigue; if continual dan- 
gers and frequent famines; if the ocean first 
opened, and five times passed and repassed, to 
add a new world to the Spanish monarchy ; and 
if a weak and too soon old age, brought on by 
services of this sort, deserve there chains as a 
reward, it is very fit, then, that I should wear 
them to Spain, and keep them by me as memo- 
rials to the end of my life.” 

He did so. “I always saw those irons in his 
room,” says his son, “and he ordered them te 
be buried with his body.” 

When, in December of the year 1500, Colum- 
bus reached Spain, a prisoner, and in chains, 
the indignation of all classes of the people was 
intense. A man whose gray hairs demanded 
respect, and whose great discoveries should have 
secured to him the highest honor, on the com- 
plaint of a few base and abandoned wretches, 
had been dragged, like a thief and murderer, 
from that very New World which his genius 
had made known. No wonder, then, that all 
Spain, as it were, became clamorous for the 
admiral’s release. 

Columbus himself, as soon as he had landed, 
sent a letter to the king and queen, showing 
them how deeply he had been wronged. His 
simple, but sorrowful story softened the heart 
of Isabella. She could not but believe what he 
wrote, for truth was in every line of it. With- 
out waiting to hear what Bobadilla had to say, 
she and her husband commanded the chains to 
be taken off the admiral, and welcomed him 
to court as honorably as if he had been a bro- 
ther sovereign. 

Thus received not as a criminal, but as a man 
whom all delighted to honor, Columbus could 
not at first speak. His voice became choked 
with sobs, and his eyes filled with tears, which, 
finally streaming down his furrowed cheeks, 
showed plainly what mingled feelings of sorrow 
and gladness were shut up in his heart. Deeply 
moved at seeing the old man Eneeling in tears 
before them, the king and queen raised him up 
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with all gentleness, and used every tender art 
to soothe and calm him. 

Being thus encouraged, Columbus told them 
all that had happened to him. He said that 
Bobadilla had acted with too much, haste, and 
had shown a bad desire to become popular by 
pardoning wicked men, and by setting notorious 
rebels at liberty. 

Time passing away, and tidings being received 
of sad doings at Hayti, it became plain that the 
admiral’s opinion of Bobadilla was correct, and 
the latter was therefore called back to Spain. 
Yet full justice was not done Columbus. In- 
stead of making him governor of Hayti again, 
the king and queen sent out one Nicholas de 
Ovando to take charge of affairs there. As a 
kind of balm for the wound they thus inflicted 
upon the great discoverer, the Spanish sove- 
reigns directed Ovando to give back to him and 
his brothers all the property that Bobadilla had 
taken away from them. 

Nine months slipped by, and Columbus still 
lingered at court. Meanwhile, his mind was 
not idle. Remembering him of a vow, made 
several years before, to get up an expedition to 
take from the infidels the sacred place where 
our Saviour was thought to have been buried, 
he tried hard to obtain the aid of his sovereigns 
to such an enterprise. Had the New World 
yielded him the treasures he expected from it, 
he himself, fulfilling his vow, would have fitted 
out for this purpose an army of fifty thousand 
foot and five thousand horse. But, alas for his 
pious design! his discoveries had made him no 
riches, while they brought him hardships, vexa- 
tion, and sorrow. 

Finding that the sovereigns of Spain were 
little inclined to help him carry out his plan for 
the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, Columbus 
once more turned his attention to the subject of 
discovery. A new passage having been then 
lately found out by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope to India, the old spirit of adventure 
was brought to life again in the admiral’s breast. 
Thinking much about the matter, he became 
sure that the opinion he first held was correct ; 
namely, that there was a way for ships to reach 
India by sailing directly westward from Spain. 

Still believing Cuba to be a continent, he 
declared that, somewhere between its coast and 
that of Paria, there must be an opening or strait 
leading into the Indian Ocean. One of his rea- 
sons for this belief was the fact that the currents 
of the sea to the south of Cuba had a westward 
flow. The place where he said this passage 


might be discovered was not far from what has 
since been found out to be the narrowest part 
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of the neck of land joining North to South 
America. Though Columbus is now known to 
have been mistaken in all this, yet his conjec- 
ture was a happy one, and shows what a pene- 
trating genius he had. 

Going to the king and queen, the admiral told 
them his plans, and proposed that they should 
fit out a small fleet for him, in order that he 
might make new discoveries, and at last find 
out a direct way to India, to do which had been 
the darling desire of his life. Columbus still 
had enemies at court, and they tried hard to 
persuade the sovereigns not to grant him any 
more favors. But his wishes were complied 
with ; and, in the fall of 1501, he set out joy- 
fully for Seville, there to get ready the fleet that 
was to bear him on a voyage which, he fondly 
hoped, would crown his old age with honor and 
distinction. 


(To be concluded.) 
—--— +e. ee-. - — 
BE NOT THINE A VOICELESS HEART. 
BY LAURA LISLE. 


Burst the seals, incumbered spirit ! 
Speak and write the gushing thought! 
For I know thou dost inherit 
Gifts that glorious deeds have wrought. 
Art! where’er, whate’er thou art, 
Sleep not with a voiceless heart! 


Pray for strength the truth to utter; 
Keep the gems, but let them shine; 
Lei the fount of feeling water 
Thee and all thou callest thine: 
And until thy thoughts depart, 
Ne’er be thine a voiceless heart! 


Furls the faleon oft her pinion? 
Dims the eagle’s restless eye? 

Be not thou sloth’s grov’ling minion ; 
Up, and write thy name on high! 

Sell no thoughts in mammon’s mart, 

Yet keep not a voiceless heart! 


Hark! the heart neglected waileth! 
* Droops the wing too long at rest ;"’ 
Mind, inactive, palsied faileth, 
Idly, weary, and unblest! 
Let it labor, fill its part, 
Knowing ne’er a voiceless heart! 


Gush not fancies freer, brighter, 
When their wont is but to flow? 

Dance the spirit’s footsteps lighter 
When is hushed the plaint of woe? 

Thou an aimless dreamer art, 

If thine be a voiceless heart. 


Be the chain of silence broken ; 
Boldly speak the truthful word! 
Peace shall bless thee; by this token 
Thou shalt know thine utt’rance heard 
Wisdom, Pleasure, Power, nor Art 
Dwells within a voiceless heart. 











BY MRS. 


“Reap it, Estelle. You are always eager for 
the news from Hazlewood, and I fear your 
patience will not keep pace with the interval 
which must defer my perusal of your aunt’s 
letter.” 

Thank you, mother. The letter bears your 
address, certainly, but the writing is my cousin 
Kate’s. I wonder what can be the matter that 
should induce her to write to you?” 

“That you can readily ascertain by reading 
“” 

“True!” said Estelle, laughing ; and, drawing 
the neat little note from its tasty envelope, read 
aloud— 


“Dear Aunt Ciaremonr: I trust Estelle 
has been behaving properly to-day, that you may 
be in such good-humor on receipt of this as to 
grant an affirmative to the accompanying re- 
quest. My brother, Claude, returned to us 
yesterday, and to make the reunion as pleasant 
as possible, mamma has commissioned me to 
invite a few young friends for the next three 
weeks at Hazlewood. 

* Estelle is, of course, at the head of my list, 
and I beg you to send her to us, if she is willing 
to exchange her city amusements at this time 
fer the country. By the same carrier, I dispatch 
notes to our city friends, Jane Lennox and 
Evelyn Dorsey, which I dare hope they will 
answer in person. So pray desire Uncle Clare- 
mont to accompany Estelle as soon as possible. 
She will meet her old friend, Fred Wynder, and 
a stranger who came with Claude—Arthur 
Wellesley—besides' Nelly Sandford, and her 
brother Frank, from ‘the neighborhood.’ In 
eager hopes of your consent, and Estelle’s early 
arrival, I remain 

Your exemplary niece, 
Kate Dunmore. 

Hazlewood, Wednesday, 14th.’ 


“A seasonable incident. I hail it, for I am 
very tired of town. And Fred Wynder is so 
agreeable! Can you spare me, mother?” 

**Is Mr. Wynder’s company the only induce- 
ment for the visit ?”’ questioned Mrs. Claremont 
in return. 

“No, indeed!” replied Estelle, blushingly; 
“T am very anxious to see dear Clande, and 
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every memory of Hazlewood is filled with so 
much delight that I am always happy in the 
prospect of seeing it again.” 

*T can certainly make no objection to a visit 
which seems to please you so much in anticipa- 
tion, though three weeks is a long time—” 

“To be absent from my own dear mother! 
But I can shorten my stay if I get homesick, 
and you should need me with you.” 

* Very well; if your father can attend you, 
you have my permission.” 

‘Thanks. I hear his footsteps in the hall.” 
And Estelle went out to welcome him. 

Mr. Claremont gave his consent readily, hav- 
ing been previously bribed with a kiss, and his 
daughter hastened away to order the carriage 
for ten o’clock next morning. 

Pure as a falling snow-flake, and radiant as a 
sunlit shower of rain-drops, was Estelle Clare- 
mont; but so disguised by her blithe spirits that 
even her mother was not fully conscious of the 
half-hidden gems of thought and genius which 
lay enshrouded in her mind like stars behind a 
sunset cloud. How her lithe form wantoned 
in its innumerable graces, shaping itself into a 
thousand charms for every beholder! how her 
blue eyes darkened and brightened beneath their 
sable lashes, irresistible in every change! and 
how her faultless lips parted—beauteous, in- 
dulgent jailers to the sweetest birdling laugh 
that ever enriched our ears ! 

** Not thoughtless,” pondered her mother, as 
she caught the music of Estelle’s voice while 
she warbled some merry airs in her chamber. 
True, beneath the laughing waves of the rivu- 
let flows a steadier current, giving strength and 
volume to the blithesome surface, like Estelle’s 
mind, deep and powerful, though gayly decked 
with smiles. 

At a bright, sunny hour next morning, Estelle 
had left an affectionate parting kiss on her 
mother’s cheek, and was soon in the carriage 
with her father, trotting smoothly on the turn- 
pike road, which made many a graceful sweep 
through the forest of trees. She leaned from the 
window, and enjoyed for a time in silence the 
whisperings of the fallen leaves, and the deep 
music of the sighing trees, which would soon 
stretch their naked arms to the winter’s blasts. 
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There was food for her mind in the gorgeous 
assemblage of natural beauties, for to her “the 
seasons went and came,” and told a lesson in 
each leaf and shrub. The autumn winds made 
concord in the wildest and most plaintive airs, 
tuning the sympathies to grateful melodies of 
peace and love. Estelle, refreshed by her revery, 
entertained her father with many pleasant re- 
miniscences, of which Hazlewood, with its 
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} dies of successive airs. 


arrival, Miss Lennox sauntered carelessly to the 
harp, and, seating herself unasked, touched the 
strings, languidly at first, but gradually throwing 
more force and skill in her execution, filled the 
room with the most brilliant and ravishing melo- 
Mr. Wellesley listened 


, attentively to her music from « seat at some dis- 


flowers and groves, its rural bowers, sloping ; 


hills, and vine-mantled grottos, formed the 
scene. So interesting and enlivening was their 
conversation, that a glorious autumn sunset 


tance, which, however, he showed no disposition 
to resign, and when Mr. Sandford, at the close 
of a finely executed sonata, urged her to con- 
tinue, she smiled sweetly, but murmured an 
excuse in a voice low almost to a whisper, but 


; so distinct as to find an echo in the opposite 


found them quite unexpectedly at the entrance | 


of the avenue of magnificent trees which led to 
the imposing domain of Hazlewood. 

Estelle made tender greetings to the half- 
withered flowers which decked the side-walks, 
and looked sorrowfully on the iron balustrade 
which surrounded the veranda, now so feebly 
embraced by its garlands of vine-leaves, which 
were yielding their strength and greenness to the 
autumn dews. In answer to the summons from 
the silver bell-knob, the massive oaken door 
swung on its hinges, and Estelle met an affec- 
tionate embrace from Kate. 

“The very last! I was sure you were taking 
a leisurely buggy drive with some favored swain ; 
but you are none the less welcome for the even- 
ing’s rosy hues tinting your cheeks. I dare say 
you are chilled by your drive. Uncle Claremont, 
you’ll find a comfortable fire in the drawing- 
room. Coz, come with me first to my chamber.” 

The girls soon descended, and Estelle hastened 


wall, and, rising composedly, approached the 
group at the centre-table. 

“You are fond of painting, I believe, Miss 
Claremont,” said she, “‘ and will doubtless enjoy 


} this folio of sketches by Mr. Dunmore.” 


to embrace her cousin Claude, and her other { 


relatives. Then, taking all the others assem- 
bled in a general salute, she sought the corner 


“Thank you for acquainting me with a plea- 
sure so near at hand,” replied Estelle; “ Claude’s 
sketch-book has been my entertaining compan- 
ion for many an hour, and I shall be delighted 
to examine the new contributions.” 

They became readily interested in the con- 
tents of the portfolio, and passed from sheet to 
sheet some time in silence, till Estelle exclaimed, 
joyfully— 

“How thoughtful, Claude, to preserve this 
piece, the fairest spot in all of Hazlewood 
scenery! I have enjoyed many delightful mo- 
ments from childhood onwards, at this selfsame 
* Stag-King’s Spring.’ ” 

* What is the peculiar charm of the spring 
you mention, Miss Estelle? Is there a legend?” 
asked Mr. Wynder. 

“Yes; but rather for its eminent natural beau- 


ties 1 cherish its remembrance, whence it has 


of a sofa with Kate, having Mr. Wynder fora | 


neighbor. A genial fire sparkled on the ample 


hearth, aiding the fading daylight in revealing . 


the features of the occupants of the room. Miss 
Lennox sat or the opposite side, in easy conver- 
sation with the stranger, Mr. Wellesley, and 
even the dubious twilight displayed beauties of 
form and feature which verified the most enthu- 
siastic reports of her admirers. Her face was 
of the finest contour; a delicately chiselled 
nose; fair, pure forehead, which was smoothly 
banded with hair of the glossiest black; large, 
melting eyes, bright and intellectual; teeth of 
the clearest white, and complexion as pure as 
the Parian marble, and almost as colorless. Her 
form was slight but commanding, and her snowy 
bosom seemed to swell in proud consciousness 
of unrivalled beauty. 

On the return of the company from supper, 
which had been announced soon after Estelle’s 


always been a chosen resort with Kate and my- 
self almost from infancy. She will give you the 
legend.” 

“That can scarcely be called a legend,” said 
Kate, “ which was an actual occurrence, wholly 
unadorned with the colorings of fable, and of no 
earlier date than my brother’s boyhood, for it 
was an exploit of his that gave name to the 
spring. At that time the forests of Hazlewood 
were far more plentifully filled with deer than 
at present, and Claude was over-fond of the 
hunt. When he was about thirteen years of 
age, he went out one morning with the hounds 
and some attendants, determined not to return 
without some trophy of success. They roused a 
stag, and after a tedieus and indefatigable chase, 
penetrating the thickets at the risk of his neck, 
and careering through the woods for miles 
around, Claude was at last rewarded with two 
or three successful shots at the deer, and press- 
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ing on him at the spring in mention, he leaped 
from his horse, thinking to dispatch him with 
his hunting-knife. But, somewhat to his dis- 
may, he found that he had to battle with the 
largest deer in the forest, and not at all so much 
exhausted as he had imagined. However, reco- 
vering his courage, he closed in combat with the 
powerful beast, and gave him his death-wound, 
while he himself fell fainting to the ground 
from the loss of blood which flowed from a cut 
in his arm. He was taken up by the attendant 
who reached the spot as he fell, and Claude, 
soon recovering, lived for months on the triumph 
of having killed the stag-king of the forest.” 

*“*Whence the name so fitly chosen to desig- 
nate the place of conquest,” concluded Mr. 
Wynder. 

‘What say you to an excursion thither to- 
morrow ?”? suggested Miss Lennox. 

Every one assented, and the next morning, all 
fresh and blithe, at an early hour, they prepared 
for the walk. 

“Oh, now! Miss Claremont,” laughed Mr. 
Wynder as they moved off, “‘ how very much I 
feel indebted to Miss Lennox’s dazzling eyes 
this morning for having seduced Mr. Wellesley. 
I promise myself a delightful téte-d-téte with 
you over these crushed, scented leaves through 
the bracing air.” 

“You must think my temper very elastic, to 
count on a speedy rebound after such a damper 
as that! You intimate that my leaden eyes are 
the cause of my present position, since, if my 
eyes had been as bright as Miss Lennox’s, I 
might have been enjoying the superior pleasure 
of Mr, Wellesley’s company !” ; 

“Fairly retorted! Now that your vanity is 
avenged by that home-thrust, receive me into 
favor again.” , 

* Your egotism is egregious! you presume on 
a previous favoritism, I infer.” 

“Why, yes! I claim your preference by might 
and ‘right, and will ‘seal the compact with the 
hilt, and maintain it with the point of my 
sword,’ ” 

“Brave champion! But a compact is a two- 
sided arrangement, I believe ; hence, a negative 
J makes your compact one-footed, that is, lame ; 
that is no compact at all, you sophist!” 

** My hopes are fallacious then?” 

“ Entirely so.” 

**T will not gratify you by giving words to my 
despair! How do you like Mr. Wellesley?” 

“He is too icy.” 

* Miss Lennox will thaw him.” 

I shall be interested in observing the process, 
for I confess that seems to be the only way to 
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extract any amusement from him, though Kate 
tells me that Claude is much attached to him, 
and has a profound opinion of his excellence and 
superiority, He has remarkably fine eyes, and 
a musical voice; pity that he doesn’t use it 
oftener.” 

Silence is at al times eloquent, I have 
heard it said, and perhaps you may yet be con- 
strained to believe it in this instance.” 

*Perhapsso. But you have not told me what 
peculiar kind of eloquence silence indicates. 
Illustrate ; thus I might say that Mr. Wynder’s 
occasional silence is indicative of—ezhaustion! 
Does my argument apply ?” 

** To me it does, after such a merciless pump- 
ing”? And they joined in a long and merry 
laugh. They continued to beguile their walk 
with pleasantries and mirth until the whole party 
reached the spring. Here they paused, and 
watched the large, silvery waters gush from the 
immense moss-covered hill of rocks, leaping 
from slab to slab, eddying round in miniature 
basins, and splashing down in music on the 
pebbly channel which formed its course. Tall 
oaks entwined their arms above it, as if jealous 
of their lovely treasure, which bore their images 
in the dimpling waves, and wantonly gambolled 
about their roots. A drinking-cup, formed of 
the stag’s horn, rested invitingly on the topmost 
slab, and all were eager to quench their thirst 
in the glittering waters. As Claude laid his 
hand on the goblet, Frank Sandford took ad- 
vantage of the momentary silence to warn them 
in a solemn, oracular tone that, among the tra- 
ditions of the spring; there was one which 
attributed mystical influences to the waters 
when drunk from the same vessel by two per- 
sons of opposite sex—that circumstance forming 
a mysterious link in their after destiny ; and he 
seriously exhorted them to pause, ere they 
thoughtlessly brought themselves within the 
charmed spell. 

They affected to ridicule his warnings; but 
that all were not entirely free from a half- 
concealed superstition was evident in the hesi- 
tation which they exhibited to accept the prof- 
fered draught. Nelly Sandford, a rosy-cheeked, 
fun-loving girl, was the first to reach her hand 
for the cup, which, with a careless laugh, she 
drained to the bottom. Evelyn Dorsey’s turn 
came next. She was a fragile blonde, with eyes 
like violet-leaves impearled with dew-drops, 
and countenance serenely gentle. It was now 
deeply dyed with blushes as she modestly per- 
sisted in refusing to drink. Miss Lennox com- 
posedly quaffed the bright liquid, and, with a 


; half-averted glance at Mr. Wellesley, which, 
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unfortunately, he did not observe, returned it 
half filled to Claude, who gallantly emptied it 
of its contents. Refilling it, he handed it to 
Estelle; but, before it reached her lips, Miss 
Lennox quietly remarked that “ Miss Clare- 
mont should have no hesitation in sharing her 
quantity with Mr. Wynder, as it would be one 
more fairy link to those already formed.”’ 

Estelle’s cheek crimsoned with indignation, 
which was greatly heightened when that gentle- 
man playfully endeavored to snatch the cup as 
the rising bubbles kissed her ruby lips; but, 
dexterously eluding his grasp, she spilled the 
water on the ground. Kate Dunmore was much 
amused at the effect of Frank’s idle fabrication, 
and, to prevent any unpleasant feelings, she 
good-humoredly proposed to Frank to drink 
together, which they did with a very serious, 
but diverting air. The party then wandered 
down the course of the little stream, through the 
dense forest, in a quieter mood, Mr. Wellesley 
still retaining his place by the side of the beau- 
tiful Miss Lennox. 

*<T do not wonder,” said he, ** that my friend 
Claude should be so anxious to revisit this 
delightful spot. Apart from the attractions of 
his domestic circle, I think I have never seen 
such a charming place for a residence as this.” 

* Of course, you number among the family 
attractions his cousin, the lovely Miss Clare- 
mont?” questioned his companion, carelessly. 


* Among the most powerful, assuredly. Her 


manners are irresistible, and her spirits mag- 
netic.” 

** Her spirits are enviable, indeed; not suffi- 
ciently subdued, however, to be in perfect keep- 
ing with her position as affiancée.”’ 

“Ah! is she betrothed so soon?” 

“Qh, yes. Did you not observe the conscious 
blush with which she received my allusion to 
her engagement ?” 

* She certainly did blush,” answered Mr. Wel- 
lesley, in a musing tone, and he relapsed into 
the same unattractive silence for which he had 
been so severely censtired a short while before. 

The company returned from their walk jyst 
in time to hear the dressing-bell for dinner; 
and, at table, Estelle was constrained to make a 
silent self-acknowledgment of a very agreeable 
disappointment in Mr. Wellesley’s powers of 
entertaining. He spoke with fluency on every 
subject which was proposed, and betrayed such 
culture and information, withal graced by such 
easy elegance of manner and winning expression 
of countenance, as to charm his hearers. 

Mr. Wynder observed Estelle’s air of absorbed 
attention, and remarked, in a low voice— 

37* 


“T believe I can answer the question you 
proposed this morning. Mr. Wellesley’s pre- 
vious silence has been indicative of contempt, 
and he generously declaims now to enlighten 
the ignorance which he deplores.” 

“He certainly appears to possess sufficient 
intellectual superiority to regard some of us, 
myself among the number, with a ‘downward 
glance ;’ but I think his manners entirely devoid 
of egotism.” 

“He has succeeded admirably, then, in con- 
cealing the most formidable fault in his charac- 
ter. That he has talent no one will deny; still 
less that he is fully impressed with a knew- 
ledge of its possession. His vanity is intense, 
and he rarely ever condescends to restrain it.” 

“T am sorry,” answered Estelle, earnestly— 
“sorry that it should be so, and sorry that you 
have told me.” 

Her interest in the conversation was checked, 
though when the last course was concluded, and 
the girls had returned to the drawing-room, she 
could not quite dispel the effect of his animated 
face and mellow voice, and, throwing herself on 
a sofa, she remained for some time in meditative 
silence. The mirth and pleasantry of her com- 
panions were unnoticed, until Kate, observing 
her abstracted air, called out— 

“Come, Jane, assist me to break up this 
tragic revery of Estelle’s. One would think 
she was about to take her place on the rack of 
matrimony.” 

Miss Lennox smiled, and, taking the vacant 
place on the sofa, said— 

Mr. Wellesley would change his opinion if 
he would see you now.” 

“* What !” eagerly exclaimed Estelle ; “ has he 
been passing opinions on me?” 

“Not very lengthy ones. He only said he 
thought you were very wild.” 

“ Presumptuous !” said Estelle, while an ex- 
pression of mingled disdain and chagrin for a 
moment shadowed her lovely face. 

** Where have you met Mr. Wellesley before, 
Jane?” asked Evelyn Dorsey. “I think you 
betray a slight interest in him.” 

“IT met him in Savannah last season, during 
a visit to my aunt. He has a high reputation 
among the ladies there for elegance and fascina- 
tion, and is the Admirable Crichton of the place.” 

* Does he reside there?” continued Evelyn. 

“He owns a beautiful place in the suburbs, 
adorned with magnolias, hedges of wild roses, 
and everything else attractive; but he spends 
the most of his time in travelling.” 

** Where did your brother pick him up, Kate?” 

“You mean where did he pick Claude up,” 
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said Kate, laughing. ‘‘To keep your ludicrous 
curiosity alive, I’ll just let you get the account 
of their friendship from Claude. Here’s a few 
morceauz for it to feed upon in the mean time— 
the broad Pacific—scene terrific at the harbor 
of San Francisco—magnanimous act of heroism 
in rescuing a little girl, with everything else to 
eorrespond in true novel style” 

“Hold on, Kate, a minute,” interrupted 
Nelly. “Jane, is he rich, and is he engaged to 
be married?” 

“Yes; and he can be, he thinks, whenever 
he chooses, being fully acquainted with the 
mercenary motives of our sex in general.” 

** Just the very character, girls, that I detest,” 
said Estelle, impetuously: ‘‘a man who buys 
the privilege of criticizing young women with his 
purse, and makes use of his accomplishments to 
mystify their brains with hopes of a proposal. 
I’ve no doubt he considers each of us ready to 
relieve him of the trouble of placing the ring on 
the right hand, third, and, in his fancy, sees our 
complacent lips shaped into a ‘Thank you, 
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* Speak a little lower,” said Miss Lennox, 
cautiously ; “the gentlemen are coming.” 

Estelle, who possessed a noble, high-toned 
disposition, was, however, very often wayward 
and impulsive, though she rarely ever yielded to 
an ungenerous feeling without being touched 
with almost instant remcrse afterwards. So 
that, in the present instance, the regret which 
followed her hasty and severe judgment prompt- 
ed her to smother her resentment and soften her 
manner to Mr. Wellesley, when that gentleman 
was thrown in her company during the evening. 
His first address, however, which she thought 
was accompanied with an overweening conde- 
scension, recalled her vexation. Raising her 
glove from the floor, where it lay unregarded at 
her feet, he handed it to her, asking, pleasantly, 
“Tf that circumstance might not be ominous at 
the opening of their acquaintance ?” 

“ Be the omen evil or good,”’ she answered, 
somewhat too seriously, “‘I will abide by it; 
and if the former, as your words suggest, I 
warn you to polish your lance.” 

Somewhat astonished at the tone, rather than 
the words he heard, Arthur paused ere he 
replied— 

**T hope you do not speak figuratively, for I 
would not right away offer myself as a mark for 
your sarcasm. I confess I have no liking for 
such a weapon, especially when used by a lady 
who would otherwise command my respectful 
admiration.” 

“I acknowledge your kindness in supplying 
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the guide-post of the road to your esteem. I 
am emulous of attaining such an honorable 
station.” 

** You should not make me regret that I, for 
a moment, left it unguarded. I will be more 
wary hereafter, and demand the watchword.” 

** And what may that be ?” 

“If you should ever be really anxious to enter 
the postern, you will learn the countersign 
intuitively.” 

‘Ah! then I fear my curiosity will consume 
itself, condemned to an unnatural death,” 
laughed Esteile, evading the fervent, but re- 
spectful glance that sought her own. 

** With just such an indifferent answer as 
that have my hopes always been dispatched. I 
cannot escape the fate which has thus far pur- 
sued me, and I fear that my future condemna- 
tion will be the torment of witnessing another’s 
success in that where success is denied to me. 
Will you empower me to borrow the secret from 
Mr. Wynder 2?” 

“Beaten! beaten! Why, Claude, you suffer 
Jane to win the game that easily! Shade of 
Deschappelles, rise up in rebuke! I could beat 
you myself !”” 

“Don’t you understand, Kate, that my gal- 
lantry tempted my vigilance ?” 

* You can’t slip the defeat that way,” said 
Nelly. “Jane played skilfully, and conquered 
you with fair moves.” 

“You must repair our honor, my friend,” 
said Claude, pointing to the seat he had resigned, 
as Estelle and Mr. Wellesley approached the 
chess-table. 

A universal assent combined to place Arthur 
in the vacant chair opposite to Miss Lennox. 
The silence was instantly profound as the 
players began and progressed slowly in the 
game with varying success. Suddenly, Nelly 
gave a little start, and the other members of the 
group betrayed a visible excitement at the im- 
minent danger of Miss Lennox’s queen. She 
cast a hurried glance over the board, then, with 
an air of relief, moved a distant pawn. Mr, 
Wellesley proceeded to take the unprotected 
piece; but, with rapid foresight of his intention, 
she dropped her smooth, white, shapely hand 
unconsciously on his, and, raising her eloquent 
eyes with an imploring look to his, removed the 
piece to a place of security. The game con- 
tinued, but was soon decided, by a few brilliant 
moves, in Mr. Wellesley’s favor. Miss Lennox 
yielded the victory with apparent reluctance, 
though, with a graceful generosity, she compli- 
mented her opponent’s superior skill. 

Thus days succeeded days, in a happy succes- 
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sion of enjoyments, gradually developing inci- 
dents which formed the basis of future fabrics. 
The soft, mystic tones of Miss Lennox’s voice 
had awakened a faint echo; the speaking eyes 
were rapidly weaving a spell which nearly en- 
wrapped the senses of the handsome stranger. 
Mr. Wellesley was not proof against the artless 
exposure of a flattering preference which dis- 
tinguished Miss Lennox’s intercourse with him, 
and was almost constantly her willing attendant. 
If, now and then, the brilliant beauty, and the 
sparkling charms of natural mirth and wit, 
which adorned Estelle Claremont, burst like 
gorgeous sun-rays over his soul, warming it into 
momentary enthusiasm, a shadow as often in- 
tercepted the glorious light, in the person of 
Mr. Wynder, who kept his place at her side 
with all the freedom of an acknowledged suitor. 
At such times, a feeling of gloom and iciness 
pervaded his being, as he turned again to the 
pure glancing light of Miss Lennox’s loveliness, 
which possessed all the interest of the moon’s 
artificial glimmering. 

With Estelle it was different. There were 
two characters combined in one presented to 
her contemplation. The one high-toned, re- 
served, but delicately kind, draped in attractive 
mysteries of romance—magnanimous, generous, 
and faithful—encased, too, in so fine a casket. 
There never was an eye so mildly beautiful or 
so radiantly bright; a mouth so gentle in its 
smile, or so firm in its compression; a head so 
noble in its outline, and a form so lithe and 
commanding. To this image Estelle yielded all 
the deep enthusiasm of her nature; but with 
its memory came the other. Eminent gifts of 
nature degraded by unworthy principles ; accom- 
plished, but purse-proud; talented, yet vain; 
high-bred, but scornful. And, impressed with 
this belief, which was strengthened by the 
casual observations of Miss Lennox, she pre- 
served a coldness of manner towards Arthur 
which did not entirely receive the sanction of 
her heart. 

At the close of a day which had been spest 


LL 


in visiting the neighbors, and which had been | 


converted into the genial warmth of summer by 
a generous sun, the ladies and gentlemen re- 
sorted to the veranda to mingle the delights of 
moonlight and music. Estelle and Evelyn’s 
guitars, with Claude’s flute, made enchanting 
euphony with their united voices, and they 
lingered some time singing choruses, duets, and 
solos. During the performance of one of these, 
Nelly Sandford left the company unobserved, 
and noiselessly eatered the house. Her length- 
ened absence was not noticed until Kate sud- 
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denly made an exclamation, and directed the 
attention of her companions to a white figure 
stealthily wandering among the trees. In much 
surprise, they watched the shapeless figure 
moving from tree to tree, and Evelyn’s timid 
cheek blanched with superstitious fear, when 
Estelle hastily explained, in a low voice— 

“It is Nelly, trying to frighten us. Don’t 
say a word, but let some of us creep around in 
the grove, and we may yet have the best of the 
joke.” 

She had no sooner finished speaking, than she 
stepped noiselessly and rapidly over the leaves, 
followed by some of the party. Her dark dress 
favored her design, and, concealing herself be- 
hind a tree, she waited silently until the “ dis- 
turbed spirit” should pass. Nelly—for it was 
she—wrapped all in white, at length came slowly 
by, and Estelle made a slight groan. Nelly 
quickened her steps, and Estelle followed. The 
phantom, becoming aware of the pursuit, moved 
on more rapidly. Estelle kept pace. It now 
became a chase; the goblin vanishing with in- 
creased speed, and Estelle in the immediate 
rear. At length a quick, sharp scream dis- 
turbed the still night air, followed by the sound 
of a heavy fall. The ghostly figure rapidly 
disappeared behind the eaves of the house, and 
a low utterance of pain again escaped from the 
prostrate form. 

** Miss Claremont, are you hurt 2?” said a low, 
eager voice at herear. ‘Let me assist you to 
rise.” And a strong arm tenderly encircled her 
form, and supported her to her feet. 

“Oh, my foot!’ again Estelle faintly ex- 
claimed, as the effort to stand recalled an acute 
pain, and she sank back to the ground. “I 
think I must have dislocated the ankle-bone. 
In my haste, I recklessly stumbled over a fallen 
limb, and my foot twisted under it.” 

“Let me support you to the house, that you 
may apply something immediately to soothe the 
pain.” 

Estelle was forced to assent, though her hand 
trembled violently as she laid it on Mr. Welles- 
ley’s arm for assistance, while she tried in vain 
to control the tumultuous excitement of her 
feelings. There was something so unnerving 
in his soft, but slightly agitated voice and ger. tle 
manner; his hand was pressed on hers, and 
there was kindness in the touch; with but few 
casual words exchanged, there was yet a power- 
ful eloquence in the bounding, impetuous life- 
tide. 

“‘T am glad,” said Mr. Wellesley, after a 
lengthened pause, “that I happened to be so 
near at the time of your accident. I was en- 
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deavoring to intercept the goblin when I heard 
your ejaculation. I hope your suffering will 
not last long.” 

Estelle faintly murmured her thanks; but 
the pain she endured, and her agitation, pre- 
vented her from saying more. They walked in 
silence until they reached the house, where Mr. 
Wynder met them with an exclamation of 
surprise. 

** Miss Claremont fell and sprained her ankle,” 
explained Mr. Wellesley, briefly. 

“Indeed! Are you badly hurt? Estelle,” 
he added, in a low voice, “I am sorry I was not 
near! Let me relieve you, sir.” And, draw- 
ing Estelle’s arm within his own, he lifted her 
up the steps, through the hall, and laid her 
gently on the sofa. 

Estelle was powerless alike to resist the in- 
trusion or to express her indignation, and she 
lay in silence from the intensity of her emo- 
tions. The girls now crowded around her, 
making anxious inquiries; arid, as she looked 
up, she caught the expression of mingled dis- 
may, commiseration, and remorse so vividly 
impressed on Nelly’s face, and giving relief to 
her overburdened feelings, which would other- 
wise have spent themselves in tears, she burst 
into a hearty laugh. 

Mr. Wellesley’s face colored, and his brow 
contracted into an expression of pain, as he 
hastily turned and left the room unobsetved. 
He did not pause until he reached his room, 
merely requesting Frank, whom he met in the 
hall, to make his excuses in the drawing-room, 
as a violent headache compelled him to retire. 
He reached his room, and carelessly threw him- 
self in a great chair before the hearth, where 
laid some smouldering embers. He recalled the 
words of kind sympathy he had spoken to a 
heedless ear; the short, cold return of thanks 
to his eager offer of assistance ; the readiness 
with which it was exchanged for other, none 
the more cordially proffered; and the careless, 
almost jeering laugh! it even now rang clearly 
in his ears, and his proud spirit shrank with a 
feeling of kéen chagrin. 

Estelle had missed him from the parlor, but 
thought that on the morrow she would repay his 
well-timed kindness with her thanks. After 
the members of the household had separated for 
the night, Estelle missed a gold band from her 
wrist, and retdrned to the drawing-room in 
seitch of it. As she qtietly opened the door, 
she observed Claude standing on the hearth with 
his arms resting on the mantle-piece, and his 
head drooping over them in profound medita- 
tion. Stealing noiselessly to his side, she gently 
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wound her arm about his shoulders, saying, in a 
playful voice— 

“In the land of dreams, Claude, and sweet 
Evelyn Dorsey the ignis fatuus of your wander- 
ing thoughts.” 

* Not so, dear coz,” he replied, as he affec- 
tionately returned hér caress. “I was thinking 
of your very incomprehensible self.” 

“ Why, Claude, that’s a libel on my candor; 
and what there is in me beyond your compre- 
hension I can’t imagine.” 

“I onte entertained the fond thought of seeing 
my noble friend Arthur the husband of my 
sister or my cousin. Kate seems to have decided 
the impossibility of the former by her partiality 
for our childhood’s companion, Frank Sandford ; 
but you, Estelle, are free, for I cannot doubt 
your feelings for Mr. Wynder; and how you can 
resist such excellence and generous nobility as 
distinguish my friend’s character is, I repeat, 
incomprehensible.” 

“ Poor disappointed sage! But you certainly 
can’t forget, Claude, that, even were I to ac- 
knowledge your friend as charming as you 
appear to consider him in the case of love and 
marriage, there must be some slight encourage- 
ment on the part of the gentleman before the 
lady makes a point-blank proposal.” 

* True, I have obstetved with some annoyance 
Arthur’s apparent preference for Miss Lennox; 
bat that I attribute entirely to your indifference, 
for I am certain he yielded full homage to your 
charms in the beginning of this visit.” 

“Thank you, dear cousin, for the implied 
compliment; but let me tell you, in truth, apart 
from all this rivalry between Jane and myself, I 
do not consider the object worthy of contention.” 

* Not worthy !”” echoed Claude. “ What rea- 
sonable objection can you make to Arthur, 
Estelle?” 

*“T own that I have rarely met with one who 
possessed such ¢minent personal attractions ; but 
the heart, the heart, Claude! I detest vanity, 
moneyed pride, and unqualified assumption !” 

* Who suggested these ideas, Estelle? I am 
certain they did not originate in your generous 
mind. Listen. Arthur Wellesley was the only 
child of a widowed mother, and, until her death, 
he resisted alf the allurements of beauty and 
fashion that were temptingly exposed to his not 
insensible gaze, that her declining years might 
not be desolated or embittered by a share of his 
love and attentions when she coveted the whole. 
A self-sacrificing, devoted son, he is as true and 
single-hearted in friendship. On the eve of my 
return hither from San Francisco, I was unex- 
pectedly prostrated with a violent attack of 
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yellow fever, and no inducements that I could 
offer would move the captain of the steamer to 
gratify my earnest request for a passage home. 
He was inexorable, and I was compelled to re- 
main—left, as I thought, entirely to the mercy 
of strangers, in a place where such a thing as 
disinterested kindness was almost unknown. 
You can imagine my inexpressible gratitude, 
when Arthur soon after entered my room and 
announced his intention of remaining with me, 
though I was aware of his intense anxiety to 
reach home. He nursed me untiringly by night 
and day; and to him, under God, I owe my 
recovery. After a tedious delay, we were at 
length in a state of glad excitement off the heads 
at San Francisco, watching from the deck an 
approaching launch laden with some passengers. 
The surf was high, and the vessel rocked in the 
mounting waves as the launch neared her side ; 
but, bounding up on an opportune billow, a 
terrified lady was laid in safety on the deck. 
Her daughter, a lovely little girl of five or six 
years of age, was the next to be put on board, 
and the mother’s feelings of affrighted eagerness 
were vividly pictured on her face, as she watched 
the boat with hungry glances. The boatman, 
grasping the little girl with a strong arm, held 
her aloft in readiness for the momentous spring, 
and, as a timely wave heaved in, he threw her 
upwards. But the brawny arms extended to 
receive her were robbed of the precious burden 
by the jealous billows, and the little girl sank 
in the treacherous waves., The horrified mo- 
ther fell in a deadly swoon, while Arthur, with 
marvellous quickness, throwing off his coat and 
boots, leaped after her in the sea. Fortunately, 
he was in time to grasp the helpless child, and, 
assistance being at hand, he was soon in safety 
with his unconscious burden,” 

Claude said no more, and a silent tear cours- 
ing down Estelle’s cheek was her only tribute 
to this magnanimous act of heroism. After a 
pause, she said, feelingly, ‘‘ He is worthy of our 
highest honor, dear Claude!’’ and then left the 
room. 

Arthur Wellesley slept little that night, and, 
at an early hour next morning, he left his room 
for the purpose of enjoying a solitary stroll 
through the woods. As he passed the door of 
the library, he heard a low voice singing irregu- 
larly to a guitar accompaniment; and, suppos- 
ing it to be Evelyn Dorsey, he turned the knob 
and entered. A lovely face turned on him a 
smile of welcome, and a friendly voice gave the 
merning salute. It was Miss Lennox. She 


motioned to an ottoman near her, and quietly 
dropped the instrument on the floor. 





“ Pray continue,” said Arthur. “ It was the 
music that tempted me, and my spirits are pecu- 
liarly susceptible of the refreshing influence of 
sweet sounds this morning.” 

**T was but trying to recall a long-neglected 
air, that I remembered to have heard you admire 
at Savannah.” 

Mr. Wellesley’s face colored with pleasure at 
this gratifying evidence of former partiality, as 
he replied— 

**T would listen to it now with renewed plea- 
sure.” 

With a modest sweep of the dark fringes on 
the smooth marble cheek, she touched the 
strings and sang— 

“T do not love thee; no, I do not love thee, 

And yet when thou art absent I am sad, 


And envy even the bright blue sky above thee, 
Whose quiet stars may see thee and be glad, 


“T do not love thee; yet, when thou art gone, 

I hate the sound, though those who speak be dear, 
Which breaks the lingering echo of the tone 

Thy voice of music leaves upon my ear. 


“T do not love thee; yet I know not why, 
Whate’er thou dost seems still well done to me; 
And often, in my solitude, I sigh 
That those I do love are not more like thee.” 


There was an impassioned ardor in the singer’s 
voice, and a dewy eloquence in the black eyes, 
that inflamed a strange tenderness in the heart 
of Arthur Wellesley; and, yielding to the rush 
of feeling, he caught the unresisting hand from 
the still sounding strings, and clasping it a mo- 
ment in his own, he said, impetuously— 

“It were agrateful thought to know one’s self 
thus fondly remembered and so sweetly sung. If 
but the heart always made entire concordance 
with the lips!” 

“ The lips are sometimes careless jailers of the 
heart’s secrets! The light of their smiles is far 
oftener the beacon of a comfortable harbor than 
the false signals they are said to be!” 

“Tf the shrinking soul could but trust the 
strand!” faltered Arthur. 

‘Courage is never wanting to the ardent 
mind.” 

“Then,” continued he, recklessly, “‘ should I 
ever be drifting to the yawning maelstrom which 
threatens every life-bark, let your eyes be the 
land-mark.” 

At this interesting juncture, the door was 
thrown open, and the girls entered noiselessly, 
in readiness for breakfast. 

“You here before us, Jane! you’ll make a 
brisk housekeeper. And, ’pon my honor, here’s 
Mr. Wellesley, too! a very industrious pair!’ 
exclaimed Nelly, with a significant laugh, while 
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she keenly enjoyed the overwhelming confusion 
of Mr. Wellesiey, and Jane’s ill-concealed 
annoyance. 

** Jane was always an early riser,” said Kate, 
generously interposing. 

“A very laudable trait of character. I have 
no doubt it is favorable to health to sharpen 
one’s appetite with such invigorating morning 
exercises,”’ continued Nelly, mercilessly. 

But Jane had, ere this, recovered her remark- 
able self-possession, and quietly disclaimed the 
credit of making any physical exertion, as she 
“had only come to the library in search of a 
book which she had left there the evening before, 
and had just been joined by Mr. Wellesley.” 

Mr. Wellesley’s embarrassment rapidly van- 
ished in his astonishment at such unblushing 
equivocation, and his rising disgust was imme- 
diately followed by a feeling of intense relief, 
that the well-timed intrusion had prevented his 
committal for life. A pang crossed his breast as 
he turned and beheld the fair, blooming face of 
Estelle Claremont; and, vividly impressed at the 
moment with a painful recollection of the last 
night’s occurrences, he bowed coldly, almost 





haughtily, in return to her cordial “‘ good-morn- 
ing!’ Estelle’s warmth of manner immediately 
receded to frigidity, and the distance between 
them was increased immeasurably. 

On account of the temporary lameness which 
prevented Estelle from walking, a ride was pro- 
posed that evening, and, all arrangements being 
made, the young ladies equipped themselves, and 
were in readiness at the appointed hour. It so 
happened, however, that Mrs. Dunmore was 
confined to her room by a violent sick-head- 
ache, and Kate was compelled to forego the 
pleasure of the ride, to attend at her bedside and 
officiate in the household duties, which, in con- 
sequence, devolved upon her. She insisted that 
the others would not give up the ride on account 
of her inability to accompany them, for Nelly 
had declared her intention of keeping her com- 
pany, and they accordingly set out. Arthur 
Wellesley, bidding them not to wait, re-entered 
the house at this moment to get his riding-whip, 
which he had left behind, probably with fore- 
east, and Claude rode on at Miss Lennox’s side. 
Frank Sandford paired off with Evelyn Dorsey, 
leaving Estelle and Mr. Wynder in the rear. 
Arthar reappeared at last, and springing to his 
saddle, he followed in a leisurely gait; but dread- 
ing a téte-d-téte with Miss Lennox, of whom he 
was completely disenchanted, he chose the lesser 
evil, and, at the risk of intrusion, he reined in 
his horse as he came up with Estelle. Her look 
of blank astonishment at this unexpected ma- 








neuvre did not tend to reassure him, but the 
ready politeness which induced her to address 
him in a pleasant voice contributed somewhat 
to his relief. Mr. Wynder mttled on with his 
characteristic volubility, without apparently 
noticing the accession to their company. 

“TI can scarcely believe, Miss Estelle,” said 
he, “ that three weeks have passed since we left 
L——. To-morrow closes the term of mourning 
in the city circles, where the sunshine of your 
presence has been thus long deplored! How 
your resuscitation will enliven them!” 

“You must have been favored with the cap 
of Fortunatus. I don’t conceive how else you 
could make such brilliant predictions.” 

“Oh, no! I judge of the future by the past, 
having been three several times a sharer in the 
general sorrow for your absence, and participated 
in the joy of your return to the now desolated 
city.” 

“A flower that seems so well qualified to 
adorn these beautiful natural scenes would suf- 


} fer by transplanting to an atmosphere less pure 


and healthful, I should fear,” said Mr. Wellesley. 

“You forget, sir,’ answered Mr. Wynder, 
“that the flower you mention blooms in beauty 
alike in hot-housé and shaded woodland, disco- 
vering brighter hues with every change.” 

“Mr. Wynder,” interposed Estelle, “at the 
risk of being denounced as ungrateful, I must 
confess that your extravagance is oppressive. 

“What! not give me credit for a candor that 
is all unequal to the theme? Your modesty 
should not reject the spontaneous tribute to your 
charms !”” 

* Be it so, then; but let me warn you that the 
imperial flower you extol must be only looked 
at from a distance—such daring touch might be 
rewarded with a stinging thorn.” 

“That would but incite me further to gather 
the precious leaves so jealously guarded by the 
prickly hedge.” 

“The barrier is impassable—the flower safe 
from your grasp,” said Estelle, decidedly, with 
an evident desire to end the subject. 

“ Well, well!’ laughed Mr. Wynder, turning 
to Arthur, “we can admire ardently what we 
dare not covet.” 

Arthur had been deeply interested in the dia- 
logue, which had betrayed more earnestness than 
the words and manner appeared to express; and, 
as Mr. Wynder concluded speaking, he said, in a 
tone so low that it reached Estelle’s ear alone— 

TI would dare much for such a prize!” 

Her fair cheek tingled with a flush of pleasure 
at the words, and the varying expressions of 
dreamy delight that flitted rapidly over her face 
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in the long pause which followed, spoke volumes 
of hope to the eager eyes that watched its play 
in silent ecstasy. The conversation gradually 
revived and flowed on pleasantiy until, winding 
through the woods on their return, warned by 
the sinking sun, they approached the Stag-King’s 
Spring. 

** At last we are here,” said Estelle; “I can 
now dismount and rest my poor foot, which has 
been mercilessly rubbed in the stirrup for the 
last half-hour. I think it is inflamed more by 
the incessant strain than it would have been 
with walking.” 

Accordingly they dismounted, and, after the 
horses were tied to the neighboring trees, the trio 
seated themselves on the mossy bank in grateful 
repose. They were scarcely seated, when Es- 
telle’s horse disentangled the reins from the 
branch to which they were loosely fastened, and 
began cropping the stubble of withered grass on 
the ground. Mr. Wynder arose to secure him. 
The horse moved away at his approach, and 
being just then startled by the report of a shot- 
gun, he galloped off through the woods. Mr. 
Wynder, as cavalier servante, leaped into his 
saddle and rode gapidly after the frightened 
animal, leaving Arthur and Estelle alone. 

Alone! with the forest-trees overspreading 
them, and the gurgling waterfall dashing in 
music at their feet. Their eyes met; a silent, 
tender meeting, and Estelle turned hers in con- 
fusion to the spouting cascade. There stood the 
quaint horn drinking-cup. She reached it from 
the mossy slab and dipped it in the eddying 
basin. She drank half-dreamily, and replaced it 
on the jutting rock. Another hand had taken 
it—a pause—and Arthur Wellesley had drained 
the goblet of the fabulous waters. 

** Assure me, Miss Claremont,” he said, “that 
in gladly submitting to that generous fortune 
which thus unites our destiny in this mystic 
draught, I may not unknowingly lay claim to 
another’s right. End the perplexing suspense 
which your words to-day have heightened beyond 
endurance, and tell.me frankly if this fair hand 
is given in troth ?” 

*‘ Betrothed !”’ echoed Estelle. “I am only 
surprised that a question should imply the possi- 
bility of such a thing !” 

“Then I am free to sue for it as my own; 
free to indulge the long-repressed feelings of 
passionate love that have been struggling for the 
mastery in my soul; free to hope that you will 
not disdain the devotion of a heart that never 
yielded to any sovereignty but your own!” 

Again their eyes met in a language more elo- 
quent than the smoothest verse, and with the 
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red sun sinking in the blue clouds’ embrace. the 
forest-trees overspreading them, and the gurgling 
waterfall dashing in music at their feet, they 
pledged their mutual love. 

That was a blissful walk—Arthur supporting 
his affianced wife on his arm, followed by his 
faithful horse, exchanging professions of lasting 
regard, and the explanations which were needed 
to account for their long estrangement. As they 
reached the avenue, Mr. Wynder rode up with 
the strayed horse by his side, and, as hot with 
vexation and his violent exercise, he threw him- 
self from the saddle, his jealous, searching glanee 
shot rapidly from one to the other, and, compre- 
hending the full measure of his despair, he 
walked in silence to the house. The last even- 
ing of their intercourse was spent in pleasant 
amusements, and the next morning the majority 
of their number returned to L——. 

Some weeks. after, Mr. Wynder followed his 
card into Miss Lennox’s drawing-room, atd 
while conversing with much apparent good- 
humor, he remarked, significantly— 

**Mr. and Mrs. Wellesley left this morning for 
Savannah.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Lennox, returning his 
glance with calm composure; but when he 
made bis parting compliments, and his retreating 
footsteps had died in the doorway, a silent tear 
rolled down the white, impassive cheek, the 
only evidence of regret she betrayed at the defeat 
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AUTUMN DYING. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


Tue day, new Niobe, has wept to death— 
Gray stone-like clouds are piled above her tomb; 
Like some wild weeper rushing forth distraught, 
The east wind hurries sobbing through the gloom. 


The old trees raise their skeleton arms to heaven, 
Praying for sunshine, and the sky has none 

The sea is mourning for the summer’s death ; 
Far in the distance sounds his sullen moan. 


But yestere’en the Woods in beauty stood ; 
The sun looked down on earth with veiléd rays; 
Bright vestured Autumn walked amid the bowers, 
And the shy maple blushed beneath his gaze. 


Gone now the glory! Through the naked boughs 
The storm-wind rushes with a sobbing moan; 
Stripped of his gold and crimson, Autumn stands, 

A chainéd captive before Winter’s throne. 


A little longer, and the year shall lay 
A snowy slab above her bright son’s head, 
And Winter write, with frozen hand and slow, 
“ Here, slain by my hand, lies Autumn dead!” 








PARIS GOSSIP. 


LOST AND FOUND IN PARIS—THE LUCK OFA 
BEAUTIFUL GIRL. 


I HAVE acquainted you more than once with 
the passage of the numerous and rapidly succeed- 
ing hordes of Germans through Paris on their 
way to the great West via Havre. Scarcely a 
day, certainly not a week, passes away, that 
some throng of those uncouth, weather-beaten, 
poverty-stricken Saxons may not be scen roam- 
ing about the streets or in the public gardens, 
taking a last glance at the wonders of the Old, 
before seeing the wonders of the New World. 
Some five years ago, and when these expeditions 
were not so well organized as they are now, a 
young girl, about fourteen years old, attracted 
by the contents of the splendid shop windows, 
was separated from her companions, and at 
every attempt she made to rejoin them, plunged 
herself more inextricably in the intricate web of 
streets which distinguished Paris even more 
formerly than now, when an emperor and pick- 
axes are radically changing the topography of 
the city. Night came on, and she was more 
perplexed than ever. She found it impossible to 
make herself understood, for even had she been 
so fortunate as accidentally to hit upon some 
one who could comprehend the provincial dia- 
lect she spoke, she would have found it more 
difficult to get his ear. There are so many impos- 
tors in Paris and so sturdy is their begging, the 
most generous of us are but too apt to exclaim 
with the gentleman on the Boulevard, who, 
when stopped by an elderly woman, with a 
** For God’s sake, Monsieur, give me a little of 
your attention,” replied, “I’ll give you my 
attention, but d—n me if I give you anything 
else.” 

The heroine of this story made ineffectual 
attempts to get a hearing and to make herself 
understood. When the clock struck the hour 
on which the train of cars was to leave Paris for 
Havre with all her companions, she felt such 
utter despair at the helplessness of her position, 
she gave an hysterical scream, and fell helpless 
in the street. She was immediately surrounded 
by a crowd, and taken up. A carriage, passing 
by, stopped ; a lady put her head out of the win- 
dow, and asked the cause of the assemblage. 
“*A young girl has fallen down from inanima- 
tion, I believe; she certainly looks very pale 
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and exhausted,” was the reply. ‘ Bring her 
into my carriage,” said the lady, “and run for 
a doctor; here’s my address—I live near here.” 

She took the young girl in her carriage and 
drove her home, where she was surrounded 
with every attention and put to bed. When she 
recovered her senses, she was questioned, and 
she replied in her native dialect, which no one 
understood. The doctor came, examined her, 
and prescribed one of those innumerable tisanes 
which they give in every disease, from yellow 
fever to flushed face. The poor girl was burning 
with a fever, and after the first glow of the fever 
was to some degree cooled, overcome with fatigue 
and the harassing emotions of the day, she sank 
into a profound slumber. The next morning, 
when she awoke, she found an interpreter by 
her bedside, and through him her benefactress 
heard her story. Her name was Elizabeth; she 
was an orphan; she was from a poor village in 
Hesse, which had emigrated en masse for the 
United States; she had gone with the rest of the 
inhabitants, because she would otherwise have 
been left alone. Even if she had not been too 
ill to attempt to join her companions, the 
chances were that the emigrant ship had already 
sailed from Havre. 

** Stay with me,” said the benevolent hostess, 
“until your health returns, and then we shall 
see what is best to do.” This suited admirably 
with Elizabeth’s humor; no ties attached her to 
her companions; she was going to the United 
States with all the careless indifference of ex- 
treme youth and of extreme poverty. 

Whén Elizabeth recovered her health, her 
benefactress engaged her to remain with her. I 
need not say how willingly she consented. 
Madame M. was touched by the gratitude ex- 
pressed towards her by the poor orphan girl; 
her attachment to her waif daily increased; the 
young girl deserved it; the best masters were 
given her, and her education rendered complete 
by endowing her with all the accomplishments 
which adorn her sex. The luxury and affection 
which surrounded her soon polished the rustic 
German orphan into the winning, graceful Paris 
beauty. Last year Madame M., who has no 
children, adopted Md’le Elizabeth in all legal 
form, to give her name and bequeath her fortune 
to her. 

Last winter Md’le Elizabeth M. went into soci- 
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ety, where she had all the success an unmarried 
lady, with $40,000 dot and a fortune of $200,000 
in reversion, could not fail to command. Her 
hand was demanded by persons in all ranks of 
the French peerage. A few days ago, bans were 
published at the Maire of the Tenth Arrondisse- 
ment of the marriage of Md’le Elizabeth M. and 
the Viscount de T. Viscountess and million- 
aire! Deny “luck” after this story! Had 
Elizabeth, the beggar, orphan, foreigner girl not 
been born under some good star, some unsexed 
harpy would have taken possession of her, and 
after her youth, beauty, and health had fled 
away, she would have died in the hospital bed 
of some loathsome disease, and her grave would 
have been the dissecting-table at Clamart. 

“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

And believe me, this thing of “luck” is one of 
them. 





MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 
BY 0. EVERTS, M.D. 


’MrpsT all our sorrows and desponding gloom, 
When sober sadness weighs upon the brain, 
Some brighter thoughts will ofttimes ask for room— 
Seme sweeter thoughts, to soothe the spirit’s pain; 
And oft we ’ll con them o’er and o’er again. 
What though they mingle with the darker hue, 
Receiving shade! their features still retain 
The loveliest form, and glisten like the dew 
On sombre leaf, or drops of sunlit rain— 
Bright jewels which the clouds o’ershadow all in vain! 


It may be in the night—at midnight hour 
When naught but nature’s own unceasing sound 
Disturbs the silence. Dew upon the flower, 
And moonlight o’er the forest depths profound, 
Casting their shadows on the tufted ground, 
Stealing through bough and leaf all silently, 
To gaze on earth and us! The spirits bound 
With strange emotion! Beauty, mystery 
Is over all things! Majesty hath crowned 
The universe, still rolling in its vasty round! 


We gaze the while, and feel upon our brows 
Impress of thought the mind cannot control 
Or utter perfect! Though the spirit rouse 
And stir within us, wrecked upon the shoal 
Of its own weakness falls the aspiring soul 
Back to its earth! We wander ’mong the trees— 
The sound of falling water fills the ear 
With tones familiar; while the wanton breeze 
Is playing lover—kissing off the tear 
From some sweet eye, still beaming bright and clear, 


A thousand voices spring from leafy beech, 
From moss, and grass. On every tree and bush 
Are katydids, disputing some high breach 
Of insect virtue, which they keep all hush, 
Anon, & deep-toned solemn sound will gush 
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From some lone pool, where grave and stately frog 
Has his abode, on broad and generous leaf 

Of water-lily, or damp smouldering log 
That holds his form. He has his secret grief, 
And grumbles nightly—mayhap, too, finds relief. . 


Alone, perchance, on moss-grown rock we sit, 
With dreamy eye avert, o’er which the light 
Soft feet of moon-beams dance, while round us flit 
The soft cloud-shadows. Lovely, beauteous night! 
Fit time for thought, or prayer of anchorite; 
Spirits might bring, or angels waft them hence, 
Of earth untainted in such messagery 
At such an hour! when every feeling sense 
Accords with nature in its purity : 
Sight, sound, feeling, thought, and wish, all in hasmony. 


If thoughts of love on wings of spirits come, 
Oh, how intense the feeling in our breast, 
Absorbing all things! E’en the busy hum 
Of nature’s laborers seems in silent rest. 
The moon glides on with gently arching crest, 
Unnoticed still—for now the soul is full 
Of voices and effulgence all its own! 
Brightness unseen! voices unutterable! 
The God of Passion now sits on his throne, 
And wields that universe, the human heart, alone! 


Friendship, dear friendship! joyous now she comes 
With rosy children brimming full of glee, 
Laden with spices and sweet-scented gums, 
And golden fruit from youth’s Hesperian tree; 
Oh! how our hearts are yearning now towards thee! 
Unblest without thee, though we feed on crumbs— 
Captive to want, chained by harsh poverty— 
Thy charming smile each bitter pang benumbs: 
Thy voice is cheering, too, as reveille 
Rousing the soldier from his morning reverie! 


Ambition, too, may seize the aspiring soul, 
Bearing it off, in such an hour as this, 
On eager wings, to some transcendent goal 
High up in realms of soft ethereal bliss, 
Forgetful of incumbent wretchedness. 
In cloud-built palace, purple canopied 
And silver curtained, which the moon-beams kiss 
And fly away, ambrosial feasts are spread ; 
And round them, ambulent in gorgeous dress, 
Bright spirit forms await the fairy Fame’s caress! 


There may it enter, revelling the while 
With beings like its own, irradient, 
Yet sprung from earthly tenements as vile, 
In which sad years of bondage had been spent: 
Now free, and soaring toward the firmament 
On plumed wings glittering in splendor, dye® 
In gold ard amethyst, with pearls besprent 
Richer than Egypt’s queen quaffed in her pride, 
Feasting her Anthony with mad intent 
To win the prize, and him by costly blandishment 


But these are moments lasting not for aye! 

Gone with the thought; like dreamy visions, fled, 
Leaving no shadow! Swift the moments fly! 

The moon is sleeping in her ocean bed, 

And morn comes o’er the earth with amorous tread 
Burning with love ani beauty! From her eye 

Beams forth such lustre, o’er the world is spread 
Effulgence rare, reaching the endless sky ! 

Hushed are the insect-voices! Time hath sped 

Another measure—gaunt, gray, remorseless dread! 
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TO MY MOTHER. 
BY E.£. 


Aas! the time has come, mother, 
When I must leave my home 
To struggle with the cold world, mother, 
As over it I roam. 
Yet I will toil hard for you, mother, 
To rest your weary life, 
And I will strive that your last days, mother, 
May be free from care and strife. 


You ’ve worked hard for your children, mother, 
To shield them from toil and care; 

And may God strew your pathway, mother, 
With many a blessing rare! 

May your last days be your happiest, mother! 
May blessings o’er you rest! 

And in reading God’s Holy Word, mother, 
May you be forever blest! 


’Tis hard to leave my home, mother, 
And all the friends I love, 

And brave the storms of this world, mother, 
As through its vales I rove. 

Hush! a still small voice is whispering, mother, 
Remember “ God is love,’’ 

And warns me to raise my thoughts, mother, 
From earth to heaven above. 


Who now will sing those songs, mother, 
I sang at silent even, 

Whilst you were pointing to me, mother, 
The flowery path to heaven? 

I know you will think of me, dear mother, 
When at night you kneel to pray, 

And I shall be home in thought, mother, 
Though ever so far away. 


Farewell, farewell to you, my mother! 
Farewell, my childhood’s home ! 

Farewell to the fields and vales, mother, 
O’er which I used to roam ! 

Farewell to thee, my darling brother! 
Oh! remember thy sister’s love; 

We will keep our hearts as one, mother, 
Till we meet in heaven above! 





THE WIFE. 
BY MARY NEAL. 


I GAVE thee all, long years ago, 

My girlhood’s blooming hours ; 
Upon the altar of thy love 

I laid life’s brightest flowers: 
I gave thee my whole heart—my life— 
And still have proved a faithful wife. 


And thou hast never proved unkind, 
Thou ’st ever shown thy pride 
Of me, thy wife, and yet my heart 
Is far from satisfied. 
I watch thy glance with jealous care, 
And shrink to fancy coldness there. 


Each act that I could deem neglect, 
Every unanswered word, 
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Causes, far down my spirit’s depths, 

Its waters to be stirred 
With anxious doubts and trembling fears 
That melt and flow in hidden tear 


Tis not that venomed jealousy 
Hath pierced me with his dart; 

I crave but what I gave to thee— 
An undivided heart. 

For this my spirit ever yearned— 

For this my heart has ever burned. 


I do not fear thy love has been 
Unto another given ; 
I do not dream that e’er one tie 
Was by another riven: 
But that the world—its cares and strife— 
Has weaned thy feelings from thy wife. 


I think that better I could bear = 
To see that much-loved form 

All death-cold, could I know my love 
Had been its latest charm, 

Than e’er to feel one link withdrawn 

Thy love around my heart has thrown. 


A woman’s heart! ’tis but a waste 
Around, below, above, 
If from her altar-home is chased 
The idol of her love. 
Life is not life. She breathes and moves, 
But does not live unless she loves! 


Then cherish, love the one true heart 
Which hath around thee clung, 

Through weal and woe, for ten long years, 
And round thy pathway flung 

The brightest flower Love e’er hath given, 

That tinges earth with hues of heaven. 


And when her presence sheds its light 
Upon thy care-worn brow, 
Let not thy actions seem to slight 
The heart that loves thee now: 
She who has faithful proved for years 
Will light thy path through darkest tears. 


MINNIE. 


On! mother, when will spring be here?” 
Sweet Minnie said, and she brushed a tear 
From her azure eye, and turned away 
From the frosted window mournfully ; 
For she thought as she looked 
O’er the fields of snow— 

“Oh! long ’twill be ere the violets blow ; 
And long before, by the meadow brook, 
I may for the lily and cowslip look ; 
And long ere I'll hear the fluttering, 
In the cherry-tree, of the robin’s wing.”’ 
The spring returned, with birds and flowers, 
Rerobing in green the forest bowers ; 
And the robin came, with songs of glee, 
Back to his nest in the cherry-tree; 
And again in the meadow cool and green 
Were the lily white and the cowslip seen: 
But the first violet the young Spring gave 
Budded and blossomed on Minnie’s grave. 

THERESA. 











TI EVER WILL REMEMBER THEE. 
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MY HUSBAND. 
BY MRS. C. E. SWEET. 


(Captain Wesley B. Sweet was drowned in Lake Erie, 
Nov. 12, 1852.) 


AAs for thee, my early lost, my nearest, dearest one! 

My cup of sorrow overflows—the light of life is gone; 

That noble loving heart, which once for me so warmly 
beat, 

Now lies uncoffined and unknelled, the wave its wind- 
ing-sheet ! 


Thy much-loved form, now chill in death, the treacher- 
ous waters keep; 

No flower may blossom on thy grave, no drooping willow 
weep: 

Thy head, which on my bosom oft in peaceful slumber 
lay, 

Lies silent, in a dreamless rest, until the judgment-day. 


My tears a ceaseless fountain flow—they water not thy 
grave; 

I stand and gaze in hopeless woe across Lake Erie’s 
wave: 

Unpitying waters! haste and waft to him I loved so well 

My warmest tears, my fondest kiss, my latest best fare- 
well! 


I think I could have given thee up, and blest the chas- 
tening hand 

Which drew thee from this sorrowing world unto a 
brighter land, 

Had I thy dying passage soothed with all a wife’s fond 
care, 

Thy hand’s last feeble pressure mine, and mine thy 
latest prayer. 


In dreams thou dost return to me—I weep upon thy 
breast; 

In the dear haven of thy arms my spirit findeth rest: 

I wake, alas! to find thee gone—no clasping arm is 
there, 

And I am left alone again with sorrow and despair! 


Farewell, farewéll, my first beloved, a long and last 
adieu— 

In death’s dark hour, when earthly scenes are fading 
trom my view, 

Thy blessed spirit, hovering near, shall soar with mine 
above, 

Where fadeless flowers forever bloom, and all is peace 
and love. 


LINES TO MISS A. A. C. 


AT the dawn of day, ere the stars are all set, 
While the birds their sweet matins are singing, 
The lawn and green meadow with dews are all wet, 
The flowers abroad their odors are flinging, 
Then trill me thy song, with silver notes ringing, 
Girl of my beart! 


When in the bright east the proud god of day 
Wide flings the portals refulgent of morn, 
And Phebus rides for‘h with cherubic array, 
And loud peals the blast of the hunter’s shrill horn, 
Oh! then let me hear thy tones, heaven-born, 
Girl of my heart! 





When, as the high noon of Sol’s burning glare 
Spreads warmly and brightly o’er forest and field, 
The herds and the flocks to the cool shade repair, 
And the birds fly mute ’neath its green leafy shield, 
‘Tis then to thy song my soul I would yield, 
Girl of my heart! 


When, at the close of the mild summer even, 
The dews on the grass and the stars in the sky, 
The sounds are all hushed, our thoughts turned to hea- 


ven, 
And gently the zephyrs breathe as they float by, 
Then warble responsive, and “give sigh for sigh,” 
Girl of my heart! 


When the moon gleams softly o’er lake and o’er lea, 
And Night o’er the world spreads her lenient sway, 
And the stars beam mildly o’er land and o’er sea, 
The humble and thankful forget not to pray, 
Then sing me, dear one, thy own gentle lay, 
Girl of my heart! 


And, ah! when anguish and pain wring the brow, 
The brain is so weak and the heart is all faint, 
I ask for no “ ministering angel’ but thou, 
Whose hands are more healing than those of a saint, 
Whose voice can then soothe or respond to each piaint, 
Girl of my heart! 


And, when, at life’s close, I seek my last rest, 
Oh! still this will be my lingering prayer, 
To pillow my head on thy soft, heaving breast, 
There breathe my last sigh, there shed my last tear, 
While thy voice wafts my soul to regions of air, 
Dear girl of my heart! 
ALPHA. 


I EVER WILL REMEMBER THEE. 
BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


I EVER will remember thee, 
Though others I forget, 

For thou wilt ever be with me 
Till life’s bright sun shall set: 
Thy gentle form and speaking eye 

In beauty ever seem— 
A present, fond reality, 
And not a vanished dream. 


I well remember me the hour 
We first in friendship met, 

And how my spirit owned thy power 
Whose witcii’ry lingers yet: 

A pure white rose adorned thy hair— 
A smile illumed thy face ; 

And fair was thy young sunny brow, 
The soul’s bright dwelling-place. 


Again I saw thee—as thou lay 
Within thy coffin bed ; 
It was at close of summer’s day 
They told me thou wert dead! 
And though that form I ne’er shall see, 
Nor hear that voice again, , 
I ever will remember thee 
While mem’ry shall remain, 
Hartford, Conn. 








OUR PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


EVENING-DRESS. 
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Tus is the latest and most elegant fashion 
for an evening-dress. It is made of white mus- 
lin, trinmed with fulled ribbon matching the 
skirt. (For diagrams, see next page.) 





TO MAKE MOSS. 


Take about four shades of green, and the same of 
brown Berlin wool. The quantity of each will depend 
on what is required of moss. 

With any shade, cast on 14, 16, or 18 stitches 
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(according to whether long or short moss is de- 
sired). Knit it tightly in plain garter-stitch. 
When you have used all the wool of that shade, 
cast off. Do all in the same way. 

Dip the pieces of knitting in water; dry them 
quickly before a fire or in an oven that is net 
too hot, and cut them down the centre of the 
whole length. Then unravel each piece, all but 
the two stitches at the edge. Sew them on a 
card-board covered with green glazed calico, 
mingling the shades as much as possible. 
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DIAGRAMS OF BODY OF EVENING-DRESS. 


Fig. 1.—Front. Fig. 5.—Sleeve, very short. 
Fig. 2.—Back. Diagrams 1 and 2 form the lining to the figure; 
These form pattern to shape, for the lining. { 3 and 4 form the body of the dress, which is 


Fig. 3.—Full front body. 
Fig. 4.—Full back. 


Sulled to the lining. 
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NOVELTIES OF THE MONTH IN CAPS, BONNETS, CAPES, ETC. 
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CAPS, CAPES, ETC. 
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We have aimed at especial variety in our 
selections this month, instead of confining our 
notice to different styles of the same article. 
In our caps, for instance— 

Fig. 1 is intended for a young girlish face that 
scarcely needs the aid of ornament. It is of 
Maltese lace, with bands of narrow black vel- 
vet. The trimming is a rich rubon Ecossais, 
with broad black velvet. The lace comes to a 


any shade which best suits the wearer. Loops 
of the same mingle with the frill. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are models of dress bonnets for 
the present season. Fig. 3 is of a delicate pearl- 
colored silk, drawn in flutings, which are sepa- 
rated by bands of the same. A wreath of velvet 


leaves and fine flowers forms the last row, and 


point on the forehead, and then allows the loops 
of ribbon to fall on the sides of the face. Long 
floating ends fall from the front of the cap over 
the shoulders; these are of plaid ribbon knotted 
on the ear with velvet. This is a charming 
headdress for a young wife. 

Fig. 2 is far more matronly, composed of tulle, 
and a fall of blonde about the face. The nar- 
row ribbon which crosses it is of satin pearling, 
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is repeated inside the brim. Large autumn 
leaves in velvet fall towards the back of the 
crown. 

Fig. 4 is less elaborate, and more easily 
copied. It may be in any pretty shade, and has 
a more youthful appearance than the last. 

Fig. 5 is a rich lace cape or corsage, to be 
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The the chemisette of medallion pattern, opening 
square at the throat. Ribbon as above. Duchess 
sleeves to correspond. 

Figs. 7, 8, 9, and 10 are court bows, for de- 
scription of which, and information upon head 
and evening-dress, see “‘Centre-Table Gossip.” 


worn with a low-necked evening-dress. 
flounce on the waist corresponds to the jupe of 
a basque, and the sleeves have a beautiful effect, 
worn over the silk shoulder-strap or band of the 
dress. A rich satin ribbon slipped beneath the 
upper berthé displays the lace with good effect. 
Fig. 6 is an unusually elegant cambric set, 








EMBROIDERY FOR CHILDREN’S DRAWERS. 





Materials.—French embroidery cotton. Work in raised satin-stitch, sewing over the lines, or in 
buttonhole-stitch. 




















BEAD AND BUGLE WORK. 
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BEAD AND BUGLE WORK. 





Tue cut which heads this article represents a 
berthé of net worked with beads and bugles. 
For a thing of this kind, we draw a paper pat- 
tern of the proper size and shape, and tack the 
net smoothly and tightly over it. 

Three ounces of one-eighth inch bugles, two 
ounces of one-third inch bugles, two bunches 
also of cut-glass beads about the size of a 
mustard-seed, fine firm thread net, half a dozen 
skeins of medium sewing silk, a bead, and a 
sewing-needle, are the requisites. 

The bead-needle is threaded with about a yard 
and a half of silk, and this, doubled and knot- 
ted, and fastened on at the extremity of the 
stem. The sewing-needle must be threaded 
with single silk. Thread about five bugles on 
the bead-needle, push them down to the net, 
lay them over that portion of the stem below 
the leaves, then with the sewing-needle take a 
little stitch and hold themdown. Thread about 
eleven bugles, push them down, and lay them 
over one side of the right hand leaf, and about 
three stitches with the sewing-needle, judicious- 
ly placed, will fix them so as to shape that side 
and form the point: then thread for the other 
side in like manner, and then for the other leaf, 
and fix them all in their places very neatly. It 
is best to pass the sewing-needle through the 
centre of the bugles in slipping it from place to 
place, as then we have no untidy stitches be- 
hind; for it is only needful to make stitches 
here and there, at distances of about half an 
inch or rather more, to shape the lines of bugles 
into the pattern. That portion of the stem 
above the leaves takes about ten bugles. We 
then go up one side of the flower to the point 
of its curved leaf; this takes seventeen bugles, 
which must be threaded, laid over the outline, 
and tacked down to their place with the other 





needle. Ten bugles form the half of the to, 
We then come along the other half of the top, 
and down the other side in a similar manner. 





Ten bugles form one side of the central petal 
of the flower, and when these are threaded and 
tacked into their places, we work the stamen 
before completing this petal. Each of the three 
stamens requires one-third inch bugles, one one- 
eighth inch bugle, and a bead. The other side 
of the petal is then completed, and the bead- 
needle firmly fastened off. The beads are put 
on singly with the sewing-needle, and fine 
single silk afterwards. 

The row which divides the upper and lower 
wreaths of flowers consists simply of a vandyke 


of one-third inch bugles and beads, each one put 
on separately with the sewing-needle. 

The borders round the top are one-third inch 
bugles laid closely together in a sloping direc- 
tion, each one put on with a single stitch ; and 
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beneath this a fringe of loops, each containing 
one one-third inch bugle, thirteen one-eighth 
inch bugles, and one one-third inch bugle. 
These loops overlay each other; that is to say, 
the commencement of each one arises about a 
third of the way from the beginning of the one 
before it. 

The trimming round the bottom edge of the 
berthé consists of two rows of one-third inch 
bugles, each slanting in an opposite direction, 
and meeting together at their inner points in the 
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form of a V, as in this cut. The fringe is of 
loops, similar to those above mentioned; but 
each loop has four one-third inch bugles in it 
instead of two. 

Jackets, half squares for the hair, collars, 
sleeves, &c., may be similarly embroidered with 
bugles and beads, in almost any clear, tolerably 
bold pattern, with ease and facility. The only 
things needful are taste, lightness of hand, and 
care in the choice of the materials, especially 
the beads and bugles. 

Bugles may be worked on black lace with 
very good effect, by following the pattern. The 
great matter is not to crowd them on so heavily 
as to overweigh the material. Lightness, as 
well as elegance of design, is the great re- 
quirements. 








Materials—Half an ounce of bright cherry-colored 
Berlin wool; two shades of green ditto, or of chenille @ 
broder, two skeins of the best green fleecy of different 
shades, or shaded Shetland will do as well. 


For tHe Moss.—If fleecy wool be used, it 
must be split, and a thread of each shade taken; 
by using Pyrenees wool this trouble is obviated. 
Take a pair of very fine knitting needles; cast 
on 16 to 20 stitches: knit a piece as tightlyws 
possible, four times the length required: wet, 
and bake or dry it before the fire. When it is 
quite dry, cut off one edge throughout the whole 
length, and unravel all the stitches but two at 
the other edge. (Take care to begin to unravel 
at the end you left off knitting, or the wool will 
get entangled.) Fold it in four, and sew the 





edges together. This will make a very full 
moss fringe. 

For tHe Cuerries.—Cut a number of rounds 
in card, each the diameter of a good-sized cherry. 
Cut a small hole in the middle of each; take a 
needleful of Berlin wool three times the length 
of your arm; thread it with a rug needle, pass 
the needle in the hole of the card, holding the 
end of the wool with the left hand; pass the 
wool; lay it on the edge of the card, as if you 
were going to wind it; pass the needle through 
the hole again; repeat this until the whole 
needleful of wool is used. Then make a little 
tuft of wool on the end of a rather fine wire; 
twist the wire tight and pass the ends into the 


, hole of the card; take a pair of sharp-pointed 
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scissors, cut the wool all round the card; with 
a bit of waxed thread, tie as tightly as possible 
the little bunch of wool in the hole of the card, 
tear the card off, and pare the wool as smooth as 
velvet ; cover the ends of wire with green wool 
or silk, and each cherry is completed. 
Leaves.—Make a chain of 13 loops in green 
wool, and on them miss 4, de in 5th, * 2 ch, 
miss 2; de in 3d, * twice, 1 ch, miss 1, slip on 
first of 13. Take a piece of very fine wire and 
hold it in, while working round this open hem, 
leaving a short piece for a stem. Work all 
round in tc, except the first two and last two 





stitches, which are to be 1 se, 1 de, and 1 de, 
1 sc, twist the two ends of wire together, cover 
them with wool. When sufficient leaves are 
done, form them into a wreath with the cher- 
ries, joining them by means of the ends of wire: 
insert them in the moss, and sew the border 
thus made round a mat of velvet, or work, lined 
with card-board, and with silk at the other side. 

This border may be used for any crochet or 
knitted mat; the moss may be made more or 
less thick, according to taste. A very full border 
would require sez lengths. 





CROCHET COLLAR. 


Materials.—Evans’s boar’s-head cotton, No.30, Cro- 
chet hook, No. 22; eagle card-board gauge. 

Cuarn of 180 stitches, on which work a row 
of de. 

2d row. —* 3 tc, 3 ch, miss 3, *. 
Finish with 3 te. 

3d.—* 3 de on 3 te, 3 ch, *. Repeat. 

4th.—®* sc on Ist de, 6 ch, miss 5, sc on 6th, *. 
Repeat. 

5th.—Se on centre of first loop, * 7 ch, sc on 
centre of next loop, *. Repeat. 

6th.—Sc on centre of first loop, * 6 ch, se on 
centre of next loop, *. Repeat. 


Repeat. 
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7th.—De on all the chain, missing every sc 
stitch. 

8th.—Se on first stitch, 9 ch, sc on same stitch, 
12 ch, sc on same stitch, 9 ch, sc on same stitch, 
turn the work, dc in every chain of the 3 loops 


; just formed, turn again, and work de on the 


previous dc except the first 5, 7 ch, miss 5 
stitches of the 7th row, 6 de on the next 6, *. 
Repeat. . 

9th.—Sec on the point of the leaf of 9, 4 ch, 
* sc on point of large leaf, 15 ch,*. Repeat. 
Finish the row with 4 ch, sc on point of last 


} small leaf. 
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10th.—De in every stitch of the last row, 
working 2 in every 4th. 

11th.—* 2 de, 3 ch, miss 3, * until you come 
to the stitch ower the large leaf, then make a 
loop of 6 ch, de into the same stitch. Repeat. 

12th.—De on all the rest of the line, working 
every loop thus: 1 se, 4 de, 1 se. 

15th.—De in first de of last row, * 3 ch, miss 
2,dc in 3d*. Repeat, but without missing any 
on the loops. 

16¢h.—Sc on first chain of the foundation, and 
up the side work 4 ch, miss 2, 1 sc, sc on every 
stitch of the last row, and dc the other end of 
the collar like the first. 

17th.—Sec under first loop, 5 ch, sc under 2d, 
repeat to the sc stitches, then * 5 ch, miss 2, sc 
on 3d, * to the end, which work like the begin- 
ning. 





FURS 


FROM C. OAKFORD’S CELEBRATED AND FASH- 
IONABLE ESTABLISHMENT, 158 CHESTNUT 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


(See Cuts on page 392.) 


No. 1.—Represents a pelerine, with a mode- 
rate-sized cape, made of sable martin, mink 
martin, stone martin, fitch, &c. There is a 
strong probability that the mink martin will be 
in great demand from their strong resemblance 
to the Hudson’s Bay martin, and as they can be 
furnished at much lower prices, they will in 
consequence be sought after. 

No. 2.—Gauntlets or mufftees of material as 
before mentioned. There is no great change in 
these articles from last year’s patterns, except- 
ing they will be worn rather deeper. Some 
prefer buttons and loops to fasten them, others 
the gum-elastic rings ; the latter is more prefer- 
able, on account of their being kept firmer on 
the wrists. 

No. 3.—Front view of white ermine cape with 
pelerine ends. This article was much worn 
last winter, and is certainly more comfortable 
for the cold weather. The real ermine is very 
dear, consequently many ladies have preferred 
purchasing the more economical imitation er- 
mine, which looks nearly as well as the real, 
and can only be detected by those who are well 
practised in the business. Zé 

No. 4.—Back view of No. 3, showing the 
pointed cape. This has been pronounced, by 
ladies of great taste, the most beautiful pattern 
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out, and will be very generally worn by the 
votaries of fashion both in Paris and London. 

No. 5.—Showing the pattern for muffs, which 
are very small, with ribbons instead of tassels. 
There is no doubt that muffs are no longer 
fashionable, although they are certainly very 
comfortable. 

Now for a word of advice to the ladies re- 
specting the purchase of furs. In the first place, 
select a dealer in whom you have the most im- 
plicit confidence, as there is no article of a 
lady’s wardrobe where there can be so much 
deception practised as in a suit of furs. It re- 
quires years of practice to become proficient in 
the fur business. 

All the articles sold at Oakford’s establish- 
ment are manufactured on the premises, by the 
most experienced workmen. The skins are 
selected in Europe by judges of the first class, 
the object being to have the best without regard 
to price. Great care is taken in manufacturing, 
that patrons may feel secure in their purchases, 
and perfectly satisfied they have received the 
full value of their money. Another advantage 
they possess is, that they can afford to sell at 
the lowest price, on account of the facilities they 
possess in purchasing and manufacturing, and 
the large quantity disposed of during the season. 
The fur department has more than doubled its 
sales in their new store. Ladies are respectfully 
invited to call and examine the furs. They 
will be politely waited upon by the young 
ladies, and every facility will be offered them 
with the true politeness that has ever charac- 
terized that establishment. 
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Smatt pattern to surround shirt-studs ; to be 
worked in embroidery cotton. Thesmall rounds 
in eyelet-holes to be made with a fine stiletto, 
and sewed over. 
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CROCHET.—LADY’S RETICULE. 
(See Blue Plate in front of Book.) 


Materia’s.—Drab crochet thread, two shades of nar- 
row blue satin ribbon, a piece of white silk as a lining. 
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Make a chain of 130 stitches. 

1st row.—Double crochet. 

2d.—3 chain, 3 long. 

3d.—3 long worked in 3 chain, 3 chain; 
repeat. 

4th, 5th, and 6th.—1 long, 3 chain. 

7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th.—Like the 2d and 
3d; repeat from the 3d row twice, and finish 
with 3 rows, 3 long, 3 chain, miss 3. 

Crochet the sides together, work a row of 
double long stitches around the top, in which to 
insert the cord, and finish with a row of double 
crochet. Pass the ribbon through the rows of 
3 chain, 3 long, placing the lightest in the centre 
strip, as will be seen by referring to illustration. 
Make a double lining with the silk, place the 
white next the reticule, and the blue inside, 
and finish with cord and tassels. 
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A CHAIR, 


STRONGER THAN BERLIN WORK, AND MUCH 
LESS EXPENSIVE. 





TAKE three balls of crochet twine, any colors 

" that contrast well, say a bright blue, buff, and 

black ; work from the design, with a steel cro- 
VOL. XLIX.—39 
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chet hook, as fine as you can manage, first, 
three ribs of ribbed crochet with the blue twine, 
then in buff and black a stripe of double crochet 
according to the design. Unless your chairs 
have movable seats, a border will be wanted 
all round the chair: make it with one stripe of 
design between two stripes of ribs. 





DIAGRAM SHOWING THE DESIGN WHEN WORKED. 





PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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We have lately received numerous documents re- 
lating to the subject of female education, the most import- 
ant theme, after religion, that can now occupy the 
American mind, We insist on this, that the condition 
ot women settles the destiny of men; the former must 
be enlightened before the latter can become truly wise. 

In our Editors’ Table for August of last year (1853), 
we noticed, with warm approval, the establishment of 
the Pennsylvania Female College at Harrisburg, by the 
State. It was a noble act, and the men who sustained 
the measure, and now hold the direction of the institu- 
tron, deserve the heart-warm thanks of every American 
woman.* 

We have before us the address delivered at the first 
annual commencement in July last, by J. R. Tyson, 





* We subjoin the list of names. Our many readers (at 
a moderate computation, three hundred thousand persons 
will read this number) must be gratified to know these 
friends of woman are among the most honored men in 
the Keystone State. When will the leading men in the 
other States of our Union come thus nobly forward in 
providing for female education? The names of such 
heroes shall be embalmed in our “ Book.” 


OFFICERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA FEMALE COLLEGE. 
William Bigler, President of the Board of Trustees. 
A. O. Hiester, Treasurer. 
B. R. Waugh, Secretary. 
Board of Trustees. 
William Bigler, Governor of the Commonwealth, ex 


officio. 
Charles A. Black, Superintendent of Common Schools, 
ea officio. 
A. O. Hiester, Post-Offce, Harrisburg. 
John Maglaughlin, “ 
Benjamin Parke, - 
John J. Clyde, « 
Robert J. Ross, es 
Stephen Miller, - 
Daniel W. Gross, a 
Hamilton Alricks, - 
Robert A. Lamberton, « 
John H. Briggs, ? 
William Dock, « 
John B. Cox, “ 
E.. M. Pollock, - 


Simon Cameron, Middletown. 
©. E. Blumenthal, Carlisle. 
©. Hi. Tiffany, ™ 
John M’Clintock, S 
James Buchanan, Lancaster. 
John Weidman, Lebanon. 


levi Kline, e 
William H. Allen, Philadelphia. 
Jeb R. Tyson, " 


Principal of the College. 


B. R. Waugh, A. M., (late of Ballimore Female Col- 
lege.) 
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TABLE. 


LL. D., published by the Board of Trustees. 
draw largely on this excellent address. 


We shall 
The sentiments 
of the writer are just, and his views comprehensive. 
He has the high honor of leading the way in giving voice 
to public opinion, now demanding that the daughters »1 
each State shall have places of learning equal in advan- 
tages with those provided for young mea :— 


Tue SEMINARY; ITS A1ims.—“‘ We have met to wit- 
ness the first annual commencement of the Pennsylvania 
Female College, at Harrisburg. I sincerely trust that it 
has now fairly entered upon a long and flourishing 
career, and that by its high aims it will approve itself 
a useful and honored seat of learning. 

“ Situated in the capital of Pennsylvania, fortunate in 
the selection of a judicious and able principal, and 
enjoying the most favorable auspices, it had a right to 
look forward with confident expectations of success. 
So far, these expectations have been well fulfilled. The 
number of scholars has steadily increased. Their de- 
portment and improvement have been such as to justify 
the belief that both they and the teachers will redeem 
all the reasonable promises of the institution. 

* The locality of this college at Harrisburg, and the 
prudent course adopted in its management, encoura’e 
the most sanguine hopes. All that remains for me is 
cursorily to consider some of the principles upon which 
it is founded, in order to ascertain whether these entitle 
it to public patronage. 

“It must be apparent that a part of the success it has 
already met with is owing to a pretty general conviction 
in its favor. I believe that the principles which lie at 
its base are destined, under Providence, to scatter seeds 
of inappreciable value, and to yield a large harvest of 
moral and social blessings. 

“It is one of the glories of our free land that such in- 
stitutions as this have had their origin in this country. 
They have already become numerous. No country but 
ours could have given them existence. The prejudices 
of society would not permit them to flourish elsewhere. 

*‘ Rudimental schools founded for her benefit, avenues 
opened for her employment, colleges established for her 
more complete education: these are all owing to the 
universality of the opinion that the training of the intel- 
lect of woman, and the elevation of her moral being, are 
of the highest social concern.”’ 


THE SPHERES OF THE SExEs.—“ It does not strike 
me as philosophical or just to weigh, in an unadjusted 
popular balance, the comparative dignity of domestic and 
public employments. It is enough to say that nature 
and reason, the experience of all times, and the history 
of all nations, concur in establishing the wisdom of some 
distribution of duties, some division of spheres between 
the sexes. These two departments lie upon a common 
level. Though different in kind, they are equal or co- 
ordinate in rank. No one would disturb these natural 
relations by absurd or chimerical changes, as they have 
all the sanctions which can consecrate a time-honored 
and venerable usage. History, as I have said, no less 
than reason and nature, points out the true relations of 
man and woman, as well as the offices for which they 
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were respectively designed. We need not penetrate far 
into the abstract and recondite causes of things to solve 
the problem of the real distinction which exists. We 
could as easily transmute one sex into another, as to 
reverse the appropriate functions of either. We could 
as readily violate a physical law of the world, as set at 
nought those moral rules which hold society together, 
and preserve it, in the beautiful harmony which now 
pervades it.” 

Woman’s NEED OF EDUCATION FOR HER SPHERE, 
--“ There is a law, the law of capability or infirmity, 
which points out the fitness of things, and vindicates 
the wisdom of the Creator in the government of the 
world. That law, in denying to woman the more rugged 
form of man, a cold and unimpassioned reason, an in- 
ductive power to explore the secrets of nature by the 
stow but sure and certain processes of the understand- 
ing, has given to her greater personal beauty, a more 
delicate and complicated organization, a brighter per- 
ception, a nicer acuteness of feeling, better capacities of 
adaptation, and finer susceptibilities of taste. She ex- 
cels in those arts which lead to the ornate, the beautiful, 
and the tasteful. I would not be understood to say that 
nature has not poured out to her in equal profusion 
those high faculties with which man is endowed, for 
I believe many women have them all in an eminent 
jegree. But it is evident, from the delicate texture of 
her nervous system and the infirmities and disabilities 
resulting from her sex, that these powers are more 
limited in their range, or less under her control, or more 
affected or clouded by inimical and counteracting influ- 
ences. Man has the qualities which enable him to 
breast the storm, while woman’s genius enables her to 
embellish the retreats which form its sheltered coverts. 
The precincts of private life and its sacred ministrations 
are the lot of one sex; its struggles, combats, and ex- 
ternal duties form more properly the province of the 
other. But, on the other hand, is a being thus highly 
gifted and formed for these, and even greater purposes, 
not to be trained and cultivated? Because her person 
is cast in a finer mould, are its latent powers not to be 
brought out, and its fair proportions strengthened and 
developed? Is her spirit 30 ethereal as to bloom only in a 
genial sunshine, and not to be invigorated for the shade 
and the tempest? Is it to be put to no valuable use?’’ 


Woman’s Inrivence.—“‘ Woman is the presiding 
deity of the household. The inferior genii imbibe her 
spirit, and become, in obedience to it, the bright agents 
of heaven for the diffusion of its blessings, or malignant 
demons of mischief to poison the atmosphere of domestic 
joy. The household gods—the Penates and the Lares 
of the ancients—were either propitious and benevolent, 
or unkind and cruel, according to the affections of the 
wife or the mother who ruled the establishment. The 
domestic principality presents a scene of order or chaos, 
of beauty or ugliness, as her spirit is elevated or ignoble. 

“No one can go abroad in society without feeling the 
social influence of woman. Unseen, she often forms the 
apinions, and moulds the character of her husband. Her 
children inhale the very breathings of her soul, and what 
she is for good or for evil, they permanently become. 

“ Education, to be valuable, should be appropriate. 
We find woman fitted by nature for the retired walks 
of life, and endowed by a bountiful Providence with the 
most beautiful and delicate germs of character. Her 
training, then, to render her happy in herself and useful 
to others, should fit her for those practical and domestic 
duties which she is called upon to discharge in life.” 
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Evits oF Derective Epvcation.— Young ladies 
now grow up without much attention being given to 
their physical development or mental training. Their 
minds are generally undisciplined by the study of any 
one subject sufficiently long to make them thoroughly 
acquainted with it. The powers of the understanding 
are never excited into vigorous play; and those tenden- 
cies of the female sex, which, if properly kept in reserve, 
would aid its acquisitions, are alone called forth at the 
expense of every other. 

* . * > * >. 

“ What hope has her husband in the continuance of 
those affections which are as slight as the framework 
of her mental being; as superficial as her general 
attainments? What qualifications does she present to 
fulfil that high vocation of a mother, ‘ to teach the young 
idea how to shoot,’ or to take her position in society, as 
one that should adorn, embellish, and improve it? So 
far as her influence in society extends, it is injurious. 
She has not the materials of thought. Her mind, from 
neglect, has become a thin and unfruitful soil, without 
strength or depth, yielding only a wilderness of bram- 
bles, intermingled with a few stray wild-flowers. Soci- 
ety, under such a directress, must have a low standard ; 
it becomes as frivolous and superficial as herself, and, 
with mean aims, degrades its votaries. 

“Life bas been to her a dreamy and shadowy land. 
She has never been awakened to a full sense of its so- 
lemn realities. Removed from the world, she leaves no 
footprint upon its neglected sands. Her flight through 
existence has been like the path of an arrow, unmarked 
by a trace of its passage. 

*“ Cowper, in his letters, ingeniously explains the de- 
scription, the weaker vessel, as applied to woman, by 
those other words of Scripture, that she is ‘made perfect 
in weakness.’ True to her allotted sphere, she could 
attain a degree of perfection, I devoutly believe, only 
a ‘little lower than the angels.’ Proper culture and 
corresponding good works would multiply the motives 
to her own self-respect, and secure for her a station of 
simple dignity, the most exalted of human beings.” 


Goop RESULTS OF THOROUGH EpvucATION.—* The 
mischiefs of luxury in producing effeminacy of character 
and degradation of principle, stand out conspicuously 
upon the historic canvas of all nations. 

- * * 7 7 . 

“ Plutarch informs us that, in the early times of an- 
cient Briton, such were the temperance and simplicity of 
the early inhabitants that they did not begin to grow old 
until they attained the age of more than a century. The 
effects of luxurious refinement in the British Isles, sur- 
passing, as it now does, in elaborate conveniences and 
artificial excess, the wildest flight of oriental fable, are 
visible in the destitution and misery of the lower 
classes, and the unnatural struggle rendered necessary 
among the higher. 

* . . . . + 

“ The universal prevalence of luxury, fostered in the 
large cities by the increase of wealth, and spread through 
our wide empire by the telegraph, the press, the railway, 
and the steamer, threatens to overturn the simplicity 
of our ancient manners. 

* * * . * . 

“ When this college, and others like it, shall have done 
their perfect work, woman will stem the progress of this 
blighting mildew upon the fair garden of our republic. 
If she prefer the simple virtues; if her taste rest rather 
in the real than the seeming; if she encourage her hus- 
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band, her brother, her friend, to discard useless glitter 
and fastidious ornaments; if she adopt frugal comforts 
befitting his lot; if, above all, she inculcate the senti- 
ment that one of the cardinal duties of a man and a 
citizen is to live within his means, she will do a greater 
good to society than by becoming eligible to political 
office.” 

Or WomMAN IN HER RiGuT PLace.—* If, then, I be 
asked the proper sphere of woman, and where I would 
place her, the answer is at hand. From her nature and 
organization, she proves herself to be 


born to dignify retreat, 
Unseen to flourish and unknown be great !’ 











“ T would exempt her from the active cares of political 
life, while I would invest her with the greater honors of 
its wise and just administration. She would form those 
who take with its powers, the responsibilities and troubles 
of political office. 

“ If man be the active governor, woman is the true mo- 
ther of the State. She it is who is the real agent of the 
glory of man, and hers the plastic hand to mould him 
for the purposes of the nation. If we would have rulers 
worthy of their high vocation; if we would have ‘ virtue 
and intelligence’ as the distinguishing attributes of our 
citizens, we must elevate the mental, the moral, the 
religious condition of woman. While the political hus- 
bandmen of other nations are intent only upon pre- 
serving the weedy and worn-out distinctions of social 
rank, let our aim be to cultivate the soil of the mind 
and heart of all classes. Let the praise of our national 
tillage be this :— 


* Man is the nobler growth our soil supplies, 
And souls are ripened in our western skies.’ 


Such products, when compared at the great Crystal Pa- 
lace of Heaven with the dead or unprofitable fruits of 
other climes, would carry off the prize!”’ 

MetnHopist CoLteces ror Youno Lapres.—Fore- 
most among these excellent institutions with which we 
are acquainted, stands the Franklin Female College, at 
Holly Springs, Mississippi. The faculty comprises gen- 
tlemen of high eminence in learning as well as in their 
religious character, and the course of studies pursued is 
similar to that required in the colleges for young men. 
The collegiate department for the last session numbered 
one hundred and sixty students ; the preparatory depart- 
ment, fifty-one. 

The Wesleyan Female College, Cincinnati, Ohio, is an- 
other flourishing institution belonging to this denomina- 
tion. There were over four hundred students in all the 
departments during the last year. Thus, this wise reli- 
gious denomination is strengthening its hold on the 
popular mind, and widening its sphere of influence by 
bringing to its support the cultivated female intellect. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church is now the largest 
denomination in our land; over four millions of souls 
are under its care. It is also the richest; the value of 
its property by the last census was $14,636,671. Now, 
educate suitably all the girls under the supervision of 
this church, and its influence for good on the next gene- 
ration would be incalculable, and its praise would be in 
all the earth. 


Episcopal SEMINARIES FOR YounGe Lapies.—Some 
of these are of a collegiate character in regard to the 
course of studies, but no one is endowed on the liberal } 
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scale which the importance of the subject demands 
Private institutions are defective, because the showy 
accomplishments are usually made to predominate over 
solid and useful branches. Among the most successful 
Episcopal seminaries may be ranked the Patapsco Female 
Institute, near Baltimore, Md. The Bishop of Maryland 
takes a deep interest in this school, and the accomplished 
principal, Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, is celebrated for her 
success as an educator. The number of students for 
the last year was one hundred and forty-four. We take 
the following judicious sentiments from the closing ad- 
dress of the principal to the graduates :— 

“ As graduates of Patapsco, may you maintain the 
honor and dignity of your alma mater, exhibiting at all 
times and in all places a character earnest and sincere, 
amiable and conscientious, despising the aris by which 
too many of your age and sex seek to attract a short- 
lived admiration; frowning upon the flatteries which 
lead to vice, and jealous of any influences which might 
cause the slightest divergence from the path of rectitude. 
Representatives from more than half the States of our 
republic, may you ever love our common country, and 
cherish with a conservative spirit that sacred union 
which binds it together as one great consolidated nation. 
In your own homes will be your proper sphere of effort ; 
make their inmates happy and virtuous, and you confer 
a blessing on society. The future citizens and states- 
men of our Republic may owe to you, as wives and 
mothers, & loftier patriotism and a purer morality.” 

St. Mary’s Hall,* Burlington, N. J., under the care of 
the bishop of the diocese, continues to attract many 
students. The number during the past year was about 
one hundred and ninety. From the appendix we select 
the following pithy counsel to parents, which, if it were 
followed in all schools, would work quite a reform in 
our land :— 

“* SpenpinG-Money.’—This is & bad name for a 
worse thing. It is extravagance, in embryo. The 
rule, at St. Mary’s Hall, and at Burlington College, 
is express, that all money for the use of children be 
left with the residing heads. The uniform advice is, 
leave the least possible amount except for clothing and 
other actual expenses. The practice is, that many 
parents disregard it. This makes wastefulness in 
their own children, and discontent in others; and, ten 
to one, these same people will turn round and com- 
plain of our expensiveness. Follow our rules in the 
spirit and the letter, and there will be none. Children 
have daily all that they need for health and reason- 
able enjoyment. There is but one table for heads, 
assistants, and pupils. It is sufficient in quantity and 
in quality. The trick of buying cakes, and candy, and 
the like, is, in the first place, vulgar, and, in the second, 
visious. It costs more in headache, in one term (to 
gpeak of no other aches), than all things besides. It 
subordinates the intellectual to the animal. It keeps 
children babies, that should be men and women. It 
deranges the house. It breeds discontent. It leads to 
selfish ways, and sensual feelings, and gluttonous pro- 
pensities. It is all wrong. We must insist upon it 
that all money for the use of children be left with the 
residing heads; and that their judgment be relied on 
mainly as to the amount. We should be glad to have 





* We have a number of “ Reports,’ &c., and other 
papers connected with these educational movements, 
which we shall notice next month if we have room, or 
as soon as possible. 
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done with spending-money, so called ; being, as we hold, 
the poorest possible mode of spending money. We 
invite the appropriation of the sums that will thus be 
saved, to objects which subserve the cause of Christian 
education. Let the child devote what would otherwise 
be worse than wasted, to the good of men, and the glory 
of God. How many poor children are without instruc- 
tion! To how many souls, for which Christ died, is 
His gospel, in His church, unknown! What moral 
darkness to be lighted! What hunger of the soul fo be 
fed! What spiritual thirst that might be quenched! 
‘ Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones, @ cup of cold water only, in my name, verily I say 
unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.’ ” 

THANKSGIVING-DAY FoR 1854.—For several years 
past we have discussed the subject of a general agree- 
ment on the time of this annual autumnal festival. We 
believe the people would be gratified to have this union 
of sentiment carried into effect. The last Thursday in 
November has been selected as the day best suited to the 
general convenience, when the people from Maine to 
Mexico, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, might sit down 
together, as it were, and enjoy in national union their 
feast of gladness, rendering thanks to Almighty God for 
the blessings of the year, 

Therefore we pray, on behalf of all friends of the 
“ Lady’s Book,” that the Governors of the several States 
and Territories would issue their proclamations, each 
one for his own State, unanimously appointing Thurs- 
day, the 30th of November. as the DaY OF THANKSGIVING! 
Will not the Press throughout the Union join the “ La- 
dy’s Book” in this petition ? 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “To Emma Morton,” “Time at Fault,” 
* Autumn Song,” “ Golden Grains from the Sands of 
Life,” “‘ Headache,” “Take back the Harp,’’ “ He is 
Coming,” “‘ The Old Churchyard,” “ Philology—No. 5,”’ 
“ Lines on Botany’’—the writer must wait patiently, as 
the “ Lines” may not appear for months; our “‘ Book” 
is crowded. 

The following are not needed: “ Hopes,” “ Reminis- 
cences,” &c. (a good article for a newspaper), “ The 
Stars, the Bright Stars’’ (the writer may do better), “A 
Song,’’ “ Who are Wise?” “ Sonnet to Spring” (the son- 
net is very difficult to an unpractised writer), “A Rid- 
dle—In the creation I was made,” “ Love,’’ “ Alice, or 
the Literary Woman,” “Aunt Matilda’s Evenings,’ 
“Lines to a Wanderer.”? (We do not need any new 
contributors at present. Articles sent are accepted, if 
good, and if we have room.) 

“ Kate Harrington,” please send real name and ad- 
dress, that we may send you the “ Book.” 

“J. G. R.” or “ L. N.,” please say to what post-office 
MS. is to be returned. 





Literary Notices. 

Booxs py Mari.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 





From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 
FREAKS OF FORTUNE; or, the History and Adven- 
tures of Ned Lorn. By J. B. Jones, author of “ Wild 
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Western Scenes,” “ Life and Adventures of a Country 
Merchant,” etc. Not having had time to peruse this 
volume with that care and attention which seem to be 
due to all works of a domestic character, we are under 
the necessity of availing ourselves, for the present at 
least, of the decision in regard to it of the “ Publisher’s 
Critical Reader.” He tells us, on the title-page, that it 
is “equal to any of the productions of Thackeray or 
Dickens,” and he thinks his “assertion will be verified 
by the thousands who will assuredly peruse the book.’ 
Speaking of the characters introduced into the “ Freaks 
of Fortune,” the “ Critical Reader’ says: “ The cha- 
racters, including churchmen, politicians, bankers, 
lawyers, physicians, publishers, critics, authors, and 
lovers, are strikingly developed.” To this we will 
merely add that the characters and the incidents are 
principally drawn from Philadelphia life. : 

DESERTED WIFE; MOTHER-IN-LAW; VIR- 
GINIA AND MAGDALENE; AND SHANNONDALE, 
The works of Mrs. Southworth bound in one volume. 
Those who wish to obtain these popular novels in a 
convenient fourm have now an opportunity to do so. 
The author is deservedly a great favorite with the read- 
ing public. 


From Parry & McMILLAN (successors to A. Hart, 
late Carey & Hart), corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia :— 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF STATESMEN WHO 
FLOURISHED IN THE TIME OF GEORGE IIL, 
together with Remarks on the French Revolution. By 
Henry Lord Brougham, F. R. S., Member of the Na- 
tional Institute of France. Complete in two volumes. 
The sketches in these handsome volumes will unques- 
tionabiy form an invaluable addition to English histori- 
cal and biographical literature. In them, we have 
fairly and plainly presented to us, without the least 
objectionable pretensions to political or mental science, 
because the teaching is by example, the whole philoso- 
phy of government, as well as of the human mind and 
character, acting under peculiar influences. We are 
enabled to see at a glance, as it were, how strangely the 
rights and liberties of entire nations are sometimes 
affected by the opinions and prejudices of individuals, 
and either preserved or lost, as good or bad counsels 
may happen to prevail among a few. The great merit 
of these sketches, however, in the eyes of our country- 
men, will be found in the tribute which the aristocratic 
author pays to some of our most eminent advocates of 
republican government and republican principles dur- 
ing the advent and progress of the American Revolution. 
His views of our political institutions will, in most 
instances, be found even more flattering than have 
been those of many of our own political writers, and at 
the present epoch, in the absence of more patriotic in- 
centives, may therefore have a happy tendency in call- 
ing home the wandering imaginations of not @ few of 
our people, who seem disposed to feel ashamed of the 
simplicity of their parentage, and of the lowliness of 
their national origin. The fact is, and we feel no little 
confusion in making the confession, the estimate which 
this English lord has put upon the characters and 
services of General Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Charles Carroll, and Thomas Jefferson, and upon the 
Declaration of Independence, the National Constitution, 
and upon our democratic principles and institutions 
generally, far surpasses the estimate made by some of 
our own modern writers and professors of republican- 
ism. In this regard, his “lordship” teaches lessons of 
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universal political morality which, it is to be hoped, 
some of our political tyros will be industrious to learn, 
and careful never to forget. The volumes are, indeed, 
tull of warning and advice, presenting numerous exam- 
ples for encouragement and honorable emulation, as 
well as of such aspirations as should be shunned and 
abhorred. They are of a character to arrest the atten- 
tion, and to fix the principles of all who are virtuously 
and patriotically inclined, and may, with scarcely a 
forcible exception to the judgments pronounced by the 
author, be safely and advantageously committed to the 
perusal of American students and readers generally. 

LETTERS OF RACHEL LADY RUSSELL. Com- 
plete in one volume. This is a new and greatly im- 
proved edition of a work which has created much 
interest among historical readers. To the letters con- 
tained in former additions, which related almost exclu- 
sively to the death of Lord Russell, many others have 
been added, on various but important subjects. The 
letters, however, which relate to Lord Russell, who was 
tried for rebellion and sentenced to die in the reign of 
Charles the Second, give a more correct account of what 
has been termed a “judicial murder” than can be 
found in any other records of the times. They also pre- 
sent us with such evidences of affection, energy, and 
patience in the conduct of a naturally delicate and 
sensitive woman, as have rarely been exceeded in the 
pages of history, or even in the creations of romance, 
They breathe throughout a noble Christian spirit, and 
their perusal may therefore have a salutary effect in 
helping to strengthen the minds and to establish the 
characters of females of our own times. Adversity is 
the crucible which tries the quality of every human 
virtue, and that of conjugal love in particular. In order 
to pass through all such trials with purity, constancy, 
and honor, it is well always to be prepared with the 
encouraging remembrance of triumphant instances of 
heroie devotion, such as we find in this volume. Its 
perusal will awaken the best and noblest feelings of the 
heart. 


From Haves & ZELL, Philadelphia :— 

SPENSER AND THE FAIRY QUEEN. By John 
8. Hart, LL. D. The school of modern poetry owes all 
its best qualities to the genius of Spenser. Reverently 
regarded as this poet has been, and profoundly studied 
by a few inquiring minds, to the general reader the 
“ Fairy Queen,” the grandest, we might add the only, 
allegorical poem in the English language, has been 
hastily glanced at and set aside by reason of a few 
difficulties which present themselves at the outset. 
These difficulties are, indeed, but little likely to be 
overcome by those to whom the “ dolce far niente” is the 
only palatable state of existence ; but there are happily 
others who would eagerly expiore the very penetralia 
ef this most musical and most romantic of poems, if 
they could only be assured of the services of a capable 
guide. To such we say they need hesitate no longer. 
The gigantic plan of this great work is, in the essay be- 
fore us, laid completely open, its broken connections 
united, and its fine moral under-meanings explained in 
aclear, forcible, and judicious manner. Professor Hart’s 
essay might be entitled, with great propriety, ‘‘ The 
Fairy Queen made easy,” since nothing can be more 
admirable than the method he has adopted to disentan- 
gle the fantastic intricacies of the poem, and to display, 
in its best light, the genius of its author. His analysis 
ef the principal characters of the poem is remarkably 
good, while the occasional reflections which are intro- 
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duced in the course of the work are such as grow na- 
turally out of the poem itself, and not extraneous to it, 
as is but too frequently the case. 

Written in a genial spirit, yet not irreverently, this 
essay by Professor Hart is worthy of his fine logical 
powers, and exhibits, in an equally striking light, the 
wide range of his scholastic acquir ts. By the 
lovers of Spenser, this work will be hailed as an ad- 
mirable exposition of the meaning of the poet; and, 
while the youthful student will be gratified at finding 
his exploratory labor so efficiently lightened, it offers to 
the desultory reader. an interpretation ready to his 
hand. It is, in fact, the key to Spenser’s “ Fairy 
Queen,” a book the want of which has long been felt, 
and which, now tnat we have it, should be received not 
only as a necessary adjunct at this day to this wonder- 
ful poem, but as a work which may always be consulted 
with advantage by those who desire to know something 
of Spenser himself and of the quality of his genius. 

From BLANCHARD & LEA, Philadelphia :— 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL AND VEGETA- 
BLE PHYSIOLOGY: @ Popular Treatise on the Fune- 
tion, «ad Phenomena of Organic Life. To which is 
pretaced a general view of the great departments of 
human knowledge. By J. Stevenson Bushnan, M. D., 
Physician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital, etc. etc. 
With one hundred and two illustrations. This neat 
volume is all that its title purportsit tobe. It is full 
of valuable instruction and entertaining information, 
which cannot be well dispensed with in the formation 
of an agreeable and intelligent character—associate, 
companion, and gentleman—in this era of progress and 
scientific investigation. The subjects of which it treats 
will afford abundant themes for conversation and the 
interchange of ideas in private and mixed social circles, 
which may well supersede the light and frivolous, and 
sometimes reprehensible gossip which is resorted to for 
amusement. 





From Lippincott, Gramso, & Co., No. 14 North 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE BIBLE READING-BOOK. Containing such 
portions of the history, biography, poetry, prophecy, 
precepts, and parables of the Old and New Testaments 
as form a connected narrative, in the exact words of 
Scripture, in the order of the Sacred Books, of God’s 
dealings with man, and man’s duty to God. Prepared 
for the young in schools and families. By Mrs. Sarah 
Josepha Hale, author of “ Woman’s Record,” &. The 
plan of this “ Bible Reading-Book”’ has been approved 
by a number of eminent clergymen of Philadelphia of 
different religious denominations. We hope the guard- 
ians of public education will examine the book, and 
then we feel sure it will soon be introduced into the 
schools. As a book for children it will be of great value. 

From Rixer, THORNE, & Co., New York :— 

HERMAN AND DOROTHEA. From the German 
of Goethe. Translated by Thomas Concad Porter. We 
have no means of judging of the.merits of this little 
volume as a translation. The language is chaste and 
simple, and the morality of the tale not merely unex- 
ceptionable, but really beautiful. it belongs to the 
classic order of German literature, each chapter corre- 
sponding in sentiment to the attributes of the muses. 
It is a pity, however, that the translator did not take 
more interest in furnishing his English readers with a 
key to the peculiarities of the story. 
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From Wu. 8. YounG, 50 North Sixth Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

THE DIVINE ORIGIN AND AUTHORITY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, in a Connected Series 
af Familiar Discourses, giving a concise View of the 
Historical Argument for the Truth of the Bible. By Wil- 
liam Neill, D. D. Price, in muslin, 40 cents. This is 
a neat little volume, the contents of which have an un- 
doubted tendency to increase and fortify the faith of 
Christians. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through C. G. 
Henperscn & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SHAKSPEARE’S SCHOLAR: being Historical and 
Critical Studies of his Text, Characters, and Commenta- 
tors, with an Examination of Mr. Collier's Folio of 1632. 
By Richard Grant White, A. M. The principal design 
of this volume is evidently to aid in clearing away those 
“heaps of rubbish” commonly called “‘ emendations,” 
“elucidations,”’ or “ happy conjectures,” beneath which, 
for the last century and a half, ignorant or unapprecia- 
tive commentators have seemingly labored to bury the 
sense and beauty of the immortal productions of the 
genius of Shakspeare. In the general execution of this 
design, we find little to censure, much to praise. But 
if, instead of a brief “ notice,” it were our business to 
write one of those expositions of our own recondite 
learning known as reviews, we might show, to our own 
satisfaction, at least, that many of Mr. White’s very 
judicious emendations of the text of Shakspeare are by 
no means new ones. Justice, however, would compel 
us to state the fact that he himself has acknowledged 
this to be the case as regards some of them. Yet, of 
other “happy conjectures,” made by Mr. White when 
he was an unsophisticated “ freshman,” who under- 
stood Shakspeare by instinct, and which he evidently 
values for their novelty and originality, we might point 
out not a few which his “ five years’? of exploration 
ought, we think, to have discovered among those 
“heaps of rubbish’ he so slightingly speaks of. But 
all this we leave to the reviewers—and to Mr. Collier, 
the pretensions of whose recent volume to correct the 
text of Shakspeare by authority, Mr. White has effectu- 
ally demolished, while he gives the unknown annotator 
due credit for such of his conjectural emendations as 
seem most happy. This demolition alone, which no 
English critic has, to our knowledge, as yet so completely 
accomplished, renders the work of our American author 
one that should be read, and stamps it with the impress 
of original thought and argument. And, notwithstand- 
ing our objection to the somewhat presumptuous way 
in which Mr. White discusses the critical acumen of 
many of his predecessors, we cannot but consider his 
volume one of the most valuable contributions lately 
made to Shaksperian literature, either by English or by 
Americar. writers. His style is forcible and pleasing, 
his reasoning cogent, and, however much we may differ 
from him with regard to certain open questions, we 
must yet allow him the merit of having a true and 
poetical appreciation of the works of the great master, 
of whom he “claims to have been for many years, 
and yet to be,” the earnest, enthusiastic, and loving 
* scholar.”” 


From Put.uips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through R. 
Ser & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MARTIN MERRYVALE, HIS X MARK. By Paul 
Creyton. Nos. 7, 8,9,and10. The interest in “ Mar- 
tin” greatly intreases as the story progresses. 





From D. Appleton & Co., No. 200 Broadway, New 
York, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

CHESTNUT WOOD. A Tale. By Lille Linden. In 
two volumes. A very quiet, but interesting story runs 
through these handsome volumes. It is written in that 
natural and unpretending style which is always sure to 
leave the deepest impressions upon the mind of the 
reader. 

CAPTAIN CANOT;; or, Twenty Years of an African 
Slaver. Being an Account of his Career and Adventures 
on the Coast, in the Interior, on Shipboard, and in the 
West Indies. Written out and edited from the Captain’s 
Journals, Memoranda, and Conversations, by Brantz 
Mayer. Captain Canot certainly desefves credit for 
having delivered “a round, unvarnished tale” to the 
literary gentleman whose name appears as editor of the 
present volume. But, notwithstanding that some of 
the objectionable features of his story have been very 
nicely varnished over—by Mr. Mayer, we presume—we 
cannot recommend it to the perusal of our readers. Its 
utility, in our opinion, is doubtful, to say the least, 
while many of its details are such as no father can or 
will read aloud to the members of nis household; and 
the hero of it is a tricky, cheating, piratical trader, who, 
after more than half a lifetime of laborious yet fruitless 
rascality, finds himself a “stranded wreck,” and at 
last wakes to a glimmering sense of the important truth 
that “ honesty is the best policy.” 

From H. Lone & Brotuers, New York, through T. 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE RYE-HOUSE PLOT; or, Ruth, the Conspira- 
tor’s Daughter. By G. W. M. Reynolds, author of the 
“ Court of London,” “ Mary Price,” the “‘ Massacre of 
Glencoe,” ete. ete. This work will favorably compare 
with the best volumes by the same author. 

From J. C. Dery, 119 Nassau Street, New York, 
through Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

POEMS AND BALLADS. By Gerald Massey. Con- 
taining the Ballad of “‘ Babe Christabel.” Printed 
from the third London edition, with several new poems 
never before published. Revised and corrected by the 
Author. Though still a young man, Gerald Massey 
has already earned an enviable reputation as a writer 
of poems, in which vividness of imagination and tender- 
ness of feeling are combined with great delicacy and 
harmoniousness of language. The son of a poor Eng- 
lish laborer, and himself not long liberated from the 
slavish toil of an English factory, Massey has a very 
natural desire to change the present order of things to 
one more like that which is to be in the “ good time 
coming.” To the expression of this desire, in what are 
commonly called * Poems of Labor,” about one-half 
the volume before us is devoted. Of these we shall say 
nothing, being convinced that our lady readers will be 
compensated for any outlay they may make in purchas- 
ing the book, by the perusal of such exquisite gems of 
poesy as “ Babe Christabel” and “ Little Lilybell.” 
No mother, and, indeed, no father, should neglect to 
read them. 


From J. C. Derry, New York, Puriurps, Sampson, 
& Co., Boston, and H. W. Dersy, Cincinnati, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

HERMIT DELL. From the Diary of a Penciller. 
This volume abounds in beautiful reflections. The 
author displays the riches of a cultivated mind, and the 
purity of a benevolent and Christian heart. 
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From J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 
New York, through W. B. Ziener, Philadelphia :— 

THE YOUTH OF JEFFERSON ; or, a Chronicle of 
College Scrapes at Williamsburg, A. D. 1764. Of course, 
this is a work of imagination. Its author will be satis- 
fied if its grotesque incidents beguile an otherwise 
weary hour with innocent laughter. 

FIFTY YEARS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES; or, 
Reminiscences of the Life of @ Former Merchant. By 
Vincent Nolte, late of New Orleans. Translated from 
the German. This volume, besides some sketches of 
military adventure, is made up of political and mercan- 
tile gossip, which may or may not interest the reader. 





From Govu.p & LINCOLN, Boston :— 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer’s Journey and 
Future Home. By Augustus C. Thompson, Pastor of 
the Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mass. The book contains 
sixteen chapters on subjects connected with humanity 
and heaven. It is beautifully written, and will meet 
with a warm welcome from the Christian public. The 
type is large and clear, a great comfort to readers, for 
which the publishers should be duly honored. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 10, is before us, a work of great merit, which is 
doing much for general literature as well as religious 
enlightenment. 

PHONOGRAPHY: A BRANCH OF POPULAR 
EDUCATION, The Report of the Board of Controllers 
of Public Schools for the First School District of Penn- 
sylvania nas been lately published, in which the study 
is commended as a branch of much importance. Those 
who desire to understand the subject will do well to 
examine this report. The letter of Professor Hart, 
“ Principal of the High School for Boys’’ (when is the 
High School for Girls to be established?) is a clear, 
sensible exposition of the benefits of the study of pho- 
nography. 

THE IOWA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, pub- 
lished monthly by R. Spaulding, Editor and Proprietor, 
at Dubuque, is a worthy witness of the progress of the 
free school system, which everywhere in our wide land 
rouses the popular mind to exertion and improvement. 
We welcome these evidences of mental activity in the 
right direction. The views of the editor of this journal 
are sound, and his work merits a generous support. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY. 
Edited by the Officers of the New York State Asylum, 
Utiea, N. Y. The most interesting paper in this num- 
ber is on the “ Effect of Etherization on the Nervous 
System in the Treatment of Mental Disease.” The 
paper was read by Dr. Ray. In the discussion that 
followed, one fact was asserted which should be widely 
known: Never use ether (or chloroform) in presence of a 
light. Ether has been known to take fire while being 
administered in the evening, though the light was held 
at the distance of threé feet. Ether should never be 
administered to persons who have an infermittent pulse. 

SOUTHERN MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. Alabama. The first article in this number is 
by Jno. Stainback Wilson, on “ Female Medical Educa- 
tion.” This article, one of the most able on the subject 
we have read, not only advocates the medical education 
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of woman, but urges that all medical colleges shall have 
professors for the instruction of a class of females in 
branches which will qualify them to act as physicians 
for their own sex and children. He urges the admit- 
tance of women to the study of medicine—Iist. Because 
they are the natural and congenial attendants and con- 
fidents of their own sex. 2d. Because they are men- 
tally, morally, and physically worthy of the office, and 
have natural qualifications giving a natural right to 
practise certain departments of medicine; therefore 
this mode of sustaining themselves when obliged, as 
the widow and orphan often are, to earn their own sup- 
port, should be opened tothem. 3d. The medical edu- 
cation of females would relieve the male physician 
from a branch of the profession he ought not to practice. 
And 4th, because “the safety and happiness of a large 
portion of the most refined and lovely women (in the South 
particularly) DEMAND i.” 








Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN OCTOBER 
NUMBER, 
35. Wedding-ring. 
7. A tear. 
39. Monosyllable. 


36. Telescope. 
38. A fishing-rod. 
40. Love. 


ENIGMAS. 


4l. 
THe dearest secrets of your heart 
To me you fearlessly impart, 
Nor doubt my constancy: 
That which from every eye but one 
You ’d strictly seal, you never shun 
To freely press on me. 


For I’ve the reputation got 

Of saving characters from blot, 
So I’m entrusted well; 

And yet of corfidence betrayed, 

My guilt has sometimes been displayed: 
My name you now may tell. 


42. 
WE really are a useful pair 
In every point of view, 
And ’tis our fortune oft to share 
Life’s brightest gift with you. 


Your studies we facilitate, 
Your recreations aid, 

Yet light is e’er the estimate 
Of our good service made. 


Our union is so perfect, that 

We '’re styled by all our friends 
That type of unity whereat 

A happy courtship ends. 


We toil together, neither knows 
A happy view apart; 

For one with th’ other ever shows 
The empire of one heart. 


And yet no man and wife, tis sure, 
Though friends in us they own, 

Our name would willingly endure, 
However worthy known. ° 




















Godey's Arm-Ohair. 


Ovr NoveMBER NumMBER.—First plate “ Peace.” 
This is one of a pair of match pictures illustrating 
Peace and War, by the celebrated Landseer, of London. 
We do not think we shall publish the companion pic- 
ture “ War,” as there is enough of that about now, 
without introducing it in the “ Lady’s Book.’ Our 
fashion plates, as usual, take precedence of all others 
for accuracy of style and beauty of engraving and color- 
ing. The press and private letters speak to the point 
about them. 


1855.—We call attention to our advertisement for 
1855. What we promise there we will perform. This, 
we think, is as good as if we had written a whole page 
on the subject. 

Dun.— If ’twere dun when ’tis done, then it were 
well it were dun quickly.” Shakspeare slightly altered, 
which means, in the common language of the day, that 
we should like some of our delinquent subscribers to pay 
up, and at once. Remember, a new year is about to 
commence, and it will be dreadful if you do not receive 
that beautiful January number we have in preparation. 

AmusInG.—We shall one of these days put all our 
fancy engravings at the back of our Book. Other pub- 
lishers will follow the example, for what we do is right, 
at least we should suppose they think so, by following so 
immediately in our footsteps. It would be amusing, if it 
did not show such a plentiful lack of invention on the part 
of our would-be imitators. Depend upon it, no work 
can succeed that directly copies another. On one occa- 
sion we announced splendid ecriptural plates, executed 
an steel by the first engravers in London. A magazine, 
then published in the city, also announced splendid 
scriptural plates, six in each number. When they had 
obtained subscribers under this promise, they com- 
menced publishing their scriptural plates, and what 
were they but miserable wood-cuts! That magazine 
is now dead. 

Our subscribers must bear in mind that on and after 
January Ist, all matter upon which letter postage is de- 
manded must be paid at the time of sending, or else the 
letters will remain in the post-office, and not be sent; 
therefore, those writing to us making inquiries upon 
subjects that only interest themselves, must remit a 
stamp to pay return postage, and those sending for pat- 
terns, or any other article that has to be sent to them 
by mail, must remit enough to pay return postage. 

Mr. Jonn BAtLLAIcne has retired from the editorship 
of the Alton “ Telegraph’’—taking leave of the editorial 
profession, after a continuous service in the ranks of 
forty-two years. He is entitled to his certificate as an 
exempt. We take leave of Mr. Baillaiche with regret, 
having alweys found him, during an acquaintance of 
twenty-five years, a true friend. 

Bacx numbers of the “ Lady’s Book” can be supplied 
from January, as the work is stereotyped. 





Our Goop Frienp, T. 8S. ARTHUR.—It gives us plea- 
sure to publish anything favorable to this just man— 
and, by the way, we have never seen anything unfavor- 
able to him yet in print. The most independent editor 
in the United States, P. R. Freas, of the Germantown 
“ Telegraph,” who never publishes a line that he does not 
fully believe—this is strong language, but it is true— 
says of T. S. Arthur, in speaking of one of his works :— 

“¢ A YEAR AFTER MARRIAGE.’—An interesting and 
valuable volume, by T. 8. Arthur, Esq., with this title, 
has just been issued by T. B. Peterson, and will be found 
advertised in our columns this week. Mr. Arthur is 
one of the most successful writers in the United States; 
and it may be said of him that, in every one of the 
numerous productions emanating from his pen, there is 
a vein of elevating, refreshing thought running through 
it, that fastens itself upon the heart of the reader, pro- 
ducing an impression which, in many instances, has no 
doubt been the groundwork of many a permanent and 
ennobling moral structure.” 

“Ten NIGHTS IN A BAR-Room.”— It is wonderful 
what a sale there is for every work emanating from the 
pen of this gifted author. The sale of this last of his 
productions has far exceeded the most sanguine hopes 
of the publisher. 

Books THAT WE WILL SEND BY MAIL, PosTAGE 
Pa1p.—On receipt of the money, we will send by mail, 
post-paid, any of the following books written by T. 8. 
Arthur :— 


Price 
Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, and What I saw 

There, 75 
Sketches of Life and Character—illustrated, $2 00 
Lights and Shadows of Real Life, do. 2 00 

Leaves from the Book of Human Life—30 illustra- 
tions, 1 00 
Golden Grains from Life’s Harvest Field, 75 
True Riches; or, Wealth Without Wings, 50 
The Way to Prosper, 50 
The Home Mission, 60 
Finger Posts on the Way of Life, 50 
Shadows and Sunbeams, 50 
The Fireside Angel, 25 
Tales of Married Life, 1 00 
Three Eras in Woman’s Life, 1 00 
Library for the Household, 12 vols., 4 50 


New Juvenile Library, 12 vols., 60 illustrations, 4 50 
The Angel of the Household, 50 
A SENSIBLE letter from Independence, Texas :— 

“ Mr. Gopey, send to the address of —— your valu- 
able ‘ Book ;’ send it quick ; send the back numbers from 
January. This is the only way I can think of to get my 
wife in a good humor, and, moreover, I am tired of having 
her borrow. I am sure she shall never lend. The very 
first application to borrow I am going to present a sub- 
scription list. Send also to Mrs. —— the ‘ Book.’ She 
also wants it from January. You may consider my 
wife a life subscriber to the ‘ Book.’ 

Yours, &., —..” 
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Tue AMERICAN Paess.—It is always gratifying to 
our national feelings to contrast the tone and spirit of 
the American journals with the tameness and subservi- 
ency generally exhibited in the language of the foreign 
press. Although the public may occasionally be disposed 
to check some indications of rudeness in a few of our 
papers, still we think it far better to tolerate such de- 
partures from the strict rules of literary courtesy, than 
to sink the language and sentiments of the press into 
a slavish adulaiign of power. The rivalry that pro- 
duces the sharp collisions of which we sometimes hear 
complaints, is the best security we could have for the 
freedom of speech and the perpetuity of our political 
institutions. 

We recently had the pleasure to read a clerical opinion 
of the press, in the course of which the reverend author 
declares, as his opinion, that the newspaper, quite as 
much as our public schools, is, in America, the great 
orator ofa nation of thinkers and debaters. ‘ The 
American editor,” he continues, “ aims not at the choice 
diction of an essayist, and pays little attention to mere 
abstractions and vain theories. He writes as if he would 
give the greatest quantity of thought in the briefest space. 
He excels in paragraphs, which are like the sharp 
shooting of riflemen; his heavy artillery he reserves for 
occasional editorials, but he seldom plies the cannon 
where a bullet willdo the work. But, asa characteristic 
of our people, he is ever ready to lay aside his editorial 
matter to make room for news. He knows men, and not 
deeds. His language possesses a clear and concise 
utterance. Every writer and public speaker might find 
a model of style in the productions of the American 
editor.” 

This is high praise from a man of truth and observa- 
tion, and is the more to be relied upon because the Rev. 
Mr. Bacon, in the same address, did not hesitate to make 
some severe remarks upon the general character of the 
religious press, in the respectability of which he might 
be presumed to take a lively interest. 

Good newspapers, of which we have an abundance, 
and are constantly making room for more, are, with all 
their seeming violence and contradictory spirit, the mes- 
sengers of peace and reconciliation among our people. 
They keep alive that desire for intelligence on all sub- 
jects which necessarily leads to deep investigations, and 
thus clear away the rubbish of ignorance and prejudice, 
both of which have ever been the greatest foes to free- 
dom, truth, and charity. 

We are acquainted with the American press; its 
labors and the obstacles with which it has to contend 
are familiar to us; and, while we are happy to know 
that it is every day accomplishing some new triumph for 
the benefit of the people, we bespeak for it in Nebraska 
(where we already have two exchanges) and the remote 
wilderness in which it has just begun to spread its light, 
as well as in the retired hamlet and city full, not the 
cold patronage, but the cordial and generous support of 
all true friends of virtue and liberty. 

In the course of some remarks on this subject, made a 
year or two since, we said “that there were more talent 
and general information displayed by the conductors of 
the public press in the United States than could be 
found in Congress and in all the State legislatures taken 
collectively.” As yet, we have had no reason to take 
back, or even to qualify this sentiment. On the contra- 
ry, time and the assent of contemporaries have justified 
us in having expressed it. “ Truly do I believe,” says 
Walter Savage Landor, in a late publication, “ that 
more than one of our newspapers contains a daily article 
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worth all that is spoken in both houses for seven years.” 
And Eliza Cook says, in corroboration of this opinion: 
“Good newspapers are the only currency that is worth 
more than gold or silver.” 

Our PattTerns.—Ladies do not seem to be aware 
that these patterns are fac-similes of the originals in 
color, trimming, &e. At a distance, they would be 
taken for the garment itself. They could be worn ina 
tableau without being detected. 

Tne “ Crescent Eagle” says: “‘ Godey is leaving his 
contemporaries in the shade on colored fashion plates. 
They are perfect, and, what is more, they suit the taste 
of the ladies.” It is not only in fashion plates we lead 
them, but in steel plates, reading matter, receipts, and 
work-table department. The Brookville “ Jeffersonian”’ 
also has his say: “ His fashion plates are acknowledged 
to be superior to all other publications of the kind; his 
engravings are of the first quality—rich in intelligence 
and beauty. The reading matter of the book, coming 
from the pens of the most talented writers, cannot fail 
to be well received in every circle, and we see no reason 
why fifteen or twenty copies of Godey are not sent to 
every post-office in this courttry.”’ 

The only renson why we don’t have those fifteen or 
twenty subscribers at each post-office is on account of 
the vile system of borrowing. Were it not for this, we 
should this day have 20,000 more subscribers than we 
now have. 

WE take the following from McMakin’s excellent 
* Saturday Courier” :— 

*¢ Tt is estimated that 9000 pianos are made every year 
in the United States, giving constant employment to 
1000 hands, and costing over $2,000,000.’—Ex. Paper. 

* We should like to know how many of these must be 
set down to Boardman & Gray’s great manufactory, at 
Albany.” 

At least one-third, we should think, from the great 
satisfaction their pianos give, and the numerous orders 
they receive. The dolce campana attachment seems 
to be a great favorite with all good players. The Boston 
“ Waverley Magazine’ copies the description of this 
celebrated establishment that we published in our 
January and February numbers. 

Mr. W. Stmmons, Box 100, Washington, Daviess 
Co., Ind., proposes, on receipt of twenty-five cents, to 
convey & new discovery, which he calls the “Magic 
Telegraph,” as follows: “ To all wishing to avail them- 
selves of the knowledge of a beautiful art—that of 
writing an invisible letter which may be rendered visible 
at will, and subsequently to disappear again—the oppor- 
tunity is offered. Full and plain instructions will be 
sent to enable any person to write a secret letter that 
no one is able to read or detect, except their writers and 
their correspondents themselves.” 

The editor of the Washington “ Sun” says: “ This is 
no humbug, as you can easily ascertain. We have seen 
it tried, and it operates like a charm.” 

Rappr’s GoLtp Pens.—Their celebrity is increasing, 
and we do not wonder at it, for they are the best 
article of the kind ever offered. We will guarantee 
them. Prices as follows: Condor size, with a holder, 
$6; in a silver case, $7; swan-quill size, with double 
extension silver cases, $4; goose-quill size, suitable for 
ladies, with holders as above, $3. 
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Great AMERICAN Book.—We are glad to see, by a 
prospectus in a late number of the “‘ Knickerbocker 
Magazine,”’ that some of the literary friends of L. Gay- 
lord Clark, Esq., the popular editor of this work, have 
devised a plan for his benefit. It is the publication of 
a splendid volume, composed of original articles written 
expressly for the book by fifty American authors, among 
whom are Washington Irving, Fitz Greene Halleck, 
Wm. C. Bryant, H. W. Longfellow, Donald G. Mitchell, 
George Wm. Curtis, N. P. Willis, and others. The 
volume is to be illustrated with portraits of the writers, 
finely engraved on steel from original pictures, and 
promises to be in every way one of the most attrac- 
tive books ever issued in this country. The object of 
the committee who have charge of the publication is to 
raise from the profits of the book a sum sufficient to 
purchase a Home for Mr. Clark, who has for over 
twenty years devoted himself to his literary labors, and, 
as is too often the case, without reaping that reward 
which should by this time have made him independent. 

We give the project our most hearty approbation, and 
hereby authorize Mr. Hueston to put us on his list for 
five copies of the book in the best binding. The book is 
to be sold entirely by subscription, and we should think 
that, among the thousands who read the “ Knicker- 
bocker,” ten thousand copies would be called for very 
soon. This would insure the success of the noble plan 
of the committee, and would prove a substantial and 
well-deserved compliment to one of the best editors in 
his line that our country can boast. 

We will only add that the “ KnrckeRBOcKER GaAr- 
LERY” is to be published by Mr. Samuel Hueston, 348 
Broadway, New York, at jive dollars per copy in cloth 
gilt, and seven dollars in morocco extra binding. Send 
your name at once to the publisher, and secure an early 


copy. 


DempstTER.—The silver-toned Dempster is with us 
ence again, charming the public with his delightful 
ballads. 

Grist AND Mar1o.—Our New York friends are en- 
joying 4 great treat in listening to these splendid singers 
in some of the most popular operas. Shall we have 
them in opera here? We hope so, as half the charm of 
their singing will be lost in a concert-room. 

CHILDREN, READ THIs.—Your friend Blitz has ar- 
rived, Canary, birds, little Tommy, and all. He has 
made the Coldmbia Hotel his head-quarters, where he 
will be happy to see and delight you, as of old. Kind 
and good Blitz! he deserves the public patronage, and 
he will receive it. 

RESIGNATION OF Mr. G. H. HopDELL.— We are sure 
that our numerous readers will regret to hear that Mr. 
G. H. Huddell, the energetic and gentlemanly agent of 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad 
‘Xompany, who has become so popular with the travel- 
ling public, has resigned the position for which he was 
so eminently fitted. Mr. Huddell has purchased the 
two fine steamers now running between this city and 
Wilmington, so that we shall not lose him altogether. 
We trust that his successor will take advantage of the 
noble example before him, and become equally popular. 

It Is AS WELL TO BE PARTICULAR.—The Berks Co. 
* Press” says: “‘ Every lady should have Godey by her 
side—we mean his periodical.” 
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Girt LotTeries.—A dozen of these establishments 
have started into existence within the last month or 
two, having for their basis the magazines. The pub- 
lisher of the “‘ Lady’s Book”’ deems it proper to announce 
that he has no connection with them further than to 
furnish them with his publication upon receipt of the 
money, as he would do to dealers and the public. He 
would respectfully suggest to his old friends and sub- 
scribers the propriety of remitting direct to him, as 
usual, and let the publisher receive the profit that is 
justly due to him. 

Mrs. Hate’s “Coox Book” we will furnish at $1, 
and pay the postage. Mrs. Hale’s “ Household Book” 
on the same terms. Every one of our lady subscribers 
ought to have both these books, and they would, if they 
knew their value. 

Two doors above our office, in the window of Archer 
& Warner’s celebrated chandelier and lamp-store, is to 
be seen a curious sight: three beautiful silver tea-sets 
that are to be offered as premiums at the Clark Co., 
N. Y., Agricultural Society, for the three finest babies— 
one set for the finest child not exceeding one year of 
age; another for the finest child over one and not over 
two; and a third set for the finest child not over three 
years of age. The number of “ finest children,” in the 
estimation of their own mothers, that will be gathered 
there, will be wonderful. We hope the committee to 
distribute the prizes will not consist of bachelors. 

In a letter from a lady correspondent in New York, 
we find the following: “ ‘ Alone’ is getting to be quite 
the rage in New York. People have just got hold of it, 
and every one asks me the author’s name.’ Do you know 
it?’ This novel is by the author of “‘ Marrying through 
Prudential Motives” and “The Thrice Wedded,” both 
of which stories we have recently published. ‘ Alone’’ 
is a splendid work, and a novel that every lady or gen- 
tleman should read. 

Wuitt’s Bonnet Emrortum.—It will be seen by 
the engraving on the first page of the book that Mr. 
White again gives his inimitable designs for bonnets, 
&c. An attempt was recently made to set fire to this 
building, one of the “ institutions” of ourcity. It would 
be a public loss, for in no city of the Union can there 
be found so splendid a store and so extensive an assort- 
ment of goods in its peculiar line. 

Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

WAIT A BIT.—The Lyons “ Gazette” thinks “ Godey 
has about run his race. How he is to improve his ‘ La- 
dy’s Book’ is more than we can conjecture.” This 
opinion has often been expressed, but yet we have im- 
proved; and we now have several new features for 
next year, which we think will astonish our subscribers. 

“ THE Book OF THE TOILET.”—We are now on our 
tenth thousand of this very useful work for the ladies. 
The sale of this ladies’ indispensable has been very 
large. It contains receipts for almust everything that 
can interest a lady. Price 50 cents. 
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“Dear Stn: My wife is a devoted reader of the 
* Lady’s Book,’ and I guess if you could see her (even 
now) poring over some of the fine ‘ pieces’ in the ‘last 
number,’ that would be to your mind ‘ confirmation 
strong as proof from Holy Writ.’ She says she would 
not be without the ‘ Book’ twelve months for twice the 
amount to be paid, and that the patterns for embroidery, 
&«e., are richly worth the subscription price for a year, 
to say nothing of the ‘ Lessons in Drawing,’ the splen- 
did engravings, and other attractions. Indeed, she has 
come to the sage conclusion that L. A. Godey is decid- 
edly a gentleman, and one that the world could not 
conveniently dispense with. Nothing can be done with- 
out first consulting Godey. Not even a pocket-hand- 
kerchief or pair of undersleeves can be embroidered or 
braided without special reference to the ‘ Book.’ And 
then she is annoyed by interesting young ladies, who 
come to look at the ‘fashion plates,’ &., and some of 
them even ask her to lend them the ‘ Book’ a day or 
two! Isn’t that provoking? But she is determined not 
to lend her Godey, and modestly tells them she wishes 
to have them bound, and hints to them the terms upon 
which they can call the ‘ Book’ their own. 
Respectfully, 8. P. B., Ky.” 
* Since infancy (almost) I have been a subscriber to 
* Godey’s Lady’s Book ;’ but, having followed your ad- 
vice to the ladies and changed my name, you may not 
under my present signature recognize an old and well- 
tried friend, once a resident of Georgia. However my 
situation may change, I cannot live without the ‘ Lady’s 
Book ;’ it is the solace of many an otherwise weary 
hour, and withal so amusing and instructive. With 
many thanks for your kind efforts to please the ladies, 
and heartfelt wishes for your success, 
“IT remain your subscriber, M. F. H., Florida.” 
“Tr is a book that no young lady should be without. 
Married or single, it is just what they need. I don’t 
think I can live without it, and never mean to again. 
“ Miss A. D. B., 0.” 
“We have no magazine or exchange of any kind 
which we value so highly as the ‘ Lady’s Book.’ 
“W. H. C., Maine.” 
“T wouxp rather dispense with my coffee and tea 
than my wife should be deprived of her apple of gold in 
the picture of silver. G. M. 8., N. ¥.” 


“ T prize the ‘ Book’ more than any other, and would 
have it if the cost was double what it is. 
“Ww. F. K., 1.” 
“ NoTHING can give me more true pleasure than to 
see that an article of mine has been accepted by the 
only true magazine of the country, for a delicacy of 
sentiment and a truly refined taste mark its every page, 
and, while I live, I expect to hold it as one of my chief- 
est treasures. N., Indiana.” 
“T mat the arrival of ‘Godey’ as I would an old 
friend, and should as soon think of parting with my 
little Della as with that. S. M. R., NW. ¥.” 


*“ You will therefore be less surprised at my negli- 
gence in not remitting, when you learn that I am not a 
lady, but a very great admirer of them, an old bachelor 
of 52; and I would not be without the ‘ Lady’s Book’ 
for any consideration, for I find that the ‘ Lady’s Book’ 
pleases them more than anything else I am able to pre- 
Very respectfully, 


sent them. W. B., Ky.” 
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“ Receive my thanks for the periodical enjoyment 
we receive from your ‘ Book.’ It still retains its pris- 
tine purity, quite different from many of the magazines 
that give abundant promises of much fruit, but quite 
wither in the bud. J. E. P., Mi.” 


“TI THinx for ladies the ‘ Book’ is the best work we 
have. It costs less, and contains more useful and in- 
structive knowledge than any periodical now published. 
I have been taking it for several years, and expect to 
take it for many more. Mrs. 8. A. E., Miss.” 


“ T cannot refrain from telling you how grateful I am 
for your valuable magazine, so wonderfully adapted to 
the wants of a million of readers. I have taken G., P., 
H., and K.; each has its peculiar merit; but incompar- 
able Godey blends all their merits in his ‘ Lady’s Book.’ 

“LL. H.C.” 

“ Lapies’ WINTER Boox oF CROCHET PATTERNS.” 
By Miss Anne T. Wilbur.—We have a few copies of 
this work for sale at 25 cents per copy. 

Very Trve.—The Miss. “ Reformer” says: “ We 
have never seen anything approaching Godey’s colored 
fashion-plates in point of beauty.” And we can also 
add, you never will. 


“THe Nursery BASKET” received at last, and 
those persons who have paid us in advance will have 
received their copies before this reaches them. The fol- 
lowing is the title of the work: “The Nursery Basket: 
a Hand-Book of Practical Directions for Young Mo- 
thers; including the preparation for a young infant’s 
wardrobe; the choice and making-up the child’s bath; 
out-of-door dress; worsted knitting; flannel ; embroid- 
ery; the clothes of older children, etc. etc. With en- 
gravings.” Price, 50 cents. Please address all orders 
to publisher of “ Lady’s Book’’ for this most desirable 
and useful work for all young mothers. 

CurisTMAs, NEw-YEAR’s, AND BIRTHDAY PRE- 
senTs.—E. H. Butler & Co., No. 67 South Fourth Street, 
have prepared for the coming season some of the most 
beautiful gift-books we have ever seen. We call the 
attention of our friends and the public to this most 
beautiful assortment, among which will be found suit- 
able presents for the young and the old, the grave and 
the gay. “The Bow in the Cloud” and “The White 
Veil” have never been surpassed. 

“ Affection’s Gift,” a Christmas, Now- Year's, and 
Birthday present. Elegantly bound, and splendidly il- 
lustrated with eight beautiful mezzotint engravings. 

“The Gem Annual.” Do. do. Elegantly bound, and 
splendidly illustrated with eight mezzotint engravings. 

“ Christmas Blossom and New-Year’s Wreath.” Do. 
do. Six mezzotint engravings by Sartain, after designs 
by the first artists. 

“ The Bow in the Cloud; or, Covenant Mercy for the 
Afflicted.” With six engravings in line, after original 
designs by Schussele. 

“The White Veil.” A Bridal Gift. Edited by Mrs. 
8. J. Hale. Eleven engravings and illuminations by 
the first artists, and in the richest style. 

“Leaflets of Memory.” Eleven illuminations and 
engravings in the first style. Elegantly bound. 

“How To MAKE A Dress.”—We can now send this 
work to all who have ordered it, our new edition being 
ready. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR WINDOW PLANTS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 
(From Mrs. Hale’s New Household Receipl-Book. This 
book wiil be sent to any person on receipt of $1.) 


Tue directions given last month must be closely 
>seerved throughout the remainde: of the year. The 
great object being to keep the majority of plants in a 
resting condition, that they may start the more vigor- 
ously on the return of genial weather. Winter, or early 
spring-flowering plants, such as violets, China prim- 
roses, cyclamen, and roses, are, however, to be excepted 
from this rule; they are now in an active state, and 
must be encouraged accordingly. As soon as hyacinths 
and other bulbs, placed in pots last month, have become 
pretty well rooted, they may be brought into the window, 
and being placed near the light, will grow rapidly ; those 
in glasses should have the water changed once or twice 
a week. Chrysanthemums in pots require plenty of 
water while in bloom, and when their beauty declines, 
the plants should be taken to a warm part of the garden, 
or placed in a light shed, to complete their maturity. 

Mrs. SuPLEE has opened a very handsome store at 
20414 Chestnut Street. Our fashion editor will furnish 
from her establishment any of the following list of 
patterns :— 


Ladies’ Cloaks, Children’s Dresses, 
do. Mantles, do. Basques, 
do. Full Dresses, do. Paltots, 
do. Jackets, do. Jackets, 
do. Dress Bodies, do. Over-Coats, 
do. Sleeves, do. Pants, 
do. Aprons, do. Aprons, 


cut in Tissue paper, and trimmed as to be made, or any 
of the patterns of cloaks in this or any other number of 
the “ Book.” 


“The Lost Heiress,’ by Mrs. Southworth, is the title 
of a new novel, shortly to be published by T. B. Peter- 
son, that will produce a sensation. 

“The Happy Homes of Earth’’ is the title of a very 
pretty piece of music sent us by T. C. Andrews, of 66 
Spring Garden Street. 


WE confess that we do not wonder ourselves that we 
are a favorite of the ladies. This text was suggested 
by the following, from the Ind. “‘ Argus” :— 

“ We do not wonder that he is a favorite with the 
ladies, who, as every one knows, are remarkable for 
nice discrimination in matters of taste.” 

Why should we not be? Having devoted the best 
part of a lifetime in our efforts to improve the taste and 
give information whereby household duties may be 
made lighter, and articles of taste accessible to every 
inhabitant of even the remotest village in the United 
States. We know that we have done our duty, and 
expect, at no very remote day, »% reap a rich reward. 
Is it not something to be remembered, as we are, by 
ladies who were children when we commenced the 
* Book,’ and are now taking it for their children? Is not 
this a reward? Mothers remember that we have never 
counselled aught but good, and recommend the work as 
an indispensable. We do think this a reward. 

MONTESQUIEU says: “I never listen to calumnies, 
because if they are untrue I run the risk of being de- 
ceived, and if they be true, of hating persons not worth 
thinking abvut.”’ 

VoL. xL1x.—40 


PLEA L LL LIDS 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


MvusicaAL MAGNETISM.—ONE of the party is sent ont 
of the room, and some article of furniture in the room is 
fixed upon, which the persor. sent out is to guess on re- 
turning to the rest of the party. Another, who knows the 
secret, then sits down to the piano, and plays loud when- 
ever the person who is to guess approaches the article 
fixed upon, and softer when he recedes from it; till at 
last, when the article fixed upon is touched, the music 
finishes with a burst of triumph as loud as possible. 
This game, if well managed, is very amusing; as it is 
very droll to those who are in the secret to see the per- 
plexity of the unfortunate guesser, who is rather bewil- 
dered than assisted by the music. It also affords con- 
siderable scope for ingenuity on the part of the musician, 
who should vary the strain from a melancholy to a joy- 
ous tune, or the reverse, according to circumstances. 


To LET A PERSON CHOOSE SEVERAL NUMBERS OUT 
or A BAG, AND TO TELL HIM WHAT NUMBERS WILL 
EXACTLY DIVIDE THE SUM OF THOSE HE HAS CHOSEN. 
—You produce a bag of tickets, and draw out a handful 
to show the company, which you put into the bag again, 
You then desire any one to take out as many tickets as 
he thinks proper. This done, you desire him to take out 
only one ticket, and this proves the number by which 
the amount of all the other numbers he has chosen is 
divisible. 

Exrplanation.—Provide a small bag divided into two 
parts, into one of which put several tickets, numbered 
6, 9, 15, 36, 63, 120, 213, 309, &e., and in the other part, 
put as many other tickets marked with the number 3 
only. Draw a handful of tickets from the first part, 
and after showing them to the company, put them into 
the bag again, and having opened it a second time, 
desire any one to take out as many tickets as he thinks 
proper. When he has done this, you open privately the 
other part of the bag, and tell him to take out of it one 
ticket only. You may then safely pronounce that the 
ticket shall contain the number by which the amount 
of the other number is divisible; for as each of these 
numbers can be divided by three, their sum must evi- 
dently be divisible by that number. 

N. B.—An ingenious mind may easily diversify this 
trick by marking the tickets in one part of the bag with 
any numbers which are divisible by 9 only; the proper- 
ties of both 9 and 3 being the same; and it should never 
be shown to the same company twice without being 
varied. 

To CAUSE FIRE TO BURN UNDER WATER.—You call 
for a pail of water, and having a certain composition in 
your hand, which you apply fire to, you throw it into 
the water, and, to the great astonishment of the com- 
pany, it will burn under the water till quite spent. 

Explanation.—For the performance of this curious 
trick, take three ounces of powder, one ounce of salt- 
petre, and three ounces of sulphur vivum, beat and mix 
them well together; then fill a pasteboard or paper 
mould with the composition, and it will burn till entirely 
consumed, under the water. 


FIx1neG THE MATTER.—The N. C. “ Now Era’ says: 
“To make up for past neglect, and to re-establish 
ourselves in the confidence of Mr. Godey, we now say 
that no lady should ever have a husband, and all gen- 
tlemen forever excluded trom the society of ladies, why 
do not subscribe for and read ‘ Godey’s Lady’s Beok.’ * 
This is a fearful penalty. 
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Swan’s “Elevator,” of Ohio, says: “We heard 
Godey highly complimented, a few evenings since, by 
some ladies who had been consulting his ‘ Book’ for the 
spring fashions, and, it is needless to add, they were 
much pleased with them. This, alone, is a feature that 
renders the ‘ Book’ worth the price charged. ‘In this 
particular,’ said one of the ladies referred to, ‘ Godey is 
the best magazine published,’ and we did not attempt 
to gainsay the criticism.” ~ 

THe GRAVE-DIGGER.— 

“ Old man, old man! for whom digg’st thou this grave?” 

I asked as I walked along; 

Vor I saw in the heart of London streets 

A dark and busy throng. 


Twas a strange wild deed! but a wilder wish 

Of a parted soul, to lie 

Midst the troubled numbers of living men, 
Who would pass him idly by! 


So I said, “‘ Old man, for whom digg’st thou this grave, 
In the heart of London town?” 
And the deep-toned voice of the digger relied, 
“ We’re a-laying a gas-pipe down!” 
QUESTION AND ANsweR.—“ Was not Smith, who 
was tried for horse-stealing, a friend of yours?” “ Yes, 
a weil-tried friend.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No orders attended to unless the cash accompanies 
them. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp. 

* Young Mother.”.—The article or manner of working 
you mention is not considered genteel; quite the con- 
trary. Work with white silk or zephyr worsted pat- 
terns same as embroidery. 

“H. B. R.”—Sent Condor Pen by mail 28th. 

“ Miss M. N. G.”"—Sent basque by Kinsley’s Express 
28th. 

* A, V. R.”—Sent hair necklace by mail 29th. 

* Mrs. S. B. B.”"—Sent pattern by mail 29th. 

“ M. E. M.”—Thank you for the very pretty patterns. 
Most of them we shall engrave. 

“ Mrs. S. E. O.”’—Sent bugles and beads by Adams & 
Co. 30th. 

“ Mrs. M. E. G.”"—* Kane’s Arctic Expedition,” $3. 
The other work cannot find a copy of. You had better 
write to F. Taylor, bookseller, Washington, D. C. 

“ Mrs. J. B. H.’’—Sent patterns by mail on Ist. 

“Mrs. J. H. C.”’—Sent hair-pins and necklace by 
mail 5th. 

“ Miss F. M. B.”—Sent dry-goods by Harnden’s Ex- 
press Sth. 

“ Birdie.”—To manufacture the article is very diffi- 
cult to describe, but very easy to do. One hour spent 
im seeing the operation would be worth a whole page of 
description; but, in some future number, we will 
endeavor to give you as accurate a description as possi- 
ble. The pattern you sent us is very beautiful, and 
shall be engraved. Accept our thanks for that. and for 
your compliment. 

“ Montpelier.”"—French embroidery cotton 18 usea. 
Fioss is not. We can give no other explanation of the 


French knots thar .s given in the description of the 
engraving. 





“J, D.”—Sent gold pen by mail 5th. 
“ Mrs. C. J, H.”"—Sent patterns by mail 7th. 
“ Mrs. V. C. B.”—Sent bonnet by Adams & Co. 7th. 


“ A. H. B.”—You must court for yourself. If you are 
serious, the idea is ridiculous. We have no time to 
pay attention to any young lady for you. Of all the 


requests that have ever been made to us, this is the 
most singular. 

“ Mrs. J. E. P.”°—Sent hair-pins by mail on the 16th. 

“ H. M. S.”—Letter delivered to Professor Hart. 

“ Miss M. C.”"—Sent silk by Kinsley’s Express 17th. 

“Mrs. E. P. J.”.—Sent stockings and handkerchief by 
mail 17th. 

“FF, G. H.’—The eldest daughter only uses the prefix 
Miss. If there is only one daughter, she also can use 
it. Written and printed cards are both used, and are 
equally fashionable. 

“ Mrs. W. F. S.’°—Sent patterns by mail 21st. 

«J. L. C.”—Sent hair-pin by mail 21st. 

Miss M. E. H.’’—Several of the pretty patterns you 
sent are now in the engraver’s hands. 

“ M. 8. L.”—A gentleman may wear a frock coat at a 
party. It has been so decided. 

‘“N. P. S.”—Sent hair bracelets by mail 23d. 

“S. V."—The previous publication will prevent its 
appearance in the ‘* Lady’s Book.” 

“ Elida.”"—Several excellent remedies for freckles 
will be found in the “ Book of the Toilet,’ price 50 cts. 

“ Nannie.”—The best plan is to have them covered 
by a glass vase, or smoke them in the fumes of sulphur, 
but let the operation be performed in the open air. We 
wish we knew a remedy for your second inquiry, for we 
are troubled in that way. Washing in cold water is 
the only remedy we ever found of any use. You can 
use a little Indian meal in the water. For roughness 
of the skin, a wash made of barley, or simple pearl 
barley, is soothing, and renders the skin smooth. Re- 
mittance received, and in good time. 

“J. L. H2’—Dissolve as much starch as will be re- 
quired in a very small quantity of cold water, then pour 
boiling water on it till it is of the right consistency, and 
let it boil once or twice. In mixing starch, put a lump 
of sugar in it to prevent it from sticking to the iron. 
Stirring the starch with a sperm candle improves it 
when it is wanted for shirt-bosoms or collars. 

“A. V. B.”—Will find the receipt on page 99 of Mrs. 
Hale’s “ Household Receipt Book.” In future, when 
the answer to a question can be found in that work, we 
shall simply refer to the page. Every subscriber ought 
to have the book. The price is only $1. 

“ Mrs. M. A. J.”—* Book of Curiosities,” $2 50. 

“An Old Subscriber...—We fear we have not the 
numbers; that was before we began to stereotype the 
work; but we have looked through our file, and, if they 
were engravings, we do not find them there. We would 
oblige you if we could, for your letters are truly grateful 
to us. 

« P."—Stone blue and flannel will make white satin 
look nearly new, especially if rubbed afterwards with 
crumbs of bread. 

“ Mrs. S. M. 8.”—Sent goods by Kinsley’s Express on 
the 13th. 

“ Mrs. H. M. L.”°—Will communicate soor some in- 
formation about the birds. 

* Ajax.”—Plates won’t suit. 

“™M. E. A.”—Your note received just as we were 
going to press. It will be answered in December 
number. 
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To MAKE PLASTER OF PARIS FIGURES LOOK LIKE 
ALABASTER.—Dip the figures in a pail containing a 
strong solution of alum and water. 


To GiL_p or StLveER LEATHER.—To ornament the 
sides of an album, finely powder some resin, and dust 
it over the surface of the leather; then lay on the leaf, 
and apply (hot) the letters or impression you wish to 
transfer ; lastly, dust off the loose metal with a cloth. 


MARKING InK.—Nitrate of silver, one-quarter of an 
ounce; hot boiled water, three-quarters of an ounce. 
When cooled a little, add gum-water one ounce, and a 
little indigo to color. The preparation is made: carbo- 
nate of soda, one ounce to one pint of boiled water; 
color with cochineal or indigo. 2. Without preparation: 
nitrate of soda, one and a half drachm to three-quarters 
of an ounce of water. Add as much of the strongest 
ammonia-water as will dissolve the precipitate formed 
on its first addition; then further add, gum-water, one 
and a half drachms. Writing executed with this ink 
turns black on being passed over a hot iron, or on being 
held to the fire. 


NANKEENS will keep their color if washed as follows: 
Put a large handful of salt into a vessel with a gallon 
of cold water; put the articles in, and let them soak 
twenty-four hours; then wash in hot lye, without soap, 
and without wringing. 

To Varnish CARDWORK.—Before varnishing card- 
work, it must receive two or three coats of size to pre- 
vent the absorption of the varnish and any injury to 
the design. The size may be made by dissolving a little 
isinglass in hot water, or by boiling some parchment 
cuttings until dissolved. In either case, the solution 
must be strained through a piece of clean muslin, and, 
for very nice purposes, should be clarified with a little 
white of egg. A small clean brush, called by painters a 
sash-tool, is the best for applying the size, as well as 
the varnish. A light delicate touch must be adopted, 
especially for the first coat, lest the ink or colors be 
started or smothered. 


TRACING PAPER.—Lay open a quire of paper, of large 
size, and apply with a clean sash-tool a coat of varnish, 
made of equal parts of Canada balsam and ojl of tur- 
pentine, to the upper surface of the first sheet, then 
hang it on a line, and repeat the operation on fresh 
sheets until the proper quantity is finished. If not 
sufficiently transparent, a second coat of varnish may 
be applied as soon ag the first has become quite dry. 
2. Rub the paper with a mixture of equal parts of nut 
oil and oil of turpentine, and dry it immediately by 
rubbing it with wheat flour, then hang it on a line for 
twenty-four hours. Both the above are used to copy 
drawings, writings, &c. If washed over with ox-gall 
and dried, they may be written on with ink or water- 
colors. The paper prepared from the refuse of the flax- 
mill, and of which bank-notes are made, is also called 
tracing paper, and sometimes vegetable paper. 


Luncneon CAxe.—Rub half a pound of butter into 
one pound of flour until it is quite fine, add two ounces 
of caraway-seeds, the same quantity of currants, half 
a pound of moist sugar, one ounce of candied peel cut 
thin; mix these well together, and beat up three eggs 
and put into it. Then boil half a pint of milk, to which 
add, while boiling, a small teaspoonful of carbonate of 
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soda, which must be well stirred in it. 
mix the other ingredients. 
put the cake in the oven immediately. 
hour. 


With the milk 
Have your tin ready, and 
Bake half an 


SoveR’s Pea Sour.—Have a quarter of a pound of 
fat bacon ; if none, take leg of beef, veal, or pork, cut it 
into dice; peel and slice two good-sized onions, or 
three small ones, fry them with the meat until slightly 
brown; then add half a pound of vegetables, either car- 
rots or turnips well washed, but not peeled, also leeks 
or any other vegetables, which you fry gently; then add 
one pound of yellow peas, previously soaked some hours, 
and eight quarts of water, three ounces of salt, half an 
ounce of brown sugar; let the whole boil gently for two 
hours, stirring it now and then. Put into a stew-pan 
half a pound of common flour, mixed into a liquid paste 
quite smooth, with cold water, and pour it into your 
soup, stirring the contents with a wooden speon s0 as 
to mix it well; boil again a quarter of an hour and 
serve. If warmed up the day following, it will be im- 
proved in quality, merely requiring to be warmed 
slowly, and stirred now and then before using. 

STEWED Musnrooms.—Cut off the ends of the stalks, 
and pare neatly some middle-sized or button mush- 
rooms, and put them into a basin of water with the 
juice of a lemon as they are done. When all are pre- 
pared, take them from the water with the hands to 
avoid the sediment, and put them into a stew-pan with 
a little fresh butter, white pepper, salt, and a little 
lemon-juice ; cover the pan close, and let them stew 
gently for twenty minutes or half an hour; then thicken 
the butter with a spoonful of flour, and add gradually 
sufficient cream, or cream and milk, to make the same 
about the thickness of good cream. Season the sauce 
to palate, adding a little pounded mace or grated nut- 
meg. Let the whole stew gently until the mushrooms 
are tender. Rgmove every particle of butter which 
may be floating on the top before serving. 


RUDIMENTS OF COOKERY. 


MEAT that is not to be cut till cold must be well done, 
particularly in summer. 

The use of skewers in joints should be avoided as 
much as possible, as they let out the gravy; twine will 
answer better. 

In every branch of cookery much must be left to the 
discretion of the cook and knowledge of the family’s 
taste; particularly in foreemeats and seasonings. 

Suet.— When sirloins of beef, or loins of veal or mut- 
ton, are brought in, part of the suet may be cut off for 
puddings, or to clarify. Chopped fine and mixed with 
flower, if tied down in a jar, it will keep ten days or a 
fortnight. If there be more suet than will be used while 
fresh, throw it into pickle, made in the proportion of 
one-quarter pound of salt to a quart of cold water, and 
it will be as good afterwards for any use, when soaked 
a little. 

When meat is frozen, it should be brought into the 
kitchen and laid at some distance from the fire, early in 
the morning; or soak the meat in cold water two o 
three hours before it is used: putting it near the fire, or 
into warm water, till thawed, should be avoided. 

Meats become tenderer and more digestible, as well 
as better flavored, by hanging. In summer, two days 
is enough for lamb and veal, and from three to four for 
beef and mutton. In cold weather, the latter may be 
kept for double that time. 
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Legs and shoulders should be hung knuckle down- 
‘oards. 

An effectual way of excluding the fly is by using a 
wire meat-safe, or by covering the joints with a long 
loose gauze or some thin cloth, and hanging them from 
the ceiling of an airy room. Pepper and ginger should 
be sprinkled on the parts likely to be attacked by the 
fly, but should be washed off before the joint is put to 
the fire. 

A larder should always be placed on the north side 
of the house; the window may be closed with canvas, 
but wire is preferable. There should be a thorough 
draft of air through the room. 

Articles that are likely to spoil should not be kept in 
or laid upon wood. 

Warm, moist weather is the worst for keeping meat; 
the south wind is very unfavorable, and lightning very 
destructive; so that after their occurrence meat should 
be especially examined. 

Boiling.—This is the most simple of al! processes of 
cooking. Regularity and attention to time are the main 
secrets. 

Much less heat is requisite to keep liquids boiling in 
copper and iron saucepans than in those made of tin. 

There is frequently a great waste of fuel in cooking, 
which arises from making liquids boil fast, when they 
only require to te kept slowly boiling. Count Rumford 
(the inventor of the Rumford stove) states that more 
than half the fuel used in kitchens is wasted in the 
above manner. 

It is a sad waste to put fuel under a boiling pot. 
There is a degree of heat in water called the boiling- 
point; and all*the coals or wood in the world cannot 
make water hotter in an open vessel; if can but boil. 
By this waste, the cook not only loses time, but spoils 
the cookery. 

The average time for boiling fresh meat is from 
eighteen to twenty minutes for every*pound; thus, a 
joint weighing six pounds will require from one hour and 
three-quarters to two hours boiling. Salted meat re- 
quires rather more boiling and water; fresh killed meat 
longer time: and all meats longer in cold than warm 
weather. It is, however, better to be guided, for time, 
by the thickness of the joint than by its weight. 

Dried or salted fish and meats require soaking in cold 
water before boiling. 

Meat and poultry will lose their flavor and firmness, 
if left in the water after they are done; as will also fish, 
which will break to pieces. 

The water in which fish, meat, or poultry has been 
boiled, should be saved; this pot-liquor, as it is called, 
may be made into soup. 

Slow bviling is very important for all meats, to insure 
their tenderness; fast boiling always makes them hard 
and tough, less plump, and of darker color than when 
they are boiled gradually. 

Skimming the pot will alone insure the good color and 
sweetness of the meat; a little cold water and salt will 
aid in throwing up the scum: milk put into the pot 
does good in few cases only; and wrapping in a cloth 
is unnecessary, if the scum be carefully removed. 

The lid of the saucepan should only be removed for 
skimming; and, before taking off the lid, be careful to 
blow from it any dust or black from the fire or chimney. 

The joint should always be covered with water; 
above this quantity, the less water the more savoury 
wil) be the meat. 
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In some few instances, however, it may be necessary 
to boil the articles in a much larger quantity of water; 
a quart of water is mostly a good proportion to a pound 
of meat. 

If meat be put into cold water, it should be heated 
gradually, so as not to cause it to boil in less than forty 
minutes; if it boil much sooner, the meat will shrink 
and be hardened, and not so freely throw up the scum. 

Four skewers, or a plate, inside downwards, should 
be laid on the bottom of the saucepan, especially for 
large joints and puddings; so that they may be equally 
done, and escape burning or adhering to the saucepan. 

When a pot boils, remove it nearly off the fire, but let 
the lid remain on. A very little heat will then keep up 
the boiling. 

The time of boiling should be reckoned from the time 
bubbles begin to rise on the surface of the liquid. As the 
boiling continues, the water will evaporate, and in some 
cases it may be requisite to fill up the saucepan with 
boiling water. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


To Cure LUMBAGO OR STiFF NECK.—AsS a liniment, 
mix in the proportion of one-third of hartshorn to two- 
thirds of oil, and rub in with the bare hand. 

STVE IN THE Eve.—Styes are little abscesses which 
form between the roots of the eyelashes, and are rarely 
larger than a small pea. The best way to manage 
them is to bathe them frequently with warm water. 
When they have burst, use an ointment cumposed of 
one past of citron ointment, and four of spermaceti, 
well rubbed together, and smear along the edge of tha 
eyelid. 

BLEEDING FROM THE Nose.—This may be some 
times checked by the person sitting upright bathing th. 
nose externally with cold water, or vinegar and water 
and sniffing it up the nostrils. Should it continue, a 
moderate pinch of powdered alum may be put into a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of water, and thrown up with a 
squirt, or a plug of lint dipped in this wash and placed 
up the nostril, taking care to fasten a strong thread 
securely round it. 


LIME IN THE Eve.—Bathe the eye with a little weak 
vinegar and water, and carefully remove any little 
piece of lime which may be seen, with a feather. If 
any lime has got entangled in the eyelashes, carefully 
clear it away with a bit of soft linen soaked in vinegar 
and water. Violent inflammation is sure to follow; a 
smart purge must be therefore administered. 


To Cure A WHITLOW.—As soon as the whitlow has 
risen distinctly, a pretty large piece should be snipped 
out, so that the watery matter may readily escape, and 
continue to flow out as fast as produced. A bread and 
water poultice should be put on for a few days, when 
the wound should be bound up lightly with some mild 
ointment, when a cure will be speedily completed. 

To ASSUAGE THE STING OF A BEE.—Common whit- 
ing is an effectual remedy against the effects of the 
The whiting must be moistened 
with a little cold water and immediately applied; it 
may be washed off in a few minutes, when neither pain 
nor swelling will ensue. 


sting of a bee or wasp. 


A LoTiIon For WEAK Eves.—Twenty drops of lau- 
danum and five drops of brandy in a wineglass of water. 
Apply three times a day as warm as the eye will bear it. 














Centre-Goble Gossig. 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBBERY AND FRUIT- 
TREES. 


THE best way to furnish a new residence with the 
evergreens and fruit-trees is to plant them out as you 
meet with them, in some unused or secluded nook of 
the lawn or garden, ready for transplanting. We know 
of a lady amateur gardener who has a most flourishing 
nursery of her own planting, sufficient to stock a con- 
templated residence with fruit and ornamental trees, 
which will be of no expense to her. The evergreens 
were the trophies of a mountain excursion, brought 
home in a common travelling trunk from the Catskills. 
The fruit-trees are seedlings planted from every fine 
variety that appeared upon the table. Willow twigs, 
young elms, and beeches from the roadsides, are fur- 
nishing flourishing shade-trees. There are flower- 
stacks for the less hardy fruits, and plenty of stout 
sweetbriars, waiting only the process of budding or 
grafting to be converted into costly standards. The 
whole plantation takes but little room in one corner of 
the vegetable garden, and requires no care. 

When the time shall come to furnish the grounds of 
the Lew residence, a choice selection is at hand, with 
no long nurseryman’s bill to counteract the pleasure of 
planting the thrifty saplings, and every tree will have 
its own particular reminiscence and value. 

It is well to have such a nursery, even when set- 
fled in an established country residence, to fill the 
vacancies occasioned by old age, frost, or drought in the 
shrubbery, or to have the pleasure of furnishing a friend 
or a new neighbor. Rare varieties may thus be secured 
at the cost of planting only, and, to any one really inte- 
rested in horticulture, it furnishes abundant pastime. 
We give, in conclusion, some directions for transplant- 
ing trees, from a reliable authority. 

Before you dig up the trees intended to be transplanted, 
or before you unpack any you may have received, you 
should fully prepare the holes to receive them. But if, 
from any cause, delay is indispensably necessary for 
preparing the holes, the trees should be well wet over 
the roots and branches, and the roots then be well 
covered in a trench, till you are ready to plant them. 
It is of great benefit to puddle the roots of trees before 
planting them, which operation should be performed 
thus: Make a hole in the ground four feet in diameter, 
and two and a half deep, and fill it with water; then 
pulverize equal quantities of rich mould and old decom- 
posed manure, and throw in, and mix the whole well, 
so as to form a thick puddle. At the time of planting, 
place the roots of each tree in the puddle, give the tree 
two or three turns until the puddle adheres to every 
root, then proceed immediately to plant it, the holes 
having been previously prepared as follows: Make the 
holes full large in proportion to the size and spread of 
the roots of the trees, so that they may be spread out, 
and in no wise cramped. The usual diameter will be 
three to four feet, and the depth two to three feet. In 
removing the earth, place the surface soil aside by itself, 
and cast away the poisonous bottom soil as useless. 
Mix in with the surface soil about an equal portion of 
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rich mould, and of old well-rotted manure, in sufficient 
quantity to replace the poisonous soil cast aside, and 
then pulverize the whole. This done, then spread a 
portion of the prepared compost at the bottom of the 
hole, and, after having pared any bruised or broken 
parts of the roots of the tree, place it in position, and at 
a depth of one inch below that at which it had pre- 
viously stood. Then, whilst one person holds the tree 
erect, let another fill in the prepared compost till the 
roots are covered, treading it down well; then fill up 
the remainder without treading, as the surface should 
be loose in order to receive the rains. Make a slight 
cavity around the tree for the same object, and to re- 
ceive waterings. When thus planted, water the tree 
plentifully, and do the same occasionally afterwards, 
and especially if the weather should prove dry. Ever- 
green trees are usually transplanted with balls of earth, 
and therefore the puddling will be dispensed with, un- 
less some of the roots should become bare. 


COURT BOWS. 


WE give, in our selections of novelties in dress, two 
styles of this favorite evening headdress. They are 
made of very rich satin, taffeta, or gold or silver ribbon, 
and worn very low at the back of the head. The hair 
is divided as for the braids worn by school-girls, @ la 
Kenwig, ana formed into a round Grecian circlet on 
each side behit.d, and a little above the ear. The bow 
conceals this parting, and the circle formed by the braid 
is filled up by a corresponding lapel, the small bow 
given in our cuts. As seen by the examples we have 
selected, they are sometimes mixed with fine flowers or 
full blown roses, corresponding with the trimming upon 
the evening-dress. 

For theatre and opera, many headdresses of velvet 
are worn, with “ torsades” of jet, coral, or even pearls 
and diamonds. Long curls of lace mixed with flowers 
is a lighter style, more becoming to many ladies. Others 
more matronly still have assumed the old, but elegant 
style of a half handkerchief of lace thrown over the 
head, and crossing on the bosom, where it is fastened 
by a brooch. The hair is displayed in puffs beneath the 
lace with excellent effect. 

Evening-dresses are now in demand, and are made 
of more costly materials, if possible, than ever. A city 
belle dressed for an evening party carries, literally, 
“whole acres of charms.’”’ For instance, we find re- 
ported in a leading journal a dress of light blue moire 
antique, with three flounces of Honiton lace, which is 
displayed to better advantage by a lining of blue crape. 
The skirt is ornamented on each side by sprays of con- 
volvulus, 2nd mounted in combination with moss and 
small silver flowers; sprays to correspond are worn in 
the hair. An opera cloak, ordered by the same ladv. 
of scarlet gros de Tours, an exceedingly rich fabric, 
trimmed with gold ribbon. 

A wedding-dress of white moire antique, the corsage 
pointed in front and without a basque, is high, close, 
and fastened to the throat by pearl buttons set in silver. 
A collar of Honiton lace, fastened by a pearl brooch, 
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finishes it. Another is of Brussels lace over white silk. 
From the knee to the hem the skirt displays three 
wreaths of oak-leaves. The corsage is also ornamented 
with oak-leaves, and the sleeves are trimmed with the 
same. 

Mesdames Reckless and Gaubert are the appropriate 
names of two fashionable milliners and mantuamakers. 
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NURSERY SONGS. 


WE are not of those who cry out against ‘ Mother 
Goose,” and the pretty infantile jargon it is natural to 
talk to the little people at our knee. But when twilight 
comes, and the mother, full of tender and prayerful 
thought, hushes her darling to rest, it seems to us a 
more gentle lullaby is fitting to the hour and the mood. 
There is scarcely a young mother of the present day 
who does not remember being hushed by the “ Cradle 
Hymn,” or who is not familiar with the beautiful song 
of Mary Lundie Duncan— 


* Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me; 
Bless thy little lamb to-night!” 


Worthy to be remembered, and sung with these, are the 
two gems of nursery song which follow. We find them 
in the pages of “ The School-fellow,” where we always 
are sure of meeting “things lovely and pure and of 
good report.” They are written by Mrs. Bradley, whom 
we remember as a girlish contributor to the weeklies of 
our city, and whose writings are now tersed by the gifts 
and graces of early womanhood :— 


THE BABY’S LULLABY. 


Go to sleep, my little child; 
Night-time cometh soft and mild; 
Flowers are folded up to rest, 
Birds asleep in downy nest, 

Only breezes wakeful keep, 

To sing my little girl to sleep. 


In my baby’s thoughtful eyes, 
Like a dream, the slumber lies ; 
Let the white lids drooping low, 
Softly, sleepily, and slow, 

Shut the tender eyes within 

As a rose is folded in. 


Jesus, once an infant small, 
Now the mighty Lord of all, 
Spread the shadow of thy wing 
O’er this helpless little thing! 
Pure as child of earth can be, 
Keep her always nearest Thee! 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S EVENING SONG. 


My little bed is fair and white, 
My pillows soft and pure, 

And I can sleep here every night 
Serenely and secure. 

Oh, Jesus, sweet and holy child, 
Whose infant head divine ; 

Lay on a couch of straw defiled, 
So different from mine, 

Look down from thy high dwelling-place, 
And hear my evening song! 

Its prayer, and thankfulness, and praise, 
All unto thee belong. 
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I thank thee now for all thy care, 
And pray that thou wilt give 

To me a heart of praise and prayer 
As long as I may live. 

I want to be thins own dear child, 
I want to be like thee, 

Oh, make me holy, pure, and mild, 
As lamb of thine must be! 

And bless me till my life is past 
With all the friends I love, 

And take us up to Heaven at last 
To dwell with thee above! 


SELF-EDUCATION.—SECOND CHAT. 


WE promised in a recent article, which has been the 
subject of much correspondence with our readers and 
friends, to give some lists of books suitable for a tho- 
rough course of study. Finding that this would occupy 
too much time and space, we redeem our promise by 
recommending to those who desired it, the most excel- 
lent aid to self-education with which we are conversant 
—*Pycrort’s CouRSE OF ENGLISH READING.” A 
new edition of this valuable work, edited by Dr. Spencer, 
has recently been published by Francis & Co., New 
York. It is of English authorship, and Dr. Spencer, as 
a recent critic expresses it, “sketches into Mr. Py- 
croft’s chart such great islands, continents, and home 
worlds of American literature as the author had 
ignored.” 

It will, of course, be impossible for any one person to 
collect and master all the volumes cited, but they will 
be able to make from it a copious and judicious selec- 
tion. We will procure the book and forward by mail, 
if desired, for any subscriber or correspondent, at the 
publisher’s charge. We should be happy to answer 
more at length the various pleasant letters which this 
subject has called forth, if time would allow. We can 
have no greater pleasure than to aid by our knowledge 
and experience any who are debarred from personal 
advantages of education. No one therefore need apolo- 
gize for addressing us on what they fear we would con- 
sider trivial matters. Nothing is trivial that will add 
to the happiness or comfort of any human being. Our 
range in the ‘ Centre-Table” is from “grave to gay,”’ 
as our readers will remember at the institution of the 
club; and, though we like to answer its gayer members 
by items of the doings in the gay world, it gives us still 
more pleasure to be consulted as a willing friend by 
those whose pursuits are of a more earnest nature. 

We have been reminded that we promised in our 
August number some hints on the training of those 
whose only object is to make a useful and intelligent 
home companion. This shall not be forgotten; and we 
have also in course of preparation some talks on the 
formation of a good style in vocal and instrumental 
music, which we hope will be acceptable. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Lrizz1e N.”—An aquarium is a tank or basin filled 
with sea water, in which are kept fish, sea-weeds, etc., 
for amusement, as we would cultivate any other pets. 
If she desires it, we will give a more extended descrip- 
tion in our January number. 

“ Mrs. L.,’? of The Elms.—There is a circular house, 
built as an experiment by a gentleman of Sommerville, 
He maintains that it is cheaper than the ordi- 
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nary square dwelling, at the same time it presents a 
Striking and ornamental appearance. The windows 
are of four large panes of glass in a single sash, and 
slide up into the wall, quite out of the way. The inner 
blinds are disposed of in the same manner. 

“ Marre S.”,—Will not be able to find an illustrated 
edition of “ Tennyson’s Poems,” but one is looked for 
the present season. Mrs. Opie’s “ Life’’ is announced 
from the press of the Longmans. It will no doubt be 
worthy of a place beside Elizabeth Fry and Mary Ware. 

“A Youne HovseKEEPER.’”’-—Woodcock may be 
roasted or broiled, according to taste. If roasted, they 
are trussed with the head under the wing; they require 
but very few minutes, and should be basted with butter 
constantly, to have 4 fine rich flavor. 

“ ANNE L. B.”—We never saw any economy in hav- 
ing good silks dyed when a family goes into mourning. 
Dyed silks can always be detected, and are never really 
nice. Half worn or glacé silks may be colored to good 
advantage, and used beneath barges or tissues as an 
under-skirt. Such laces or muslins as she desires to 
keep should be laid away rough dry, or the starch will 
rot them. All wool mousseline-de-laines may be had at 
50 and 56 cts. Mohairs and a variety of excellent 
fabrics in silk and worsted range from 75 cts. to $1 50. 

*“ Mrs. H.” is right. All personal defects should be 
held sacred; and, so far from indulging children in 
ridicule or mockery, they should never be allowed to 
comment upon them or allude to them unnecessarily. 
No expression of displeasure seems too severe, when 
the feelings of a natural sensitive nature are thus 
jarred upon. 

“ Miss E.,”? of Wayne Co.—We recommend “ Agatha 
Beaufort,” published by Stringer & Townsend, as a@ 
romantic story, without the feverish tendencies of the 
Radcliffian school, while retaining its machinery and 
absorbing interest. “‘ Wearyfoot Common,” by Leitch 
Ritchie, which requires no commendation from us, is 
also published by them. “Our Honeymoon” is a very 
clever jeu d’esprit, with a moral in its gayety, that we 
can safely reeommend. We can send her either or all 
the books by mail. 

“ Minnie Lee.”—Worsted lamp-mats in cross stitch 
are quite out of date. They are usually knit or cro- 
cheted. 








Fashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commiasions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn 
bonnets, dresses, jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, 
envelopes, etc. etc., will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy, as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who 
will be responsible for the amount, and the early execution 
of commissions. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
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nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Stewart’s; cloaks, mantil- 
las, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from Miss Wharton’s; jewelry from 
Bailey’s or Warden’s, Philadelphia, or Tiffany’s, New 
York, if requested. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

NOVEMBER. 


Fig. 1st.—Evening-dress of rose-colored silk, one of 
the most delicate shades for a blonde for evening dis- 
play. The skirt is plain to the knee, where a reversed 
puffing of crape the same shade commences, having a 
light and at the same time rich effect. The upper part 
of the skirt is covered by a flounce or tunic of lace, 
blonde, guipure, Brussels, or any point that may suit 
the fancy or the means of the wearer. The bodice is 
pointed, plain, and low, being ornamented by a berthé 
of lace to correspond with the tunic, and rosettes of 
rose-colored ribbon. Loose sleeves also of lace. The 
hair is arranged in the Marie Stuart style, with a head- 
dress of blonde, softening the effect of a drooping spray 
of blush roses and foliage. Altogether, we consider this 
a most elegant costume, whether as a model throughout 
or suggestive of graceful arrangement. 

Fig. 2d.—Carriage or walking-dress, the skirt of blue 
taffeta, in nine flounces, the upper one falling a little 
below the basque. These flounces have a narrow bor- 
dering of double fringe the same shade, and a black 
velvet ribbon an inch in width, placed at an equal dis- 
tance above. Close-fitting basque of black velvet, 
fastened by small jet buttons from the throat to the fall 
of lace which edges it. The sleeves have a puff at the 
shoulder, terminating in a fall of lace like that on the 
basque, and continued in a close sleeve to the wrist; 
this has an opening at the back of the arm, to show a 
cambric undersleeve. Collar to correspond, of rich 
cambric needle-work. Bonnet of blue satin and blonde, 
with blush roses. In the street, a Duchess cloak is very 
suitable with this costume. 

DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONABLE BONNETS 

AND CAPS. . 


FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THOMAS WHITE & co. 
(See Cuts in front of Book.) 


No. 1.—Fine Leghorn bonnet, trimmed with Marabout 
feathers and dotted velvet ribbon. 

No. 2.—Material white satin, covered with embroi- 
dered crape, blonde quilling around face and crown, 
trimmed with velvet and crape leaves and grapes. 

No. 3.—Plain frame, material black silk with velvet 
stripe, deep fall of blonde around the face; trimming, 
ostrich feathers. 

No. 4.—Child’s hat, material of blue velvet, trimming 
ostrich feathers. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW CLOAKS, 
(See Cuts in front of Book.) 

WE give in the present number some of the most ele- 
gant cloaks of the season. 

THe VARNA.—Phis extremely elegant mantle is 
designed by the modiste of the London Mourning Ware- 
house, Ludgate Hill. 

The front is plain, slit up slightly at the side to afford 
room for the arms, the opening being ornamented by a 
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bow of the same silk, a rich black glacé. It is trimmed 
with rows of graduated velvet and broad Maltese lace, 
edged with fringe. 

The back is set in full plaits on a circular yoke, which 
is trimmed with velvet to correspond with the mantle, 
edged with deep sewing-silk fringe. As we have given 
both views of the Varna, a more correct idea of its 
style could scarcely be gathered from the garment itself. 

Tue Mopena is a comfortable wrap of cloth, the 
very finest and richest grade, scarcely to be detected 


from satin. The form is peculiar; the back, being quite 





plain behind, forms a yoke at the shoulder, into which 
the remainder is gathered in easy fulness over the arm. 
The trimming is a double row of broad taffeta galoon 
with velvet edge; a bow of the same marks the sleeve. 
The galloon should exactly match the cloak, which 
may be of any prevailing shade. 

Tue Dvucness.—This is a serviceable cloak, intended 
for the coldest weather. The back has all the grace of 
a Talma, while the sleeve and yoke combine to make a 
novelty. It is of cloth, with broad stripes and slashes 


of velvet a darker shade. 








the establishment of Madame Demorest, 375 Broadway, 
whose opening of ladies’ and children’s patterns at- 
tracted so much attention the past month. It consists 
or a full skirt, fastened by loops and buttons across the 


PEIGNOIR, OR MORNING-DRESS, ‘ 
CONTRIBUTED BY MADAME DEMOREST. 
We here give the design of this graceful negligée. from 
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front, or it may be left open at pleasure, to display a 
handsome embroidered skirt. The sacque or basque fits 
closely at the shoulder, and is gathered about the waist 
in an easy fulness, that can be arranged at pleasure by 
the belt and buckle. It is finished by a scalloped 
flounce to correspond with that on the sleeve, which 
just falls to the wrist, and thus allows of an under- 
sleeve, or obviates the necessity for one, at the pleasure 
of the wearer. If made of plain cashmere or mousseline, 
for winter wear, these flounces are scalloped in needle- 
work, as is the bottom of the skirt, as also when of 
cambric or lawn, for summer wear. If of silk, pinking 
supersedes the necessity. 

It may be as well to mention, in this connection, that 
this establishment has introduced the new combinations 
of pinking, as seen in the mantiilas of Bell and many 
other manufactures, most of which were done under the 
direction of Madame Demorest. Since the removal to 
her present place of business, the show-room of this 
lady is one of the great attractions to those who come 
from a distance to make their spring and fall purchases 
in New York. Every article of ladies’ attire, from a 
plain under-garment to the most elaborate cloak, is to 
be found here in its tissue-paper counterfeit, at a won- 
derfully low price, and including every variety. The 
facilities to nursery work afforded by such an establish- 
ment are certainly to be classed among the modern 
blessings to young mothers. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Our plates and cuts of dresses, cloaks, embroideries, 
caps, and capes are so numerous the present month, 
and the descriptions are so full, that it seems scarcely 
necessary to add anything more to our report of the 
fashions. There are, however, a few items of interest 
not included in these which we may as well jot down 
for those just making up winter dresses. 

There never has been a season when the trimmings 
of dresses and cloaks were richer, more costly, or in 
greater variety. At Peyser’s, especially, the choice is 
so great as almost to distract one, while at Morrison’s 
and Clerdin’s you are sure of getting the very best 
article of the kind. Among the greatest novelties we 
notice the plush ribbons or galloons, which come in all 
widths, from one and a half to the hitherto unthought 
of excess of eight inches. The last can only be used on 
cloaks and flounces, at the moderate price of three dol- 
lars a yard! as much as many highly respectable and 
well-dressed ladies ever give for their best winter silk. 
In a dress of the present autumn, made in Paris, we 
notice a galloon of this kind almost covering the three 
tolerably broad flounces of the skirt. The dress itself 
was of rich black taffeta, the ribbon checked or quad- 
rilled in blocks of two shades of green, pale yellow, 
and black; that on the sleeves and corsage, though ex- 
actly matching it, the effect is checks and bars of velvet 
much thicker and richer than usual; sometimes these 
bars and stripes occur on a ground of thick plain taffeta. 
Galloons are also of velvet, embossed or plain, velvet 
jeaves, vines, or foliage a shade darker than the ribbon 
itself; these are, of course, also very costly, from fifty 
cents to a dollar and a halfa yard. Plainer ribbons of 
every variety are much in use, all the wider numbers 
having narrower ones tocorrespond. Some are intended 
to draw by a cord in the ecge intg quillings, box-plait- 
ings, and the like, as the gauze ribbons described last 
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summer. There are also trimmings described best as 
half galloons or ribbons, the other edge being a fringe of 
an inch or so in width formed by the warp. There are, 
besides these costly decorations, the usual varieties of 
narrow gimps, braids, and beadings. 

The shawl and cloak-room of Stewart’s are now 
united, the mourning department having been trans- 
ferred to the wing formerly occupied by the shawls. 
We only wonder that this was not done long before, 
it is so obvious an improvement. Among the piles of 
wraps on shelves and counters, there is every variety 
of shawl and scarf that can be imagined, from the 
costly India to the unpretending Highland plaid. Many 
of the last are exquisitely fine and soft in texture, and 
rich or elegant in coloring. They are worn as much as 
ever by fashionable women for morning or travelling 
wraps, and by plainer people on all occasions. A fine, 
delicately colored plaid woollen shawl is often more 
ladylike than a gaudy broche or imitation cashmere at 
the same price. Very pretty square broches, plain 
grounds, with rich colored borders, may be had from 
$10 to $25. Square shawls from $15 to $50, and even 
higher. Black Thibet mourning shawls have, in some 
cases, a gray and lavender woven border, giving a quiet 
and pretty relief. Scarfs of this style are very popular. 

The display of all wool cashmeres, mousselines, and 
merinos, at Levy’s, Stewart's, and Beck’s, are, if possi- 
ble, more various, rich, and dazzling in every shade of 
color than usual. We shall speak of them more par- 
ticularly in our next month’s article. FASHION. 
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EssENCE AND OIL OF JASMINE.—Soak two ounces of 
the fresh jasmine flowers in olive oil, so that they are 
just covered with the oil. Let them thus remain for 
three or four days, and then strain, 





JASMINE Harr PowpeER.—There is little or no true 
jasmine hair powder; that so called is starch finely 
powdered, and scented with orange-flower water. 

JASMINE PoMATUM.—Lard one pound, suet four 
ounces, jasmine water one pint, essence of jasmine one 
ounce. Mix. 

JASMINE WATER.—Take twelve ounces of white 
jasmine flowers, essence of bergamot eight drops, spirits 
of wine one gallon, water two quarts. Digest for two 
days in a close vessel ; then draw off by distillation one 
gallon, and sweeten with loaf-sugar. 

JASMINE WATER.—Take six pounds of the white 
sweet almond cakes, from which jasmine oil has been 
made abroad; beat and sift them to a fine powder, and 
put to it as much fresh oil of jasmine as will be required 
to make it into a stiff paste. Let this paste be dissolved 
in about six quarts of spring water, which has been 
previously well boiled, and left until it has become about. 
half cold. Stir and mix the whole well together; and 
when the oil and water have been well combined, let the 
whole stand until the powder has fallen to the bottom 
of the vessel. Now pour the liquid off gently, and filter 
it through cotton, in a large tin funnel, into the glass 
bottle in which it is to be kept for use. 

To SWEETEN THE BREATH.—Rcll up a little ball of 
gum tragacanth, scent it with some oderiferous essence 
or oil, and hold it in the mouth. A little musk may be 
added to the ball while rolling up, where that perfume 
is not disagreeable. 











NOTICES BY THE PRESS OF GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 


Tat Lapy’s Boox is generally admitted to be the best work of the kind published in this country, 
and the new number promises 4 true fund of amusement to the fair reader. We refer to the advertise- 
ment to show how varied and rich are the attractions contained in this book, and the annual subscrip- 
tion is only $3.—Charleston (S. C.) Mercury. 

Tne last number is, of course, better than the ladies bargained for, for the veteran Godey not only 
does not do things miserly, but always gives more than he promises. This is perhaps the great reason 
of his success and popularity. We have seen January numbers of magazines that were really magnifi- 
cent; but, by December, their attractions have ‘grown small by degrees and beautifully less.’ Godey’s 
practice is the reverse of this. Excelsior! is his motto, and nobly does he work up to it. Without 
saying more, we yn | suggest that now is the time to form clubs for next year.” 

It is a fact that L. A. Godey is one of the most generous, whole-soaled fellows in the world, and his 
** Boox” is a type of his character. ‘There are numbers of periodicals boasting of their bulk ‘that are 
comparatively worthless, being a reprint of some foreign work, with the addition of some stories that 
are not worth reading. The *‘ Lady’s Book,” on the contrary, is a “live” periodical, its contents 
original and useful.— Auburn Gazette. 

Govey’s Lapy’s Boox.—To say anything as to the merits of this publication is superfluous, as 
they are universally known. For the benefit of our fair readers, however, we would say that it is now 
generally admitted that it contains more information than any work of a similar nature, and that hun- 
dreds of dollars have been saved to families who are in the habit of taking it; indeed, one gentleman 
casually told us, a few days since, that he had been subscribing to it for some years, and that his family 
should not be without it were the subscription price $30, instead of only $3 per annum.—Courier, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—We deferred our usual notice of this work, on its receipt, for the purpose 
of giving it something more than ordinary stereotyped commendatory notice. Our readers are no doubt 
aware of its very high reputation, both in an artistic and literary point of view; but very few have 
probably ever stopped to consider of how much intrinsic value such a work would be to them. Now, 
we have no hesitation in saying that any young lady desirous of improving her mind, manners, or 
mechanical accomplishments would find the Lady’s Book worth more, in dollars and cents, than any 
other dozen publications to be had. To the farmers and mechanics about to build a house even, we 
would venture the assertion that more information may be obtained concerning the erection of a tasteful 
and elegant residence from ** Godey’s Model Cottages,”’ than could be purchased from our architects for 
$100. Ladies and families can make it available, too, in its aid to tasteful needlework, fashionable 
patterns of cloaks, capes, caps, &c. &c., and save themselves an outlay of many dollars. 

This is an age of motion and money, and we have taken the dollar view of the work, which, to an 
educated and refined mind acquainted with its merits, must be deemed an infinitely inferior considera- 
tion to its healthful and elevating moral tendency. We give these voluntary expressions of opinion, 
hoping that every reader of the ‘‘ Gazette” will avail themselves of the benefits derivable from a work 
of its really superior character, and not from motives of friendship to the publisher, although we can- 
not help but esteem and respect, personally, any man who can issue such a book. Be sure to subscribe 
for Godey, if you want to get the worth of your money.—Norwalk Gazette. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for January is a superb work, being, indeed, a fine specimen of what a 
periodical of the kind ought to be. Its pages are filled with a variety of matter, in which the fanciful 
and the practical are so judiciously associated as to please every diversity of taste, and afford abundant 
material for both amusement and instruction. The literary contributions, which are furnished by many 
approved writers for the magazines, possess great merit, while the editorial department is well supplied 
with paragraphs sparkling with humorous spirit, and full of intelligent observation upon the current 
affairs of the day. The.embellishments are more than usually creditable in design and execution.— 
Philadelphia North American. 

Tue colored fashion plates excel any that have ever appeared before the public, in beauty, accuracy, 
and expression.—Jnd. Dem. Messenger. 

Tue Lapy’s Boox.—This is one of the best numbers of Godey that we have seen. It is excellent 
in every department. We are really surprised at the remarkable combination of the useful, the beauti- 
ful, and the entertaining that it exhibits. As a lady’s magazine, it stands alone, occupying the field so 
entire, that scarcely any room is left for competition.—.4¢rthur’s Home Guzette. 

Tuose who have not yet enrolled themselves among the subscribers to the Lady’s Book, and thus 
done something towards sustaining one of the most useful works of the day, and one which has, in fact, 
become the great national work of our country, will find this an excellent time to make a commence- 
ment. In a literary point of view, the Lady’s Book occupies the same high position which it does in 
the field of art. Its one hundred pages of reading matter are furnished monthly by the most talented 
and accomplished pens in our country. Surely, the smiles of the public must attend such deserving 
efforts.— Rockland Co. Journal. 

Gopery’s Lapy’s Boox has arrived. It is one of the most agreeable visitors that has ever entered 
our sanctum. In the language of a contemporary journalist, “ This is the Lady’s Book par ercellence, 
and should occupy a place on every centre-table.”” We admire this work for the plain and simple rea- 
son that, like refined, polished, and virtuous female society, it powerfully tends to improve the 
manners and amend the heart. Perpetual success to Godey and all his contemporaries, who strive to 
emulate his laudable example !—Litchfield Republican. 

“Tue ‘Lapy’s Boox’ is a periodical literary treasure to the fair sex of America. Every lady 
should be a subscriber—every citizen should see that it graces the table of his wife or daughter. Itisa 
fountain of unexceptionably pure and instructive literature, and an unfailing source of the purest intel- 
lectual enjoyment. Godey adopts for his motto, ‘ EXCE LSIOR ’—more elevated—and his unrivalled 
enterprise is vindicating its propriety.”—Easton Clarion. 

DecrpEpDLy the best Lady’s Magazine in the Union. This is our honest opinion about Godey’s 
Lady’s Book.—Claiborn Southerner. 
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THE CRIMEA. 


[From the establishment of G. Brop1e, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


From among the many tempting novelties which demand our admiration we select, for its bewitching 
beauty, the present style for delineation, from Brodie’s magnificent assortment. It is drawn from an exceed- 
ingly rich-toned green satin, although we observed others, fashioned in the same style, in Mazarine and 
Napoleon blues, browns, &¢., and equally beautiful—the trimming being a charming novelty of raised black 
velvet figures upon a satin ground ribbon, similar in color to the cloak. A cape eighteen inches deep extends 
to the shoulder-seams, fairly rounding over them; from thence it sweeps with a bold spring decidedly in front 
of the arms, rounding from the bottom upwards so as to quite free it from being folded inwards when the arm 
is raised across the chest. Attached to this cape is the skirt, which falls below it fourteen inches in depth, 
and is plaited in ample box-plaits, the back reaching round so as to fall over the arms when raised, as above, 
about four inches in advance of its inside curve. The points fall smoothly from the neck, terminating in an 
easy although slignt fulness at their lower portion. The trimming is arranged as pictured, nceuds of the velvet 
ribbon heading the streamers which, in addition to the velvet curves, adorn the cape. It is lined with quilted 
black taffetas in beautiful needlework. 
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SHOES FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


DRAWN FROM ARTICLES SELECTED FROM THE ESTABJ.ISHMENT OF E. A. BROOKS, 575 
BROADWAY, AND 160 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, EXPRESSLY FOR OUR PAGES. 


BOUDOIR SLIPPERS. 





Tue inimitable articles which we have pictured are so lovely, comfortable, and becoming, that we almost 
hesitate to offer them to our readers, lest many, whose distant or inaccessible residences may render their 
procurement impossible, will sigh for them. Designed expressly for the boudoir, they are constructed of 
delicately tinted silks or satins—the particular ones here delineated being respectively a rose-hued satin and 
pea-green silk of the richest description. They are ornamented with rosettes and that loveliest of all trim- 
mings, the snowlike swan’s-down, or equally pure ermine, which is set off by the needleworked lining, which, 
like the outside, is of taffeta, and also quilted in exquisite workmanship. The inside soles are cushioned, so 
that the fair wearer may as softly tread as we would have each footstep of a beloved friend—and we mean 
each and all of our subscribers by that word—through this not-carpeted-with-velvet world. 


THE MONTEREY, FOR BOYS. 








As, nowever, we always desire to accompany the dolce with the ufile, we will also call attention to a pair 
of youth’s shoes, which, in addition to the novelty of the style, possess the advantage of convenience, as well 
as being truly handsome. The fact of their being confined by the braid passing through but one hole, will 
recommend them to impatient boys, whilst the rich bronze of the quarters affords a beautiful contrast to the 
dressy jettiness of the patent leather vamps. 
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